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DILYS 


CHAPTER   I 

The  train  drew  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Doors 
were  swung  open,  and  streams  of  brown-skinned 
travellers  poured  from  the  stifling  third-class 
carriages  upon  the  platform. 

From  a  Pulman  car  Owen  Davenport  de- 
scended with  a  deliberation  that  was  habitual. 
He  glanced  up  the  platform,  and  an  expression 
of  pleasure  came  over  his  face  as  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  tall  spare  figure  clothed  in  kharkee. 
It  was  the  police-officer  of  the  district.  Rex 
Carwardine,  an  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  the 
new  arrival.  Rex  pushed  his  way  through  the 
shouting,  gesticulating  crowd  with  good-humoured 
authority,  and  the  people  fell  back  with  hasty 
deference  before  "  the  big  Polliss  master,"  as 
they  called  him. 

"  Hallo  !  Owen,  old  man  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  gripped  the  other  by  the  hand. 

After  an  exchange  of  greetings  came  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  the  luggage.     It  was  not  until 
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the  two  men  were  seated  in  the  strange  hooded 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  known  to  Rex's  household 
as  the  district  cart,  that  they  were  able  to  hold 
any  conversation. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  pay  me  a  visit  like  this. 
Next  best  to  going  home  is  to  get  an  old  friend 
from  home  to  come  and  stay  with  one." 

Owen  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  sunburnt 
face  with  its  clear  grey  eyes.  Rex  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  good  looks,  yet  the  feminine  eye 
lingered  with  something  like  approval  upon  his 
features,  and  men  gave  him  their  confidence 
uninvited. 

"  I  hate  wearing  virtues  that  don't  belong  to 
me.  They  make  me  feel  uncomfortable,  like  other 
men's  clothes.  To  be  honest,  I  proposed  paying 
you  this  visit  more  in  my  own  interests  than 
yours." 

Rex  laughed  outright,  "  The  same  old 
Owen  ! "  he  cried,  with  keen  enjoyment  at  the 
close  touch  of  far  away  schooldays.  "  I  remember 
how  you  used  to  say  the  most  outrageous  things 
at  Rugby  with  that  saving  preface  *  to  be  honest.' 
We  couldn't  punch  your  head  for  being  rude 
because  you  claimed  such  virtue  in  speaking 
honestly.     Well,  what  is  it  ? " 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  the  reply 
came. 

"An  heiress." 

"  A  what .? "  shouted  Rex,  bringing  his  eyes 
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from  the  country-bred  mare  to  his  friend's  feir 
Saxon  face. 

"  A  real  bond  fide  heiress." 

"We  don't  grow  them  in  these  parts,"  said 
the  police  officer,  flicking  the  mare  with  his  whip 
as  she  suddenly  checked  her  smooth  trot  at  sight 
of  a  village  pig  by  the  roadside. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  do.  I  have  all  the  details  at 
my  fingers'  ends.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  she  is  here — here,  in  Cuddalore,  to  the  best  of 

my  belief,  and  that  I  am  here  to  find  her  and " 

he  paused,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  Yes,  and  what  else  .''  " 

"To   be   honest "      A   laugh    from   his 

friend  caused  him  to  hesitate.  What  he  was 
about  to  tell  was  not  quite  fair  upon  himself,  yet 
there  was  just  enough  truth  in  it  to  impel  a  man 
of  his  nature  to  say  it.  He  finished  with  a  jerk 
" — and  to  marry  her." 

"  Oh  !  "  And  again  the  eye  of  the  policeman 
swept  the  features  of  his  guest. 

They  were  crossing  the  river,  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  dazzling  blue  upon  a  bed  of  golden  sand. 

"Pull  up  a  minute,  and  let  me  have  a  look 
at  the  country,"  said  Owen. 

The  river  ran  eastward  to  the  sea,  which  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  away.  The  banks  were  flat, 
and  where  the  tides  and  storm-waves  did  not 
reach,  they  were  covered  with  palm-groves  and 
giant  grasses.     In   a  cold   grey  atmosphere   the 
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scene  would  have  been  dreary  and  depressing ; 
but  under  the  tropical  light  of  a  South  Indian 
sun,  the  landscape  was  full  of  colour.  The  new- 
comer gazed  across  the  yellow  sands  at  the  gleam- 
ing water  and  azure  sky  until  he  was  well-nigh 
blinded. 

"Over  there  is  the  old  ruined  Fort,"  said 
Rex,  pointing  to  the  right  with  his  whip. 

*'  Uninhabited  in  the  present  day,  I  presume  } " 

"Except  for  myself.  My  house  is  built  on 
the  earthworks  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  a 
little  way  from  the  cantonment,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  fever  which  it  does  not  deserve.  It 
suits  me  in  more  ways  than  one." 

They  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  drove  on 
under  the  shade  of  noble  trees.  Between  the 
cantonment  and  the  sea  stretched  an  open  maidan. 
It  was  dotted  with  white  tents. 

"  Troops,  I  see,"  remarked  Owen.  "  Are 
they  English  or  native  ? " 

"  English  ;  they  have  been  sent  here  from 
Bangalore  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  plague. 
The  commandant  is  a  nice  fellow,  pleasant  and 
sociable.  But  I  say,  Owen,  what  about  this 
heiress  }     Is  she  native  or  Eurasian  ? " 

"  Neither ;  she  is  English  as  far  as  birth  is 
concerned,  and  as  pure-blooded  as  I  am.  It  is 
a  most  romantic  story." 

"  We  will  have  it  when  we  get  in." 

They   left  the  white  tents  behind,  crossed  a 
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swampy  watercourse,  and  passed  along  a  smooth 
carriage- drive  between  some  low  mounds,  where 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  broken  masonry  crumbled 
half  hidden  under  rank  herbage.  The  bungalow, 
embowered  in  trees,  looked  out  upon  the  still 
waters  of  the  lagoon.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
the  sea  broke  monotonously  upon  a  sandy  shore, 
that  was  peculiarly  desolate  and  deserted.  Owen 
looked  round  as  he  climbed  down  from  the 
dog-cart. 

"Where  is  the  Fort.?" 

"  Gone  long  ago,  as  far  as  keep  and  drawbridge 
are  concerned.  All  that  remains  of  Fort  St. 
David  are  these  earthworks  that  you  see  about 
ihe  place.  Lally's  guns  knocked  the  Fort  into 
a  cocked  hat  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
But  come  along  inside  ;  you  must  be  dying  for 
a  drink  after  the  heat  and  glare." 

It  was  refreshingly  cool  within  the  walls  of 
the  bungalow.  Curtains  of  Indian  muslin  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  moist  breeze  that  blew  in  from 
the  sea,  and  there  was  no  need  of  punkah.  Doors 
and  windows  opened  on  to  deep  verandahs  that 
stretched  out  into  the  shade  of  the  long-armed 
banyan-trees.  A  shrubbery  of  crotons  and  panax 
bushes  nestled  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  house, 
providing  a  wealth  of  colour  with  their  gold  and 
crimson  foliage  and  soft  feathery  green.  The 
sea-breeze  brought  on  its  wings  the  boom  of 
the  sea,  with  occasionally  the  plaintive  cry  of  a 
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water-bird.  A  sigh  of  contentment  escaped 
Owen's  lips  as  he  put  down  his  glass. 

"You  must  amuse  yourself  till  dinner.  I  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do,"  said  his  host,  as  he  left  the 
room  for  the  office. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  servants  had  de- 
parted to  take  their  own  meal  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Owen,  extended  at  full  length  upon  a 
grass-hopper  couch  in  the  verandah,  lighted  his 
cigarette  in  leisurely  fashion.  His  story  was  yet 
untold.  One  thing  at  a  time,  was  his  rule  in  life. 
In  some  respects  it  was  a  good  rule  ;  it  ensured 
the  thorough  performance  of  the  task  of  the 
moment.  But  there  were  occasions  when  the 
attention  had  to  be  divided,  when  the  grasp  had 
to  be  right  and  left,  or  the  opportunity  was  lost 
for  ever.  On  these  occasions  Owen  failed  where 
a  man  of  greater  readiness  would  have  succeeded. 
Being  possessed  of  private  means,  his  failures  were 
of  no  consequence,  except  so  far  as  his  pride  was 
concerned. 

"  Now  about  this  heiress.  I  will  tell  you  her 
story,  and  then  you  must  give  me  your  help  and 
advice." 

"  In  my  official  capacity  or  as  a  friend  ? " 

"Wait  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to 
say." 

This  was  the  story  which  he  told.  There  was 
a  Cornishman  named  Tregethin.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  and  had  to  work 
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for  his  living.  Mining  was  the  profession  that  he 
chose,  and,  when  his  training  was  finished,  he  was 
tempted  to  accept  the  offer  of  employment  in  a 
new  mine  which  was  being  opened  up  in  the 
Wynaad  in  South  India.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  Wynaad,  except  what  the  prospectus 
of  the  new  mine  could  tell  him.  By  diligent 
inquiry  he  further  learned  that  it  was  a  district 
in  which  coffee  grew  ;  that  the  climate  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  though  apt  to  be  feverish  at  certain 
seasons.  The  salary  was  handsome,  and  for  the 
present  he  was  to  be  manager  and  chief  engineer. 
Under  the  circumstances  Tregethin  felt  justified 
in  marrying  the  girl  of  his  choice  before  he 
sailed. 

The  young  bride,  full  of  hope  and  happiness, 
was  charmed  with  all  she  saw.  Life  in  camp  on 
the  wild  hills  delighted  her.  The  tropical  forest 
with  its  wealth  of  vegetation,  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies, and  the  strange  people  who  gathered  round 
the  camp  never  ceased  to  interest  her.  Added 
to  this  there  was  the  new  bungalow  which  was 
being  built  under  her  eyes,  and  which  bid  fair 
to  become  as  pretty  a  house  as  the  feminine  heart 
could  desire.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  a  wonderful  virgin  soil  that  grew  flowers 
and  vegetables  as  if  by  magic. 

"Captain"  Tregethin,  as  he  called  himself, 
after  the  manner  of  mining  managers,  was  not 
quite  so  well  satisfied  with  his  department.     The 
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mine,  which  looked  so  well  in  the  prospectus, 
was  ill  its  earliest  infancy  of  shaft-sinking  and 
shed-building.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
Europeans.  The  rest  of  his  staiF  consisted  of  a 
Eurasian  clerk  or  two,  a  dozen  native  maistries, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  coolies.  He  threw  him- 
self into  his  work,  determined  that  it  should  not 
be  his  fault  if  it  failed.  And  he  wrote  frequently 
to  Bombay,  urging  the  more  speedy  despatch  of 
machinery  and  plant.  The  delays  were  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
and  there  came  periods  when,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  machinery,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  coolies  employed. 

Time  passed,  and  Mrs.  Tregethin,  established 
comfortably  in  her  new  house,  was  happy  enough 
in  the  prospect  of  motherhood.  There  was  no 
doctor  within  reach,  but  this  did  not  trouble  her 
nor  the  busy  husband.  Attended  only  by  the 
native  apothecary  and  the  ayah,  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  daughter,  whom  Tregethin  baptized 
himself  under  the  name  of  Dilys.  For  a  week 
all  seemed  to  be  going  well  with  mother  and 
child.  Then  fever  suddenly  set  in,  and  a  fort- 
night later  a  broken-hearted  husband  buried  his 
wife  amongst  the  Persian  roses  in  the  garden. 

Just  at  that  time  some  long-expected  machinery 
arrived,  and  Tregethin  was  obliged  to  be  at  the 
works  all  day.  He  had  no  leisure  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  the  ayah,  who  wailed  over  the 
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pining  infant,  crying  that  it  would  die  if  a  foster- 
mother  was  not  found  for  it.  There  were  no 
native  villages  nor  bazaars  within  reach — nothing 
but  the  mining  camp  of  workers,  and  though  it 
contained  a  few  women,  none  of  them  happened 
to  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  foster-mother. 

The  machinery  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
gang  of  Lumbadees.  They  are  the  gipsies  of 
India,  and  are  also  known  as  Brinjarees.  They  are 
a  wandering  tribe,  who  do  transport  work  among 
the  hills  where  there  are  no  roads.  Their  sturdy 
little  bullocks  possess  something  of  the  nature  of 
goats  in  their  power  of  climbing.  They  pass 
along  wild  hill  paths  and  through  forests,  where 
the  way  is  nothing  but  a  game  track.  In  the 
swampy  valleys  they  pick  out  with  unerring 
instinct  a  firm  footway  over  the  spongy  ground. 
The  Lumbadees  are  great  thieves,  yet  they  possess 
some  strange  traits  of  honesty.  The  fidelity  with 
which  they  keep  their  word  is  a  matter  of  history, 
and  they  are  scrupulously  honest  over  all  goods 
committed  to  their  charge.  They  possess  a  breed 
of  dogs  of  a  sandy  or  grey  colour.  The  dogs 
have  shaggy  coats,  and  are  larger  in  size  than  the 
old-fashioned  English  sheep  dogs.  They  are  not 
kept  by  any  other  caste  ;  like  the  poligars'  animals, 
though  faithful  to  death  to  their  own  masters, 
they  are  too  ready  to  fight,  and  are  treacherous 
and  savage  towards  strangers. 

Amongst  the  gang  of  gipsies  that  brought  up 
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the  machinery  was  a  young  woman  who  had  just 
lost  her  baby.  The  ayah,  with  the  maternal 
instincts  of  her  race,  endeavoured  to  secure  her 
services.  She  made  the  woman  a  handsome  ofFer 
of  clothes  and  money  to  take  the  situation  of 
amah,  and  reside  at  the  bungalow  for  a  year. 
But  nothing  would  induce  the  gipsy  woman  to 
approach  the  residence  of  an  Englishman.  Her 
husband,  she  vowed,  would  kill  her  if  she  entered 
the  house.  The  ayah  solved  the  difficulty  by 
carrying  the  child  to  the  Lumbadees'  camp.  The 
foster-mother  took  to  the  little  one  with  all  the 
love  that  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  her 
own.  She  even  gained  courage  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  ayah  near  the  house  at  stated  times. 
Late  at  night,  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
cuckoos  and  barbets  had  begun  to  call,  the  foster- 
mother  was  waiting  for  her  charge.  But  never 
once  did  she  venture  under  the  roof  of  the 
Englishman.  Ten  days  later,  when  the  bullocks 
were  rested,  the  Lumbadees  began  to  stir.  They 
were  anxious  to  depart,  and  the  foster-mother 
must  needs  go  with  them. 

The  ayah  was  in  despair ;  she  offered  money 
and  jewels  ;  she  begged,  coaxed,  and  threatened, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  husband  would  not  hear 
of  it.  The  woman  would  have  stayed,  for  she 
had  grown  fond  of  the  fair-skinned  smiling 
baby ;  but  the  tribe  backed  her  husband's 
decree  and   made   it   inexorable.      The   evening 
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before  the  departure  of  the  gipsies,  the  ayah 
and  the  woman  had  a  long  and  earnest  talk. 
Afterwards  the  ayah  sought  her  master. 

"  Sir,  the  Lumbadee  woman  will  not  stay." 

"  Have  you  promised  money  and  jewels  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  she  would  accept  them  if  she 
could,  for  she  loves  the  little  one  ;  but  her  people 
say  no." 

"  Then,  what  are  we  to  do  ? "  asked  the  forlorn 
widower,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  to 
pursue.  The  milk  of  the  cows  fed  upon  the  rank 
herbage  of  the  hills  would  be  poison  to  his  tiny 
daughter. 

The  ayah  looked  at  him  with  swimming  eyes. 
"  Sir,  the  baby  will  die  if  she  loses  the  Lumbadee 
mother." 

"  I  know  that,"  he  replied  irritably. 

"But  the  Lumbadee  mother,  though  she  is 
obliged  to  go,  will  continue  to  give  her  services  if 
master  will  let  baby  go  too." 

"  With  the  Lumbadees  ?  "  he  almost  shouted 
in  his  atonishment. 

"  It  is  the  only  way.  And  what  harm  can 
come  if  I  go  with  the  child  ?  The  woman 
promises  faithfully  that  she  will  take  care  of  me 
and  the  baby,  and  we  will  come  back  in  eighteen 
months  with  the  little  missie,  a  strong  English 
child." 

So  the  ayah  pleaded,  whilst  the  distracted 
father   listened.      Gradually   she    conquered   his 
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scruples,  and  wrung  from  him  a  consent  given 
against  his  better  judgment.  Poor  man  !  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  cruel  fate  had  left  him  no 
choice.  It  was  that,  or  pronouncing  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  child. 

The  gipsies  departed  with  their  picturesque 
string  of  bullocks  ;  one  animal  was  loaded  with 
the  clothes  so  carefully  prepared  by  the  fingers 
now  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  the  grave  under  the 
rose  bushes  in  the  garden.  Tregethin  watched 
the  party  with  a  heavy  heart  as  men  and  cattle 
trailed  over  the  hills,  dipping  into  the  moist  still 
valleys,  climbing  by  winding  paths  over  the  crests 
of  the  breezy  hills,  till  the  last  bright,  blue  cloth 
and  yellow  string  of  cowries  was  lost  in  the  distant 
jungle. 

The  ayah  was  faithful  to  her  charge,  and  three 
times  during  the  year  she  brought  Dilys  to  the 
bungalow,  a  smiling,  crowing,  chubby  child,  afraid 
of  nothing,  disposed  to  be  friendly  with  her 
delighted  father,  and  as  happy  as  a  little  jungle 
Iamb.  They  could  only  come  when  the  Lum- 
badees  had  business  that  brought  them  into  the 
district ;  but  Tregethin  was  satisfied.  At  the  last 
visit  he  begged  the  ayah  to  stay  and  dispense  with 
the  foster-mother.  The  good  woman,  thinking 
only  of  her  charge,  pleaded  for  a  few  months 
more.  By  that  time  missie  would  have  teeth 
to  eat  food  properly,  she  urged.  Tregethin  hesi- 
tated.   Though  Dilys  was  the  picture  of  health, 
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the  ayah  had  not  fared  so  well.  Long  tramping 
over  the  hills,  rough  food,  and  an  open-air  life, 
with  only  a  rude  tent  for  shelter,  had  told  upon 
her  constitution.  "Better  stay,"  he  said.  But 
the  ayah  was  obstinate.  "  It  is  for  only  a  little 
time,"  she  pleaded.  So  once  more  Tregethin 
watched  them  go  in  the  early  morning  light, 
carrying  the  little  Dilys  in  their  train. 

A  few  weeks  later,  two  events  happened  which 
curiously  affected  the  destiny  of  the  child.  The 
ayah  died  when  the  tribe  was  on  one  of  its  long 
marches  in  the  western  ghats  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  mine  stopped  working  for  want  of  funds. 
Tregethin  struggled  vainly  against  fate,  hoping 
that  the  remittances  would  arrive  ;  but  instead  of 
these,  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  shut  down 
the  works  and  incur  no  further  expense.  When 
he  made  known  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  his 
work-people  and  subordinates,  there  was  con- 
sternation and  complaint,  for  all  wages  were  in 
arrears.  He  did  his  best  to  satisfy  the  clamour- 
ing coolies,  and  emptied  the  cash-chest  to  its  last 
coin.  Convinced  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  got  they  departed  in  a  body.  As  their  voices 
died  away  in  the  distance,  Tregethin  read  a 
second  letter  which  had  been  brought  by  the 
market  coolie.  It  asked  him  to  come  to  Bombay 
to  receive  the  balance  of  his  salary,  and  directed 
him  to  leave  a  native  clerk  in  charge  of  the  mine. 

The   following   morning   he  awoke  with   an 
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uncomfortable  sensation  of  loneliness.  An  op- 
pressive silence  hung  over  the  deserted  shaft ; 
everything  was  still  in  the  engine-shed  ;  even  the 
bungalow,  itself  was  unusually  quiet,  and  his 
servant  omitted,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to 
bring  the  early  morning  tea.  He  hastily  dressed 
himself  and  went  out.  Every  native  and  Eura- 
sian had  departed,  fearing  starvation ;  he  was 
absolutely  alone  in  the  settlement.  When  the 
daily  market  coolie  failed  to  arrive,  Tregethin 
began  to  think  that  he  must  follow  the  example 
of  his  people.  Yet  he  wished  to  remain  if  it  was 
possible.  For  the  sake  of  the  child  he  must  stay. 
He  persevered  for  a  few  days  ;  but  when  the  store- 
room was  emptied  of  provisions,  and  a  whole  day 
was  passed  on  biscuits  and  a  cup  of  milk,  he  knew 
that  the  end  had  come,  and  that  he  must  go  too. 

He  locked  the  sheds,  fastened  doors  and 
windows,  let  loose  all  the  live  stock — the  six 
country  cows,  the  goats,  and  the  fowls — saddled 
his  Mahratta  pony,  and  rode  away  from  the 
deserted  mine  and  from  the  grave  among  the 
roses.  He  was  filled  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to 
accomplish  his  journey,  and  to  get  back  to  the 
mine  in  time  to  receive  the  ayah  and  the  child  on 
their  return  from  their  final  wanderings. 

But  misfortune  dogged  his  heels.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hills  he  sold  his  pony  to  buy  food 
and  a  railway  ticket.  He  could  not  afford  to 
travel  all  the  way  to  Bombay  by  rail,  and  so  did 
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the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot,  tramping  along 
the  dusty  sunburnt  roads  towards  the  great  sea- 
port. It  was  one  thing  to  live  on  the  hills  in  a 
cool  climate,  but  quite  another  to  walk  along  the 
heated  roads  of  the  plains.  The  sun  affected  his 
health,  and  when  at  last  Bombay  was  reached,  he 
was  only  fit  for  hospital.  In  his  more  lucid 
moments  he  spoke  of  the  ayah  and  his  daughter, 
but  the  nurse  and  doctor  thought  that  the  delirium 
of  the  sun-fever  still  disturbed  his  brain.  The 
broken  story  of  the  child  travelling  with  its  ayah, 
under  the  protection  of  a  wandering  tribe  ot 
Lumbadees  was  so  improbable,  so  incompre- 
hensible, when  other  and  simpler  means  might 
surely  have  been  found  to  provide  for  it.  They 
soothed  him  with  smooth  promises  as  they  might 
have  comforted  a  babbling  child,  and  Tregethin 
died,  not  unpeacefully,  leaving  his  little  daughter 
stranded  in  a  strange  land,  and  lost  amongst  a 
strange  people. 

Six  months  from  the  date  when  Tregethin  had 
last  watched  the  gipsies  depart,  they  returned,  true 
to  their  word,  to  deliver  up  their  charge,  for  so  the 
tribe  considered  Dilys.  The  door  of  the  bunga- 
low was  locked  and  the  camp  deserted.  The 
engineers  and  miners,  the  clerks  and  coolies  were 
gone,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  master  himself  had 
vanished.  The  bungalow  was  in  possession  of 
jungle  cats  and  bats.  The  garden  and  its  paths 
were  already  in  the  arms  of  a  vigorous  growth  of 
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creepers,  and  the  herbage  of  the  flower-beds  had 
sprung  up  breast  high. 

The  Lumbadees  looked  round  in  blank  con- 
sternation. If  the  ayah  had  been  with  them  they 
would  have  taken  counsel  with  her,  and  she  and 
the  child  would  have  sought  an  asylum  at  the 
nearest  missionary  station.  But  there  was  no  one 
to  give  advice  but  the  foster-mother  in  whose 
arms  the  pretty  little  English  maid  nestled  fondly. 
She  was  devotedly  attached  to  Dilys  and  had  but 
one  course  to  suggest,  the  adoption  of  the  child 
until  the  father  should  be  found.  The  gipsies 
shrugged  a  careless  shoulder  and  agreed  to  her 
proposition.  Their  share  of  the  bargain  had  been 
performed  and  they  had  no  time  to  waste  looking 
for  the  Englishman.  Breaking  open  the  bunga- 
low they  helped  themselves  to  movable  properties, 
the  price  of  which  would  suffice  to  pay  them  for 
the  keep  of  Dilys  ;  and  then,  without  further 
thought  on  the  matter,  they  returned  to  their 
transport  duties  amongst  the  native  merchants  on 
the  West  coast. 

Already  Dilys's  appearance  differed  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ayah's  time.  Her  European  clothes 
so  scrupulously  preserved  by  the  good  woman 
were  replaced  by  the  more  convenient  cloth  worn 
by  the  Lumbadee  children.  The  ayah,  faithful  to 
her  trust,  always  talked  to  the  baby  in  English, 
and  taught  it  a  few  words  of  its  mother  tongue. 
The   gipsy  woman    knew  no  English,  and   only 
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spoke  her  own  queer  language,  and  the  patois  of 
the  districts  which  they  traversed  between  the 
West  coast  and  the  plateau.  So  the  little  snow- 
drop grew  up  amongst  the  tawny  tiger-lilies, — a 
gipsy  child  in  everything  but  colour. 


CHAPTER  II 

Davenport  having  arrived  at  this  point  of  his 
story  relapsed  into  silence  as  though  the  tale  was 
ended.  Rex  handed  him  the  box  of  cigars  and 
called  to  his  servant  to  bring  sodawater  and  ice. 
The  sea-breeze  blew  fresh  and  cool  through  the 
verandah  rustling  the  leaves  of  the  crotons.  The 
flying-foxes  quarrelled  greedily  over  the  figs  on 
the  banyan  trees,  and  from  the  camp  on  the 
maidan  came  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle. 

"  Well,  and  has  this  child  turned  out  to  be  an 
heiress  ? " 

"Yes;  a  mortality  In   the  Tregethin   family 
during  the  last  few  years  has  left  her  the  sole 
survivor  of  her  generation." 
^     "  And  now  you  want  to  find  her  ?  " 

"That's  it." 

"  If  she  is  alive." 

*'  Oh,  she  is  alive  all  right,"  replied  Owen,  as 
he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  lighting  of 
his  cigar,  and  then  proceeded  to  superintend  the 
mixing  of  a  whisky  and  soda.  Rex  waited, 
knowing  of  old  that   his   friend  was  not   to  be 
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hurried.  "  Yes,  she  exists  right  enough.  Tre- 
gethin  had  a  sister  younger  than  himself,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  at  long  intervals.  He 
told  her  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  the  mother.  He  added  that  the 
baby  had  been  put  out  to  nurse,  with  the  ayah  to 
look  after  it,  and  that  the  foster-mother  was  a 
gipsy  woman.  Then  followed  a  long  silence,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  learned  that  her  brother  was 
dead.  She  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  closed 
mine  asking  for  information  about  the  child,  but 
could  get  none.  A  few  years  later  she  married. 
Her  husband  was  the  owner  of  a  coffee  estate  in 
Mysore  ;  and  chance  thus  brought  her  to  India 
and  to  a  district  adjoining  that  in  which  Tregethin 
had  laboured.  No  sooner  had  she  arrived  than 
she  renewed  her  Inquiries,  visiting  the  hospital 
where  he  died,  interviewing  doctor  and  nurse, 
questioning  them  closely  as  to  his  last  hours  and 
supposed  delirious  statements.  Then  she  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  mine.  The  camp  was  not  easy 
to  find,  for  the  jungle  had  grown  to  the  roofs  of 
the  sheds.  White  ants  and  rust  had  been  busy  in 
the  bungalow  and  the  place  was  enmeshed  with 
creepers  ;  not  a  human  soul  had  visited  it  for 
years.  The  wild  pigs  and  monkeys  were  in  undis- 
turbed possession  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  so. 

"  She  didn't  succeed,  then,  in  finding  the 
child  .? "  asked  Rex. 

"  Mrs.  Myrtle  was  a  woman  of  perseverance. 
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She  went  back  to  her  husband's  estate  nothing 
daunted,  and  set  her  woman's  wit  to  work.  With 
the  help  of  her  ayah  as  interpreter,  she  questioned 
every  coolie  that  set  foot  upon  the  estate.  From 
a  West-coast  man  she  heard  of  a  tribe  of  gipsies 
who  had  with  them  a  fair-skinned  child  supposed 
to  be  a  Mahratta  or  Tyar  foundling.  These 
Lumbadees  had  gone  north  into  the  Konkanee 
country,  said  the  coolie,  because  of  some  trouble 
with  the  police  over  the  smuggling  of  sandalwood 
from  Mysore  to  the  West  coast." 

"  Those  gipsy  fellows  are  born  smugglers.  I 
have  something  to  do  with  them  myself  between 
here  and  Pondicherry,  smuggling  French  brandy 
and  perfumes,"  said  Rex,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"Are  there  any  of  the  tribe  here  now?" 
asked  Davenport. 

"I  saw  some  with  a  string  of  bullocks  carry- 
ing ground-nuts  only  yesterday.  The  French 
ship  the  nuts — roots  they  ought  to  be  called — to 
the  Continent  to  help  in  the  manufacture  of  salad- 
oil." 

"  The  Lumbadees  were  not  altogether  strangers 
to  the  coffee-planter,  and  at  the  very  first  appear- 
ance on  the  estate  of  their  blue  cloths  and  cowrie 
ornaments,  Mrs.  Myrtle  got  speech  with  them. 
They  consented  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  message, 
should  they  ever  meet  any  members  of  the  tribe 
that   possessed   the   so-called   Tyar   child.      The 
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message  was  simple  but  to  the  point.  *  Foster- 
mother  of  the  Englishman's  daughter,  keep  faith 
with  the  father  and  bring  his  child  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Mysore  city.'  " 

"  She  should  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,"  said  Rex. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  police  whom 
the  Lumbadees  were  endeavouring  to  avoid  ;  and 
her  method  proved  successful.  One  day  the 
Brahmin  magistrate  saw  a  Lumbadee  child  of 
about  seven  years  of  age  standing  in  his  verandah. 
She  tallced  a  strange  mixture  of  gipsy  language, 
Tamil  and  Malayalum.  It  was  Dilys  Tregethin. 
The  Lumbadees  had  brought  her  back  true  to 
their  trust ;  but  they  took  care  not  to  show  them- 
selves, for  they  still  feared  that  the  police  might 
make  it  disagreeable  for  the  gang." 

"  How  could  Mrs.  Myrtle  identify  her  ? " 
asked  the  police-officer. 

"  The  gipsies  returned  with  the  child  some 
remnants  of  European  clothing  and  a  small  gold 
locket  containing  a  photograph  of  Tregethin. 
This  trinket  the  ayah  had  hung  round  the  baby's 
neck  soon  after  the  mother's  death,  and  it  was 
carefully  preserved,  probably  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  charm  of  some  kind.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  her  brother's 
long-lost  daughter.  Having  no  children  of  her 
own,  she  took  Dilys  to  her  heart  at  once." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  strange  little  creature  to 
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be  suddenly  admitted  into  a  well-ordered  English 
household.  How  did  Miss  Tregethin  take  to  the 
new  life  ? " 

"  She  soon  settled  down  and  learned  to  wear 
English  clothing,  to  eat  her  food  like  a  civilized 
being  and  to  speak  in  her  mother  tongue. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old,  Mrs.  Myrtle  sent 
her  to  the  nuns  at  Pondicherry  to  be  educated 
under  French  governesses,  and  she  spent  her 
holidays  on  the  estate  ;  very  happy  times  they 
were,  too,  according  to  poor  Mrs.  Myrtle's 
account." 

"  Apparently  you  have  found  your  heiress,  and 
she  is  safely  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  a 
motherly  relative,"  remarked  Rex. 

"  My  tale  is  not  quite  finished,"  replied  his 
deliberate  friend.  "  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
left  school  with  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
English  as  well  as  the  native  tongues  of  her 
childhood,  which,  living  in  India  as  she  did,  she 
never  lost.  Six  months  after  she  left  the  nuns  at 
Pondicherry  she  became  heiress  to  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  her  aunt  having  a  life  interest  in 
part  of  it.  Now  this  is  the  curious  part  of  my 
story.  On  coming  into  this  property  the  Myrtles 
decided  to  sell  their  estate  in  Mysore  and  to  retire 
to  England,  taking  Miss  Tregethin  with  them. 
They  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  engaged 
their  passages  in  a  steamer  sailing  from  Bombay  at 
a  certain  date,  packed  their  trunks  and  arranged 
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to  start  on  the  homeward  journey.  The  very 
mornhig  they  were  to  leave  Dilys  was  missing. 
She  vanished  in  a  marvellous  manner,  no  one 
knew  where.  She  left  no  letter  to  explain  her 
strange  conduct,  and  she  gave  no  sign  previously 
of  her  intentions.  She  simply  disappeared  off  the 
scenes." 

"  Surely  the  police  could  trace  her,"  said  Rex. 
He  had  infinite  faith  in  his  department. 

*'  It  proved  too  tough  a  task  for  the  Mysore 
police  anyway.  Myrtle  and  his  wife  had  to  put 
off  their  journey  and  they  stayed  on  for  nearly  a 
year,  turning  heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  girl ; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Mrs.  Myrtle  at  last  became 
so  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  disappointment 
that  the  doctors  ordered  her  home  without  further 
delay.  There  they  came  to  my  brother,  who  is  a 
solicitor,  and  who  is  doing  the  law  business  for  the 
Tregethin  estate,  and  they  told  him  the  whole 
story  which  I  have  just  given  to  you." 

"  Did  he  think  that  she  was  murdered  ? " 

"  We  had  a  suspicion  that  such  might  have 
been  the  case,  though  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  girl  should  have  met  with  such  an  awful  fate. 
Our  suspicions  have  been  set  at  rest  on  that 
point." 

"  Perhaps  there  was  a  lover." 

"  Not  that  Mrs.  Myrtle  knew  of." 

"Was  nothing  heard  of  her  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,  until  three  months  ago, 
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when  she  came  of  age.  Then  my  brother  received 
a  letter  from  her  directing  him  to  continue  the 
management  of  her  property  until  such  time  as 
she  should  claim  it.  It  was  clear  and  concise, 
showing  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  her  position. 
He  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Myrtle,  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  Dilys  was  dead,  and  was  becoming 
reconciled  to  that  idea.  It  upset  her  terribly,  and 
she  wanted  to  start  for  India  by  the  next  boat. 
But  she  is  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health,  and 
her  husband  persuaded  her  to  send  me  instead. 
So  here  I  am,  a  barrister  not  over-burdened  with 
work,  under  orders  to  find  Miss  Tregethin  at  any 
cost." 

"  Did  he  also  tell  you  to  marry  her  ? "  asked 
Rex,  regarding  his  old  friend  with  amused  eyes. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  replied  the  imperturbable  Owen. 
"  To  be  honest,  that  was  quite  my  own  idea." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  it  ? " 

"  You  see,  I  promised  Mrs.  Myrtle  that  I 
would  bring  Dilys  home  with  me.  *She  won't 
come,'  said  that  lady,  and  then  she  began  to  cry. 
Women's  tears  always  make  me  lose  my  head. 
*  I  will  make  her  come.  If  I  can't  do  it  in  any 
other  way,  I'll  marry  her,*  I  exclaimed." 

"  What  did  Mrs.  Mrytle  say  to  that .? "  asked 
Rex. 

**  She  just  jumped  at  it,  and  it  comforted  her 
beyond  measure." 

**You   have  taken  a  leap  in   the  dark,   old 
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fellow,  and  no  mistake  !  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  call  myself  the  husband  of  a  girl  who  has  had 
such  a  strange  bringing-up  as  Miss  Tregethin."     1 

"  Whatever  she  may  be  like,  I  feel  that  I  am 
pledged  to  Mrs.  Myrtle,  if  I  can't  persuade  Dilys 
to  go  otherwise." 

"  You  think  that  the  lady  will  follow  you  to 
the  other  end  of  the  earth  if  once  she  is  caught 
in  the  toils  of  matrimony  } " 

"  That  is  to  be  seen  ;  meanwhile  I  must  find 
her,  and  you  must  help." 

"  If  she  disappeared  in  Mysore,  I  suppose 
you  will  look  for  her  there.  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  be  of  any  assistance,  as  my  district  is  Cuddalore, 
which  is  out  of  your  beat  altogether." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Davenport. 
He  finished  his  whisky  and  soda,  and  rose 
from  the  cane  lounge  with  a  yawn  suggestive 
of  bed. 

«  Why  ? " 

"  Because  of  the  address  to  which  she  directed 
my  brother  to  send  his  reply,"  answered  the  guest, 
holding  out  his  hand  in  good-night  greeting. 

"  And  that  was ?  "     Rex's  curiosity  was 

mastering  every  other  emotion. 

"  The  letter  was  to  be  sent  *  To  the  care  of 
Soobarow,  Head  Constable,  Cuddalore,  South 
India.     To  be  called  for.'  " 

Owen  turned  towards  his  room  without 
another  word.     His  long  journey  had  tired  him 
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out,  and  he  did  not  note  the  expression  of  blank 
astonishment  on  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Soobarow  !  What  on  earth  has  my  most 
trusted  head-constable  got  to  do  with  Dilys 
Tregethin,  the  lost  heiress  i*  " 


CHAPTER   III 

The  town  of  Cuddalore  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
is  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Madras.  The  district  of  Arcot  in  which  it  stands 
is  mostly  flat,  producing  grain,  indigo,  sugar-cane 
and  ground-nuts.  An  old  trunk  road  from  north 
to  south  passes  through  the  cantonment  and  town, 
running  parallel  with  the  railway.  The  scenery 
has  a  charm  of  its  own.  Avenues  of  hoary  old 
trees,  stretches  of  emerald  rice-fields,  gleaming 
sheets  of  water,  villages,  palm-groves  and  casua- 
rina  plantations,  with  here  and  there  uncultivated 
patches  of  rock  and  cactus,  vary  the  landscape. 
The  tropical  sun  steeps  everything  in  rich  colours, 
rosy  at  morn,  golden  at  noon,  and  purple  at  sun- 
set. Between  the  old  town  and  the  cantonment 
runs  the  Gudalam  river,  a  thread  of  blue  in  the 
dry  weather,  and  a  raging  torrent  of  brown  muddy 
water  in  the  rains. 

The  Europeans  employed  in  the  service  of 
Government  live  in  the  cantonment  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  The  old  town  on  the  south 
side  is  the  abode  of  the  native  population.     In 
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addition  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  there 
is  a  little  colony  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
The  Englishmen  are  mostly  old  soldiers  who 
have  taken  their  pensions  and  have  elected  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  country.  The 
attraction  is  usually  a  native  or  Eurasian  wife 
together  with  a  natural  liking  for  the  luxuries  of 
the  tropics,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  food  and 
liquor,  and  cheap  servants  and  house-rent.  The 
poorest  European  or  Eurasian  can  obtain  the 
services  of  a  kitchen  servant  in  return  for  his 
food. 

John  Brand  and  Ben  Bullen  were  two  pen- 
sioners who  had  adopted  this  course.  They  served 
the  Company  and  afterwards  the  Queen  for  many 
years  in  the  same  regiment.  Bullen  belonged  to 
Suffolk,  and  the  accent  of  the  Eastern  counties 
still  hung  about  his  speech,  especially  in  moments 
of  excitement.  He  had  married  a  native  woman 
who  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  had  borne 
him  a  large  family. 

Brand  was  bred  and  born  in  London,  a  towns- 
man to  the  tip  of  his  fingers.  In  days  gone  by 
he  had  been  the  smartest  sergeant  in  the  regiment. 
There  promotion  stopped,  for  Brand  had  a  little 
weakness  which  militated  against  his  advancement 
in  life.  To  use  his  own  expression,  he  was  oc- 
casionally "  overtook."  It  did  not  happen  often, 
but  when  it  did,  he  was  noisy  and  troublesome ; 
and  though  his  servant  did  his  best  to  screen  his 
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master,  the  truth  leaked  out,  and  Brand  climbed 
the  regimental  ladder  no  higher. 

Bullen  and  Brand  formed  a  friendship  which 
proved  to  be  life-long.  They  banded  together 
with  four  others  and  shared  the  services  of  a 
native  servant  whom  they  called  Rammersammy, 
shortened  sometimes  to  Sammy.  He  cleaned 
their  accoutrements,  and  waited  on  them  "just 
as  if  they  were  lords,"  to  quote  their  own  words, 
and  all  for  the  sum  of  six  rupees  a  month. 
Ramaswamy  attached  himself  especially  to  Brand, 
v/ho  undertook  to  train  him.  It  was  admitted 
by  all  his  comrades  that  Brand  knew  better  than 
any  of  them  how  a  gentleman's  servant  should 
behave,  having  occupied  that  position  himself 
before  he  joined  the  ranks.  No  one  could  accuse 
him  of  shirking  his  task  ;  he  spared  no  pains  in 
teaching  Ramaswamy  how  to  brush,  clean,  and 
polish,  how  to  fold  and  put  away  clothes,  and 
how  to  lay  them  out  ready  for  use.  Like  all 
native  servants,  the  man  was  flattered  by  the 
unremitting  attention  and  interest  shown  in  his 
work.  He  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  took  as 
great  a  pride  in  his  success  as  was  evinced  by 
his  instructor.  He  became  the  smartest  "boy'* 
in  the  barracks,  and  was  the  envy  of  all  the 
other  syndicates  of  masters.  If  there  was  one 
thing  in  which  he  excelled  above  all  others,  it 
was  in  his  manner  and  mode  of  address.  Brand 
managed   to  instil   into    him    something   of  the 
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quiet  alertness  of  a  first-class  valet,  who  antici- 
pates without  obtrusiveness  his  master's  wants. 
And  he  taught  him  to  use  the  honorific  "  sir " 
freely.  It  became  "sar"  in  Ramaswamy's  mouth, 
and  the  sound  of  it  was  music  in  the  ears  of  his 
masters. 

When,  in  the  course  of  years,  one  by  one  of 
his  employers  departed,  Bullen  to  be  married,  and 
the  others  with  the  regiment  to  England,  Rama- 
swamy  remained  contentedly  with  Brand,  following 
him  into  private  life.  Wages  were  at  first  scantily 
and  irregularly  paid,  but  in  addition  to  the  bond 
of  attachment  between  master  and  man,  there 
were  compensations  which  made  life  worth  living 
to  the  servant  grown  old  in  his  master's  service. 

Brand's  favourite  pursuit  was  fishing  in  the 
Gudalam.  The  old  man  might  often  be  seen 
wending  his  way  to  the  river,  wearing  shirt  and 
trousers  and  a  pith  hat.  His  feet  were  bare,  and^ 
he  carried  a  large  creel  slung  across  his  shoulders 
after  the  fashion  of  all  enthusiastic  anglers. 
Fishing-rods  and  a  box  of  bait  completed  his 
outfit. 

When  he  went  to  ask  for  his  mail  letters  at 
the  post-office  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail, 
letters  which  never  came  ;  or  when  he  walked  to 
the  Kutchery  to  receive  his  pension,  his  appear- 
ance was  very  different ;  for  Brand  was  a  dandy 
in  his  way.  On  retirement  from  the  service  in 
place  of  the  smart  uniform  of  his  sovereign,  he 
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adopted  a  neat  suit  of  white  duck,  which  was  as 
becoming  to  his  dapper  litde  figure  as  the  white 
drill  regulation  jacket.  The  same  care  was  ob- 
served in  making  his  toilette  as  when  he  dressed 
for  parade.  A  spotless  shirt  and  collar,  a  clean 
suit,  and  a  satin  tie  were  laid  out  by  the  careful 
Ramaswamy,  who  helped  his  master  into  them 
when  the  barber  had  finished  his  work.  The 
brown  canvas  shoes  were  neatly  tied  ;  a  gold 
signet  ring  and  a  silver-topped  cane,  produced 
from  some  secret  hiding-place  known  only  to 
Ramaswamy,  completed  the  costume,  which  in 
Bullen's  eyes  at  least  marked  Brand  as  "quite 
the  gentleman." 

Having  made  his  toilette,  Brand  seated  him- 
self on  a  chair  in  the  verandah,  and  waited  until 
Ramaswamy  had  assumed  a  blue  cotton  coat,  a 
turban  of  white  muslin,  and  some  stiff  starched 
drapery  falling  in  giant  folds  round  his  thin  old 
legs.  As  he  emerged  from  the  smoky  den  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  served  as  kitchen  and 
dwelling.  Brand  usually  greeted  him  with  the 
query,  "  Made  yourself  quite  clean  like  a 
gentleman's  servant  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sar." 

"  Then  come  along,  boy."  And  they  started 
for  the  Kutchery  followed  by  the  admiring  eyes 
of  the  townspeople,  who  thought  Mr.  "  Berrand," 
as  they  called  him,  as  great  a  personage  as  the 
Government   officer    himself.     The   Englishman 
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walked  in  front,  whilst  his  servant  trotted  at  a 
respectful  distance  behind,  keeping  sufficiently 
near  to  be  able  to  hear  his  master  should  he 
desire  to  hold  any  conversation.  At  the  Kutchery 
he  found  BuUen,  who  had  come  on  the  same 
errand. 

The  two  pensioners  were  well  known  to  Mr. 
Hensley.  He  had  a  liking  for  them  both,  and 
seldom  let  them  go  without  having  a  chat.  Brand 
did  most  of  the  talking,  whilst  Bullen  listened  in 
admiration  of  his  friend's  powers  of  conversation 
so  far  exceeding  his  own.  After  signing  the 
receipt,  the  money  was  handed  to  them.  Bullen 
put  his  into  his  trousers-pocket  in  true  British 
style  ;  but  Brand,  with  a  lofty  gesture,  handed 
the  cash  to  his  servant,  and  then  stood  at  atten- 
tion in  his  best  regimental  manner  to  hear  Mr. 
Hensley's  remarks.  Every  pay-day  the  same 
little  scene  was  enacted  with  variations  according 
to  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  collector.  The 
topics  discussed  were  the  old  regimental  days, 
the  wickedness  of  the  natives  with  the  general 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  increasing 
impudence  of  the  Hindoos. 

Meanwhile  Ramaswamy,  assuming  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  Treasury  peon,  squatted  on 
the  matted  floor  of  the  office  and  counted  the 
rupees  with  a  precision  worthy  of  a  larger  sum, 
arranging  the  coins  into  little  heaps,  which  were 
counted  again  and  again.     Having  reckoned  it  up 
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for  the  twentieth  time  he  waited  for  the  signal 
from  his  master  to  put  It  in  a  grimy  canvas  bag. 
Brand  and  Mr.  Hensley  continued  to  chat  until 
a  pause  occurred,  when  the  old  soldier  turned  to 
his  boy. 

"  Is  the  money  right  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sar." 

"  You  haven't  dropped  any  ?  '* 

"  No,  sar." 

'*  Nor  slipped  any  of  it  into  that  big  turban 
of  yours  ?  " 

«  No,  sar." 

"  You  can't  trust  these  natives,  sir," — this  to 
Mr.  Hensley,  in  a  confidential  tone.  "  They  are  so 
shifty."    Then  to  the  boy,  "  Here,  give  it  to  me." 

"Yes,  sar." 

Ramaswamy  jingled  it  into  the  bag,  tied  it  up, 
and  tendered  it  to  his  master,  who  withdrew  his 
hand  as  if  on  second  thoughts. 

"  No,  boy,  you  can  carry  it  yourself,"  he  said, 
with  a  magnificent  condescension. 

"Yes,  sar  ;  I  keep  take  care,  sar.' 

As  Ramaswamy  stowed  it  away  in  a  hidden 
pocket  of  some  mysterious  inner  garment  under 
the  blue  coat.  Brand  turned  to  Mr.  Hensley  and 
said — 

"  I've  had  this  boy  for  thirty  years  come  next 
Christmas,  sir.  He  has  been  a  good  servant  to 
me.  I  used  to  share  him  with  my  mates.  We 
had  to  strap  him  sometimes,  he  was  such  a  beggar 
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for  drink."  Here  Ramaswamy's  eyes  twinkled 
with  decorously  repressed  amusement.  "  But  he 
don't  often  break  out  now.  He  is  devoted  to 
me,  and  I  coulJ  trust  him  with  thousands  of 
rupees  ;  he'd  never  touch  one." 

During  this  relation  of  his  vices  and  virtues, 
the  old  man  stood  wagging  his  head  in  cordial 
assent  to  all  that  his  master  said,  as  proud  as  if  he 
were  the  Governor's  own  body-servant. 

"  But  he's  one  among  many,  he  is.  The  rest 
of  them  are  cunning  shifty  devils,  cringing  before 
your  face,  but  playing  the  very  deuce  behind  your 
back.  It's  only  when  you  take  'em  in  hand,  as  I 
have  took  this  one,  that  you  can  lick  'em  into  any- 
thing that's  fit  for  European  service.  This  one, 
he's  mastered,  he  is — ain't  yer,  boy  ? — and  he 
knows  it." 

There  was  a  little  shower  of  hearty  "Yes, 
sars "  from  Ramaswamy,  and  his  head  wagged 
until  the  muslin  turban  seemed  likely  to  fall  off. 

When  Bullen  described  the  incident  to  his 
wife  and  daughter  afterwards,  as  he  never  failed 
to  do,  he  invariably  concluded  with  the  words, 
"  Well,  there,  Mr.  Brand  always  is  such  a  gentle- 
man, he  is." 

Mr.  Hensley  never  omitted  to  address  a  few 
kind  words  to  Ben  Bullen. 

"  Is  your  wife  quite  well,  Bullen  .?  " 

Ben's  conversational  powers  were  not  great, 
but  his  wife  was  one  of  the  topics  upon  which  he 
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could  be  eloquent.  He  had  married  a  native 
named  Mariamah,  a  name  which  he  had  con- 
verted into  Mary,  or  more  familiarly  *'  Molly, 
mor."  As  Brand  took  credit  for  the  training  of 
Ramaswamy,  so  Bullen  prided  himself  upon  the 
making  of  Mrs.  Bullen  and  her  excellence  as 
a  wife  and  mother.  According  to  his  account, 
all  her  domestic  virtues  had  been  inculcated  by 
himself. 

"  She's  middling,  thank-ye,  sir.  She  is  busy 
knitting  me  a  pair  of  socks.  There,  it's  the  truth 
I'm  speaking,  them  socks  are  knitted  just  as  if  an 
Englishwoman  had  done  them.  You  couldn't 
tell  the  difference." 

*'  She  makes  you  a  good  wife  .? " 

"  That  she  do  ;  and,  excepting  for  her  colour, 
she  might  be  a  European.  I  have  taught  her  to 
read  a  little,  and  she  can  cook  and  sew.  Every 
Sunday  she  goes  to  church  regular,  just  as  my 
mother  did." 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  a  Christian,"  remarked  Mr. 
Hensley. 

"  She  wasn't  born  a  Christian,  but  I  converted 
her,  I  did,  sir.  That  took  me  some  time  to  do 
it,  but  I  told  her  she'd  go  to  hell  if  she  didn't 
come  Christian.  Her  people  were  very  much 
against  it.  One  day  she  come  to  me  and  she  say, 
"  Ben,  are  you  going  to  hell  ?  "  and  I  said,  "  No, 
mor,  I  ain't  going  there,  and  don't  you  think  it." 
"  Then  I  shan't  go,"  said  she.     "  Well,  if  that's 
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so,  I  had  better  speak  to  the  Missionary,"  I  said, 
and  I  did  so  that  very  day.  He  baptized  her  in 
the  Mission  Church,  where  I  afterwards  married 
her,  and  he  was  wonderful  pleased  with  the  way  I 
did  it.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  that  I  have 
never  took  a  stick  to  her,  not  once,  and  we  have 
been  married  twenty-five  years." 

The  two  pensioners  departed,  Brand  saluting 
with  the  smartness  of  a  young  colour-sergeant, 
Bullen  touching  his  hat  Suffolk  fashion,  and 
Ramaswamy  salaaming  low. 

On  reaching  home  Brand,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  boy,  divested  himself  of  his  finery,  and 
returned  to  his  usual  dress  of  shirt  and  trousers. 
Whatever  he  might  be  doing,  whether  it  was 
fishing  in  the  river  or  smoking  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  own  verandah,  he  wore  a  pair  of  clean  white 
ducks.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  gentleman 
might  be  known  by  his  nether  garments.  Shirts 
did  not  matter  ;  they  might  be  of  flannel  or 
cotton,  and  there  was  no  style  about  them. 
Natives  wore  shirts  ;  they  did  not  know  how  to 
put  them  on,  and  looked  (as  he  expressed  it),  fine 
objects  in  them.  But  trousers  were  the  mark  of 
an  Englishman,  and  clean  trousers  were  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman.  It  was  no  temptation  to  him^ 
therefore,  as  it  was  to  his  friend  Bullen,  to  wear 
pyjamas  in  the  house  after  the  manner  of  Eurasians. 
When  Brand  was  dilating  upon  the  many  virtues 
and  vices  of  his  servant,  the  black  eyes  twinkled 
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at  the  memory  of  certain  episodes  connected  with 
his  master's  dual  garments. 

Brand's  one  weakness  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. There  were  occasions — happily  rare — 
when  he  was  "  overtook."  Bazaar  rumour  had  it 
that  Ramaswamy  followed  his  master's  example, 
but  where  they  procured  the  liquor  was  a  mystery, 
the  drinking  fit  not  being  coincident  with  the 
drawing  of  the  pension.  The  stuff  they  drank 
was  something  better  than  the  coarse,  fiery  arrack 
of  the  country,  for  it  treated  them  both  well,  and 
left  little  sign  behind  it.  There  was  a  whisper 
that  it  was  French  brandy. 

When  Brand  was  under  the  influence  of  drink 
his  tongue  was  loosened,  and  he  babbled  of  matters 
which  should  be  kept  secret.  This  was  the  one 
anxiety  of  Ramaswamy's  life.  In  the  privacy  of 
the  house  it  did  not  matter  what  Brand  said, 
but  it  was  unsafe  to  allow  him  to  go  abroad. 
Naturally  of  a  reserved  nature,  like  all  town-bred 
men,  he  was  on  his  guard  even  when  his  glib 
tongue  wagged  its  fastest.  But  brandy  caused 
him  to  bare  his  very  soul  to  the  commonest  coolie. 
Therefore  his  faithful  servant  was  careful  to  see 
that  his  master  indulged  his  weakness  in  private 
with  locked  doors.  So  long  as  the  boy  was 
present  to  watch  over  him,  all  went  well. 

Brand  in  his  cups  was  full  of  national  and 
regimental  pride,  and  his  companion  was  obliged 
to  listen  to   long  stories   of  the   doings  of  the 
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regiment,  as  he  stood  behind  his  master's  chair 
repeating,  "  Yes,  sar  ;  no,  sar  ;  yes,  sar,"  con- 
tinuously. The  pleasure  of  being  addressed  as 
"  Sir,"  lifted  Brand  to  the  very  skies  on  a 
pinnacle  of  happiness.  When  the  stories  were 
exhausted,  he  showed  signs  of  haughtiness,  and 
was  inclined  to  criticise  his  attendant. 

"  Rammersammy." 

"Yes,  sar!" 

"  Come  here.**" 

"Yes,  sar!" 

"You  scoundrel." 

"No,  sar!" 

"But  I  say " 

"Yes,  sar!  " 

" that  you  are  a  scoundrel.** 

"  Yes,  sar  ;  no,  sar  !  " 

"  Rammersammy," — with  still  greater  severity. 

"  Yes,  sar !  I  thinking  master  soon  made 
captain  now — captain,  sar  !  Yes,  sar  !  No,  sar  ! 
Master  make  very  good  captain,  sar  1  Ramaswamy 
plenty  proud  of  master  ;  yes,  sar  !  " 

Gradually  lulled  by  Ramaswamy's  chant. 
Brand  fell  into  deep  sleep.  Then  it  was  the  old 
servant's  opportunity  ;  but  before  indulging  him- 
self, he  made  his  master  secure  by  removing  the 
white-duck  trousers.  In  his  worst  moments 
nothing  would  have  induced  Brand  to  leave  his 
house  without  his  garments.  Usually  they  were 
removed  after  he  was  asleep  ;  but  there  had  been 
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occasions  when  he  showed  signs  of  wishing  to  go 
into  the  town  after  he  had  had  a  little  liquor. 
Ramaswamy  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  Vowing  that 
the  dhoby  had  just  arrived,  and  that  the  trousers 
must  go  to  the  wash  at  once,  he  pulled  them  off 
without  ceremony,  and  handed  him  the  cotton 
garments  worn  at  night.  A  clean  pair  of  ducks 
were  not  forthcoming  until  Brand  was  fit  to  be 
trusted  among  his  fellow-men  again. 

With  Brand  asleep  and  trouserless  on  his 
string  cot,  Ramaswamy  ventured  to  indulge.  A 
moderate  glass  of  raw  brandy  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  happy,  and  he  usually  recovered  long 
before  his  master.  If,  on  awaking,  Brand  de- 
manded more  spirit,  it  was  dealt  out  with  a  sparing 
hand  ;  but  no  white  ducks  were  permitted  until 
he  was  quite  sober.  Like  all  Englishmen,  he  was 
a  worm  without  them.  In  vain  he  begged  and 
prayed  for  the  precious  article  of  male  attire.  It 
was  of  no  use.  He  even  shed  tears,  but  Rama- 
swamy was  adamantine,  and  swore  that  they  were 
miles  away  at  the  dhoby  tank. 

Once  and  once  only.  Brand,  after  a  glass  or 
two,  m|.naged  to  get  into  the  street ;  Ramaswamy 
being  for  some  reason  absent  at  the  critical 
moment.  Furnished  with  the  door-key  and  a  tin 
plate,  the  old  pensioner  wandered  down  the 
thronged  streets  of  the  bazaar,  singing  a  wild 
canteen  song,  and  keeping  time  upon  the  plate 
with  the  key.     He  soon  had  a  mob  about  his 
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heels.  He  was  just  in  that  boastful,  self-glorious 
condition,  when  he  wanted  his  full  mead  of  "  sar." 
The  native  boys  of  the  town  only  hooted  and 
jeered  at  him,  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  baiting  a  helpless  "Tommy." 

Ramaswamy  came  home,  found  the  door  open 
and  the  bottle  on  the  table.  It  told  its  own  tale, 
and,  fearing  disaster,  he  rushed  out  to  seek  his 
master.  There  he  was,  in  the  thick  of  the  bazaar, 
expatiating  on  the  rascality  of  the  natives,  and  on 
the  excellency  of  brandy,  offering  to  fight  any  one 
who  disputed  his  statement.  A  group  of  police 
peons  had  gathered  near  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  were  endeavouring  to  summon  up 
sufficient  courage  to  arrest  him.  But  the  arrest 
of  a  British  soldier  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
is  almost  as  formidable  a  business  to  a  native  as 
trapping  a  tiger. 

Just  at  that  moment  an  old  man  blundered 
up  against  Brand,  and,  instead  of  apologizing, 
loaded  him  with  abuse.  Brand's  blood  was  up 
in  a  moment,  and  he  reached  out  an  unsteady 
hand  to  grab  his  assailant,  hitting  wildly  with  the 
other.  Ramaswamy  dodged  the  blows,  leading 
his  master  unconsciously  towards  his  domicile. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  an  unceremonious 
push  sent  Brand  headlong  over  the  threshold. 
The  door  was  quickly  closed,  shutting  out  the 
gaze  of  an  excited  crowd,  and  he  was  presently 
extended  at  full  length  on  his  cot.     Ramaswamy 
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suddenly  altered  his  tone,  and  interlarding  his 
speech  with  a  profusion  of  "  Sar  !  "  and  "  Dhoby, 
sar,"  pulled  off  the  white  ducks  before  the 
Enghshman  was  aware  of  his  intention. 

For  this  escapade  Brand  was  kept  four  days 
in  durance  vile  before  Ramaswamy  would  serve 
him  out  a  clean  pair.  Never  had  the  dhoby  been 
so  long  in  bringing  back  the  linen.  But  never 
before  had  Brand  given  Ramaswamy  such  a  fright. 
When  he  was  once  more  sober  he  wrote  a  piteous 
appeal  to  Mr.  Hensley,  begging  him  to  use  his 
authority  with  the  dhoby,  and  oblige  the  man  to 
return  the  clothes.  He  sent  the  letter  by  Rama- 
swamy, who  explained  matters  fully. 

"  My  master  too  much  plenty  drinking,  sar  ! 
I  can't  give  t'ousers  till  quite  well  again." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing } "  asked  Mr. 
Hensley,  much  amused  with  the  old  servant's 
method  of  controlling  his  master. 

"  Plenty  talking,  plenty  singing,  plenty  fight- 
ing in  the  bazaar.  Too  much  bobbery  making 
and  polliss  giving  trouble,"  was  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Hensley  laughed,  and  promised  to  look 
in  that  evening.  He  found  Brand  very  miserable 
and  depressed. 

"  Hallo,  Brand  I     What's  the  matter  .? " 

The  pensioner  looked  sheepish  and  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself,  as  he  replied — 

"Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  been 
overtook." 
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"This  is  a  serious  matter  ;  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  do  such  a  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Hensley,  with  due  gravity. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  true,"  was  the  repentant  reply. 

"I  thought  that  you  had  got  over  this  weakness. 
How  did  you  manage  to  be  overtaken  in  this  way  ? " 

Brand  looked  up  and  down  and  then  at 
Ramaswamy  for  help,  but  he  could  think  of  no 
excuse  or  explanation.     At  last  he  said — 

*'  Well,  sir,  there  you  beat  me,  for  1  really  don't 
know  how  I  come  to  be  overtook  in  this  way." 

"  And  the  dhoby  has  taken  all  your  clothes, 
you  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  drunken  warmint,  Rama- 
swamy, let  the  man  have  them  all.  I  can't  think 
what  he  was  about,  except  that  he  had  been  at 
the  bottle,  which  I,  like  a  fool,  left  on  the  table. 
He's  such  a  beggar  for  drink.  But  I'll  strap  him 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  clothes  on." 

Ramaswamy  did  not  show  any  fear  at  this 
terrible  threat.  On  the  contrary,  he  approached 
with  a  smile  of  confidence,  and  said — 

*'  Dhoby  done  bring  clothes,  sar." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Hensley,  rising  to  go. 
"Now  you  can  dress  yourself  decently.  Brand " 

"Like  a  gentleman,  sir." 

"And  don't  let  it  occur  again.  It  is  such  a 
disgraceful  example  to  the  whole  town." 

Mr.  Hensley  departed,  leaving  Brand  to  make 
his  toilette  and  resume  his  national  garments. 


CHAPTER   IV 

It  was  mall  day — that  is  to  say,  the  day  on  which 
the  weekly  English  mall  was  expected.  Delivery 
by  the  native  postman,  known  as  the  post-peon, 
was  slow  and  uncertain.  When  there  was  a  heavy 
bag,  he  used  his  own  judgment  in  the  distribution 
of  it.  Having  delivered  the  usual  quantity  of 
letters,  he  was  apt  to  retain  the  surplus  for  the 
next  day's  round.  The  English  residents  of 
Cuddalore  preferred  to  send  their  own  peons 
for  their  letters.  Other  inhabitants,  native  as 
well  as  Eurasian,  who  did  not  possess  peons,  went 
in  person  if  they  had  reason  to  think  that  any 
of  their  friends  had  been  writing.  But  the  native 
of  India  is  not  addicted  to  correspondence  other 
than  what  is  necessary  to  business,  and  the 
townspeople  of  Cuddalore  had  little  business  that 
required  the  assistance  of  the  post. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail  following 
that  which  brought  Owen  Davenport,  the  cus- 
tomary group  gathered  round  the  post-office 
waiting  for  the  letters  to  be  given  out.  The 
belted  servants  of  the  judge,  the  collector,  and 
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other  civilians,  each  bearing  a  leather  post-bag, 
were  seated  under  the  shade  of  the  tamarind  tree, 
leaving  the  verandah  of  the  post-office  bungalow 
to  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

"We  have  visitors,"  announced  Babajee,  Mr. 
Hensley's  servant. 

"  Sent  on  to  your  master  from  Madras  by 
Government } "  asked  the  judge's  peon. 

"  Not  this  time ;  they  are  friends  of  the 
Missie.  They  travelled  out  on  the  same  ship 
with  her,  and  being  pleasant  gentlemen,  the 
Missie  asked  them  to  visit  her  father." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  chosen  one  for  her  husband, 
instead  of  the  polliss-officer  ?  " 

Babajee  shook  his  head  negatively.  "The 
Missie  laughs  too  much  to  be  thinking  of 
marriage.  She  is  always  making  fun.  Only 
yesterday,  she  turned  the  laughter  of  the  house 
against  the  cook.  Even  the  master  smiled  when 
he  heard  the  tale.  The  cook  is  a  good  man,  and 
pleases  the  master  with  his  dishes.  But  when  all 
his  work  is  done,  he  likes  his  arrack  and  his  pipe 
as  we  do." 

His  listeners  wagged  their  heads  in  unanimous 
approval  of  the  sentiment. 

"Last  evening,  after  dinner  was  finished,  the 
visitors,  who  are  strange  men  with  un-English 
ways,  asked  if  they  might  have  some  hot  soup 
at  midnight.     The   Missie  took  a  tin  from  the 
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storeroom,  and   went  herself  to  the    kitchen  to 
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tell  the  cook  how  to  warm  the  soup.  By  that 
time  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drunk  his 
arrack.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
understand  what  the  Missie  said.  She  called  the 
ayah.  *  What  is  this  ?  '  she  asked.  That  owl 
of  a  woman,  instead  of  replying  that  he  was  sick 
with  fever,  told  the  Missie  that  he  had  been 
drinking  arrack.  It  was  foolish  of  the  cook  to 
deny  the  woman  milk  for  her  coffee." 

"  Was  the  Missie  angry  ?  " 

A  broad  grin  illumined  the  face  of  Babajee  as 
he  continued — 

"  Our  Missie  is  never  angry.  She  made  fun 
only.  She  called  me  and  Marava,  and  directed 
us  to  take  the  cook  to  the  Pound,  together  with 
his  mat  and  blanket,  and  he  slept  the  night 
there  ;  the  Pound  peon  having  orders  not  to  let 
him  depart  until  he  should  pay  the  fee  of  a  donkey. 
His  wife  took  the  money  this  morning,  and  the 
cook  goes  about  with  a  ball  of  fire  in  his  belly. 
He  will  not  take  his  ease  again  for  the  future 
until  the  Missie  is  safe  in  bed." 

"  Why  did  the  strange  gentlemen  require  hot 
soup  at  midnight .''  " 

"  They  are  poochee-catchers.  They  catch 
beetles  and  flies  of  all  sorts  ;  flower-flies,  fruit- 
flies,  even  loathsome  creeping-flies  and  worms, 
which  they  shut  in  boxes  and  send  to  Germany. 
After  dinner,  they  go  forth  with  muslin  bags 
and  lanterns.     The  flies  come  towards  the  light 
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and  get  entangled  in  the  waving  bags.  Then 
they  come  home  and  require  soup  and  beer." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  madness  }  " 

"  Henri,  their  Pondicherry  butler,  says  that  it 
is  done  by  order  of  the  German  Emperor.  The 
flower-flies  are  to  adorn  the  walls  of  his  daughter's 
bridal  chamber  ;  the  loathsome  flies  and  worms 
are  for  the  manufacture  of  spells  and  potions 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor." 

"Shuh!"  said  a  voice  behind  them.  They 
turned  to  see  Naga,  the  police-peon,  who  held 
the  coveted  post  of  messenger  in  Carwardine's 
office.  He  had  come  up  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
sentence  or  two. 

"Ho  1  Naga,  you  are  late  this  morning." 

"  So  is  the  mail,"  replied  the  young  man.  His 
dark-blue  uniform,  and  neat  turban  to  match,  gave 
him  a  smart  military  appearance,  of  which  he  was 
fully  conscious  ;  but  his  pride  was  literally  in  his 
boots.  He,  only,  of  all  the  peons  in  the  canton- 
ment, wore  boots.  They  were  large  and  of  heavy 
regulation  make,  and  they  creaked  like  a  cavalry 
saddle.  Naga  gloried  in  their  music,  which,  by  an 
elaborate  bending  of  the  foot,  he  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

'*  Where  is  your  post-bag  ?  '* 

"  The  master  is  calling  for  the  letters  himself 
this  morning." 

"  Wherefore  ?  "  asked  three  or  four  of  the 
men  at  once. 
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"I  know  not,  so  I  came  to  see.  He  sent  me 
with  a  note  to  the  Collector's  Missie,  and  I  am  on 
my  way  back.  He  is  dining  to-night  at  your 
house,"  he  concluded,  addressing  himself  to 
Babajee. 

"Then  he  will  see  the  poochee-catchers." 

*'  Shuh  !  they  are  not  only  catchers  of 
poochees." 

"  What  are  they  if  not  ?  Surely  all  day  and 
half  the  night  they  hunt  for  flies." 

"  There  are  other  things  to  be  found  besides 
flies,"  said  Naga,  mysteriously. 

*'  What  ? "  eagerly  chorused  his  hearers. 

But  the  young  man  would  not  commit 
himself. 

*'  That  is  our  business,"  he  replied.  "  My 
master  has  orders  to  watch  them." 

"  Was  the  order  given  by  Government  ? " 

"  It  came  by  telegraph." 

"No  such  order  has  been  sent  through  the 
telegraph,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  it  from 
Naraswamy.  He  writes  the  messages  as  the 
clerk  reads  them  oflF  the  machine." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  our 
office,"  said  Naga,  contemptuously.  "  Let  every 
man  mind  his  own  works,  and  see  to  the  weeds  in 
his  own  garden.  The  telegrams  which  my  master 
receives  tell  the  world  one  thing,  but  speak  to 
him  of  other  matters.  Three  mornings  ago  came 
a  wire  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Madras. 
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The  words  were  "  two  nineteen."  The  master 
read  it,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the 
waste-paper  basket  where  we  found  it.  'It  was 
only  necessary  to  watch  what  was  done  that  day 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  message.  As 
soon  as  my  father,  the  head-constable,  came  to 
the  office,  he  talked  with  him  in  a  low  voice. 
Later,  I  saw  my  father,  with  two  of  his  men  who 
were  without  uniform,  go  towards  the  Garden 
House.  He  spoke  to  Abdul,  the  butler,  and  the 
men  remained  to  work  in  the  garden  and  help 
the  tent  lascars.  Shuh  1  What  does  all  this 
mean  but  that  the  police-officer  has  orders  to 
watch  the  catchers  of  poochees,  and  report  what 
they  do  and  how  they  pass  their  time  night  and 
day." 

A  circle  of  natives  had  gathered  round  the 
peons,  and  were  listening  with  absorbing  interest 
to  the  conversation.  Amongst  them  was  Rama- 
swamy,  whose  master  in  full  dress  had  arrived  at 
the  post-office  to  inquire  for  letters.  The  blue- 
coated  figure  took  a  step  forward  and  asked — 

*'  Where  have  they  come  from  }  " 

"  They  say  they  are  from  Bombay,  but  their 
luggage  bears  railway  labels  of  Lahore,  Rangoon, 
and  Pondicherry." 

"  The  world  contains  but  one  liar,  and  that  is 
the  human  tongue.  Their  boxes  tell  truer  words 
than  their  speech,"  cried  Naga,  with  a  laugh,  in 
which  the  assembly  joined. 
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The  eyes  of  the  old  man  shone  with  a  bird- 
like alertness,  as  he  asked  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  strangers  were  dealers  in  wine  from 
Pondicherry.  Again  the  company  laughed  as 
Naga  replied — 

"  We  do  not  need  their  help  in  that  trade." 

There  was  a  rattle  in  the  verandah  made  by 
the  opening  of  the  shutters  of  the  sorting-room. 
It  was  a  signal  that  the  mail  was  ready  for  distri- 
bution. The  peons  rose  to  their  feet,  but  held 
back  until  the  occupants  of  the  verandah  had  been 
served.  Among  these  were  the  two  European 
pensioners,  the  English  orderly  from  the  camp, 
and  three  or  four  other  Englishmen  of  that  class, 
with  half  a  dozen  Eurasians.  The  letters  for  the 
troops  were  handed  out,  and  then  Brand  stepped 
forward  as  if  by  the  common  consent  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Any  letters  for  John  Elton  Brand,  Esquire  ? " 
he  asked. 

"No,  sir,  not  this  morning." 

"  Not  even  my  newspaper  ?  " 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Rammersammy,"  called  John  Elton  Brand, 
Esquire. 

"  Sar,"  came  the  reply,  long  drawn  out  and  far 
reaching.  The  wiry  old  figure  of  the  servant  who 
had  inquired  if  the  strangers  were  smugglers  from 
Pondicherry  detached  itself  from  the  group  out- 
side and  ran  forward. 
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"Boy." 

"Yes,  sar." 

"  There  are  no  letters  for  the  house,  and  you 
can  go  home." 

"  Yes,  sar." 

"And  prepare  tiffin." 

"  Yes,  sar." 

Ramaswamy  trotted  oJfF  towards  the  town  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  given,  and  the  business  of 
the  post-office,  which  had  been  momentarily  sus- 
pended to  watch  the  familiar  little  comedy,  was 
resumed.  There  was  an  indulgent  smile  on  the 
faces  of  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians  present. 
Every  mail-day  without  fail  Brand  presented  him- 
self at  the  post-office  with  the  usual  inquiry  for 
letters.  Ramaswamy  always  accompanied  him  to 
carry  home  the  heavy  budget  which  never  came. 
The  rest  of  the  company  would  have  felt  that 
something  was  wanting  in  the  scene  if  Brand  had 
missed  his  weekly  inquiry.  He  was  generally 
liked  by  his  felIow-men,including  the  natives.  The 
antagonistic  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  expres- 
sion in  conversing  with  Mr.  Hensley  did  not 
influence  his  actions,  which  were — when  sober — 
never  otherwise  than  kind  and  friendly  towards 
Hindoo  and  Mohamedan  alike.  Indeed  there 
were  times  when  they  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  his  good-natured  services. 

Brand  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
window  to  make  room  for  others,  and  stood  aside. 
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twirling  his  carefully  kept  white  moustache  and 
displaying  the  gold  signet-ring.  His  chum  pressed 
forward. 

"  Anything  for  Ben  Bullen  this  morning  ? " 

An  envelope  bearing  an  English  stamp  was 
handed  out.  As  Ben's  fingers  closed  upon  it, 
Rex  Carwardine  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

"  Hallo,  Bullen,  got  a  letter  from  home  .? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  one  from  my  brother." 

"  Didn't  know  that  you  had  any  relations  left," 
remarked  Rex,  glancing  at  the  postmark,  which 
was  Stratford  in  Essex. 

"  I  have  a  younger  brother  who  is  still  living. 
Now  and  again  he  writes  to  me ;  but  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  thirty  years  or  more." 

During  the  conversation  Brand  had  ranged 
himself  up  by  the  side  of  his  old  mess-mate,  and 
stood  at  attention  with  a  broad  smile  ready  to 
come  into  the  conversation  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  "  asked  Rex. 

"At  Stratford,  just  out  of  London,  because  he 
still  feels  as  if  he  was  in  the  Eastern  counties 
when  he's  in  Essex." 

"  Has  he  got  a  pension,  like  you  ? " 

"  No,  he  was  always  cleverer  than  me.  He's 
a  clerk  in  an  office,  and  has  done  very  well  for 
himself.  He's  more  like  Mr.  Brand,  here,  though 
he  don't  set  quite  so  much  store  by  his  dress." 
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Bullen  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  his  friend,  who 
beamed  in  response.  Rex  had  his  own  reason  for 
continuing  his  chat  ;  nothing  that  went  on  in  the 
verandah  escaped  his  watchful  eye  as  he  thus  idly 
talked. 

"  Did  you  receive  any  letters,  Brand  ? " 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  was  disappointed  of  my  mail  this 
morning.  Even  my  newspaper  was  forgotten. 
But  it's  of  no  consequence.  When  I  don't  get 
any  letters,  old  Ben  lets  me  read  his." 

"  And  when  Mr.  Brand  has  a  letter  and  I 
haven't,  then  he  passes  it  on  to  me." 

Meanwhile  the  delivery  from  the  window  was 
proceeding  fast.  The  peons  were  drawing  near 
to  receive  their  bags  which  had  been  carried  inside 
to  be  filled  and  locked.  Among  them  was  Naga, 
who  pressed  forward  unabashed  to  hear  and  see 
all  that  he  could.  Lastly  came  a  few  natives, 
whose  correspondence  bore  the  inland  stamp. 
When  they  had  all  been  served,  and  the  verandah 
was  nearly  empty.  Brand  and  Bullen  having 
strolled  off  together.  Rex  asked  for  his  tappal.  A 
large  packet  of  official  documents  was  passed  out 
to  him.  He  glanced  rapidly  through  the  bundle. 
There  was  a  letter  for  Owen,  addressed  to  his  care. 

"  Any  letters  for  Soobarow,  my  head-constable 
or  for  a  Miss  Tregethin,  care  of  Soobarow  ? "  he 
asked. 

The  clerk  searched  right  and  left.  "  No,  sir, 
none." 
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"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  one  by 
the  English  mail  directed  to  the  office  to  be  called 
for  ?    Look  again,  please." 

The  clerk  brought  the  different  packets  of 
letters  prepared  for  delivery  through  the  postman, 
and  went  carefully  over  them  in  sight  of  the 
police-officer,  but  there  was  nothing  for  the  head- 
constable. 

"Soobarow  had  his  letter  yesterday,  sir.  It 
was  from  his  wife's  brother  at  Madras,  who  has 
been  ill.     He  asked  for  money,"  said  the  clerk. 

Such  a  letter  could  not  be  the  one  for  which 
he  was  searching,  and  Rex  turned  away  in  per- 
plexity. Owen  had  assured  him  that  his  brother 
would  write  without  fail  to  Miss  Tregethin  by  the 
mail  following  the  one  that  took  him  out.  The 
letter  addressed  to  Owen  was  probably  from  the 
brother  and  would  explain.  As  he  was  stepping 
off  the  verandah  Naga  approached  with  a  military 
salute,  holding  out  Miss  Hensley's  reply. 

"  Here,  take  these  to  the  bungalow,"  said 
Rex,  handing  him  the  newspapers  and  a  packet  of 
official  documents,  whilst  he  pushed  the  private 
missives  into  his  pocket.  "  By-the-by,  is  your 
father  here  ? "  he  asked,  looking  round  at  the 
remnant  of  the  crowd. 

♦<  No,  sir." 

"  Nor  anyone  except  yourself  from  his  house  ?" 

Naga' 3  keen  eye  sv/ept  the  group  and  the 
approach  to  the  post-office. 
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«  No,  sir." 

Carwardine  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  in 
the  direction  of  the  Garden  House,  whilst  Naga 
joined  the  peons,  who  had  slung  their  post-bags 
across  their  shoulders  and  were  waiting  at  a  little 
distance. 

"Did  you  discover  why  your  master  came 
down  to  receive  his  own  tappal  ? "  asked  Babajee. 

Naga,  puffed  up  with  pride  over  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  wagged  his  head  affirma- 
tively. He  was  in  no  hurry  to  impart  his 
information. 

"Speak,"  echoed  the  eager  peons,  as  they 
moved  towards  the  warm  dusty  road. 

*'  He  came  to  see  what  letters  there  were  for 
my  father." 

*'  Why  should  he  look  into  the  water-pots  of 
his  own  waterman  ?  "  asked  Babajee. 

Naga  laughed  as  he  replied,  "  Let  him  look  ! 
He  will  find  naught  but  water  drawn  from  his 
own  well." 

"  There  was  no  letter  for  the  head-constable  ? " 

"  None  ;  did  it  not  come  yesterday  ?  and  do 
we  not  all  know  the  contents  ?  My  uncle  has 
been  ill,  and  wants  money.  The  clerk  told  him 
about  it,  and  what  it  contained." 

"  Did  the  clerk  also  say  that  it  came  from 
Pondicherry  ? "  asked  the  judge's  peon. 

"  Shumah  !  Is  the  man  a  verandah  crow  that 
he  should  tell  all  that  he  knows,  instead  of  only 
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that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  master  ? 
He  said  that  the  letter  came  from  Madras,  and 
his  words  were  believed." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  led  by  the 
light-hearted  Naga,  and  the  peons  went  their 
different  ways,  Naga's  boots  sounding  in  the 
distance  as  he  leisurely  tramped  towards  the  old 
ruined  fort,  the  bundle  of  letters  wrapped  in  a 
red-cotton  handkerchief. 

Half  an  hour  later  Rex  rode  up  the  carriage- 
drive.  He  found  his  friend  in  the  garden,  under 
the  shade  of  the  banyan  trees,  enjoying  the  fresh 
morning  air. 

"  Here  is  your  letter,  Owen.  I  went  to  the 
post-office  myself  to  see  what  the  mail  brought. 
There  was  nothing  for  Miss  Tregethin  nor  for 
Soobarow." 

Devonport  broke  the  seal  and  glanced  eagerly 
through  the  pages.    Presently  he  exclaimed — 

"  That's  odd — most  strange  !  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  there  was  no  letter  addressed  to  the  care 
of  Soobarow  ? " 

"  Quite ;  I  must  have  seen  it  if  it  had 
been  there.  The  mail  was  spread  out  without 
any  secrecy.  Your  brother  doubtless  altered 
his  arrangements." 

"On  the  contrary,  he  says,  *I  am  despatching 
by  this  same  mail  my  letter  to  Miss  Tregethin 
addressed  according  to  her  directions.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  trace  her  with  Carwardine's 
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assistance.  I  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Myrtle's 
anxiety,  and  have  begged  her  to  communicate 
with  you  and  with  her  aunt,  if  only  to  set  Mrs. 
Myrtle's  mind  at  rest.  Don't  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  the  letter  ;  but  find  the 
girl  if  you  possibly  can.'  Well,  old  chap,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ? " 

"We  will  have  breakfast,  and  then  we  will 
see  what  a  surprise  visit  to  Soobarow's  house  will 
do,"  replied  the  police-officer  as  he  strode  into 
the  bungalow  and  called  for  the  morning  meal. 


CHAPTER   V 

The  old  ruined  fort  at  Cuddalore  is  a  relic  of  the 
past.  Before  the  English  obtained  a  foothold 
upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  a  rich  Hindoo  mer- 
chant fixed  upon  the  spot,  where  it  stands,  for 
the  erection  of  his  warehouses.  He  threw  up 
earthworks  to  protect  himself  from  robbers,  and 
mounted  some  cannon  upon  the  rude  fortifications 
to  keep  the  marauding  horsemen  of  the  Mahrattas 
at  a  distance.  His  country  ships  came  over  the 
river  bar  with  merchandise  from  the  Ganges,  from 
Siam,  from  Ceylon,  and  even  from  China  and 
Persia.  The  goods  were  sent  inland  by  the  aid 
of  the  Brinjarees,  and  a  lucrative  market  was 
found  on  the  plateau  of  Mysore. 

Then  came  the  Dutch  and  English  merchants, 
disputing,  with  commercial  jealousy,  each  other's 
right  to  be  there.  The  Hindoo  merchant's  de- 
scendants, alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fresh 
hordes  of  Mahrattas  on  the  land  side,  and  of 
a  strange  white  people  from  the  sea,  packed  up 
their  wealth  of  gold  and  jewels  accumulated 
by  their  father,  and  departed   South,  where  they 
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would  be  secure  from  foreign  traders  and  Inland 
thieves. 

When  the  English  merchants  asked,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  a  domicile  in 
Cuddalore,  the  reigning  Rajah  offered  them  the 
deserted  fort.  They  readily  agreed  to  pay  the 
sum  demanded,  in  exchange  for  which  they  were 
to  have  the  ruined  warehouses  and  fortifications 
which  surrounded  them,  together  with  as  much 
land  as  could  be  covered  by  "random"  cannon- 
balls  fired  from  the  ramparts. 

The  chief  gunner,  with  his  guns  of  longest 
range,  was  sent  over  from  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  and  was  directed  by  the  shrewd  old 
merchants  of  the  East  India  Company  to  enclose 
as  much  land  as  possible  with  his  "  random  shot." 
The  shot  were  marked  down  and  the  boundary 
line  drawn.  The  villages  thus  enclosed  are  still 
known  as  the  "  Cannon-ball  villages." 

The  fort  was  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Warehouses  and  dwellings  were  rebuilt.  Quarters 
for  a  garrison  were  erected,  and  a  market  was 
opened  for  the  products  of  the  district.  The  walls 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  hum  of 
busy  voices,  the  chant  of  stalwart  porters,  and 
the  grunt  of  the  transport  bullocks  belonging  to 
the  gipsies. 

On  the  coast  between  Cuddalore  and  Madras 
lies  the  French  settlement  of  Pondlcherry.  The 
eyes   of  the   French  merchants   turned   greedily 
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upon  the  prosperous  English  traders  ;  Dupleix, 
the  ambitious  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  dreamed 
dreams  of  greatness,  which  at  one  period  seemed 
likely  to  be  realized.  At  his  bidding  Lally,  with 
his  troops,  appeared  before  Cuddalore  in  1758, 
and  took  the  town  and  the  fort. 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Fort  St.  David  was  so  damaged  by  the  varying 
fortunes  of  war,  that  it  was  considered  beyond 
repair  ;  and  the  twentieth  century  finds  it  a  mere 
mass  of  ruins,  partially  hidden  under  rank  vege- 
tation. The  earthworks  remain  with  their  old 
casemates  and  bomb-proof  rooms.  Subterranean 
ways  run  completely  round  the  fort  under  these 
earthworks.  At  short  intervals  galleries,  which 
formerly  led  to  powder-chambers,  branch  off  from 
the  encircling  passages.  It  would  require  a  bold 
man  indeed  to  penetrate  their  unillumined  depths. 
Here  and  there  the  masonry  has  fallen,  blocking 
the  way ;  but  it  forms  no  impediment  to  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  snakes,  rats,  scorpions, 
bats,  lizards  and  centipedes,  that  have  the  tunnels 
all  to  themselves. 

The  only  bungalow  built  upon  this  once  busy 
spot  was  occupied  by  Rex  Carwardine.  It  stood 
upon  the  south-east  bastion,  facing  the  river. 
Trees  of  a  century  and  a  half  old  clustered  round  it, 
and  a  wild  tangled  garden  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants  stretched  from  the  very  walls  of  the  house 
down  to  the  rank  marshy  growth  that  bordered 
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the  river.  The  carriage-drive  passed  out  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  had  formerly  been  a 
massive  gate  and  guard-room. 

As  Rex  and  Owen  drove  through  the  opening 
to  reach  the  road  on  their  way  to  Soobarow's 
house,  they  passed  the  two  pensioners,  who  were 
turning  into  the  fort.  The  figure  of  Brand  in  his 
fishing  costume  was  familiar  enough  to  the  police- 
officer,  who  frequently  caught  sight  of  him 
strolling  about  with  his  bundle  of  fishing-rods  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  below  the  garden,  or  upon 
the  opposite  shore  where  the  cocoa-nut  palms 
fringed  the  water.  He  was  usually  accompanied 
by  his  servant,  who  carried  a  large  basket  on  his 
head  to  hold  the  fish.  To-day  Brand  had  made 
no  change  in  his  dress.  Both  he  and  Bullen 
wore  the  same  suit,  in  which  they  had  called  at  the 
post-office  a  couple  of  hours  earlier. 

Rex  pulled  up  with  an  inquiring  glance. 
"  Were  you  coming  to  see  me  ? "  he  asked. 

"N-no,  sir,"  replied  Bullen,  with  a  slight 
embarrassment  of  manner. 

"  You  are  not  going  fishing  to-day.  Brand  ? " 
he  continued,  glancing  at  the  signet- ring  and 
malacca  cane. 

"  Not  this  morning  ;  but  I  shall  be  out  on  the 
river  this  afternoon.  We  are  just  strolling  round 
for  a  chat  and  a  smoke  ;  and  I  am  going  to  show 
this  lazy  beggar  where  I  catch  the  eels  he's  so  fond 
of.     It's  down  by  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
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Fort,  near  where  the  river  goes  into  the  sea,  not 
very  far  from  your  house,  sir." 

"  If  you  take  any  good  sea  fish,  Brand,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  have 
a  dish.  But  1  don't  care  for  anything  that  comes 
out  of  the  river,  as  you  know." 

Brand's  eyes  twinkled  and  the  fragment  of  a 
smile  hovered  under  his  moustache. 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  in  that  river  as  ever 
came  out  of  the  sea,  and  they  give  a  great  deal 
more  ^port  than  the  sea  fish.  I  could  sell  half  a 
hundredweight  a  day  to  the  fellows  in  camp,  if  I 
had  the  time  to  catch  them.  They're  wonderfully 
fond  of  fish,  aren't  they,  Ben  }  " 

His  companion,  who  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  friend's  flow  of  speech,  allowed  his  lips  to 
widen  into  a  grin  of  amusement,  as  he  replied — 

"  Ah,  bor  ;  you're  right.  They  fare  as  if  they 
couldn't  live  without  Mr.  Brand's  fish,  sir,"  he 
concluded,  summoning  up  his  courage  to  take  a 
part  in  the  conversation. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  river  fish  ? "  asked 
Owen. 

"  They  have  a  muddy  flavour,"  answered  Rex. 

"  They  don't  all  taste  alike,  sir  ;  and  if  you 
take  a  drop  of  brandy  with  them,  you  can't  taste 
the  mud  in  the  least,"  said  Brand,  addressing 
himself  to  Davenport. 

"  I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  brandy  in 
the  world,"  remarked  Rex,  as  he  drove  on  and  left 
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the  old  soldiers  chuckling  with  amusement.  They 
watched  him  out  of  sight  before  they  contirrued 
their  way. 

"  Why  should  you  dislike  its  existence  ?  " 
"  It  is  giving  us  no  end  of  trouble  with  the 
troops.  How  those  men  in  camp  manage  to  get 
hold  of  it  puzzles  us  all.  Men,  who  were  per- 
fectly sober  before  they  came  here,  have  been 
found  quite  overcome.  Major  Adamson  is  much 
annoyed  and  worried,  as  it  sends  so  many  men 
into  the  hospital  tents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
guard-room." 

"  Why  does  it  send  them  into  hospital." 
"They  are  overcome  and  lie  down  to  sleep 
where  the  sun  falls  upon  them  ;  then  they  have 
fever  and  liver." 

"  The  supply  should  be  stopped.  Where  do 
they  get  it  ? " 

"  That  apparently  is  a  mystery.  Of  course 
some  is  taken  at  the  canteen  and  some  at  the 
arrack  shops  in  the  bazaar  ;  but  we  cannot  find 
any  cases  of  excessive  drinking  at  either  places. 
If  the  men  have  nothing  more  than  they  buy  there, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  they  must  have  uncommonly 
weak  heads,  if  they  are  upset  to  the  extent  Major 
Adamson  reports  !  " 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
"  He  has  asked  me  to  set  a  watch  upon  the 
men  and  on  the  places  they  frequent  ;  but,  so  far, 
I  can  find  out  nothing — absolutely  nothing." 
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A  victoria  passed  with  the  hood  up.  A  girl 
leaned  forward  and  waved  her  hand. 

"  By  Jingo  !  What  a  pretty  woman  !  Who 
js  she  ?  "  asked  Owen. 

"  Miss  Hensley,  the  daughter  of  our 
Collector." 

"  Oughtn't  I  to  go  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Collector  ?  "  asked  Davenport,  gravely. 

Rex  laughed,  as  he  replied,  "  You  will  see  her 
to-night.  W^e  are  going  there  to  dine.  But  I 
warn  you  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  lose  your  heart  in 
that  direction." 

"  Is  that  so  ? — and  who  is  the  lucky  man  ? " 

"  I  am,"  answered  Rex,  calmly. 

Owen  glanced  at  him    with    some   curiosity. 

"  To  be  honest,  you  don't  look "  he  paused, 

feeling  suddenly  as  if  he  were  on  delicate  ground. 
His  companion  concluded  the  sentence  without 
any  hesitation. 

" like  a  man  who  Is  In  love.     But  I  am 

in  love  all  the  same." 

Owen  was  uncomfortable  at  the  turn  taken  by 
the  conversation,  not  being  at  all  anxious  to 
become  the  recipient  of  confidences.  But  Rex, 
seasoned  by  long  residence  in  small  Indian 
stations,  was  quite  accustomed  to  discuss  his  own 
and  his  neighbours'  affairs.  His  engagement  was 
known,  and  there  was  no  mystery  about  his  future. 
He  continued  pouring  information  into  the  ears 
of  his  unwilling  hearer. 
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"  We  are  not  going  to  be  married  just  yet. 
Her  mother  being  dead,  she  has  to  keep  house  for 
her  father,  and  he  can't  spare  her  for  a  while.  At 
present  I  have  so  much  district  work  that  I  am 
content  to  leave  matters  as  they  are.  I  am  out 
camping  more  than  half  the  year,  and  I  don't 
think  that  she  would  care  for  the  life." 

They  drove  on  in  silence  till  they  reached  the 
town.  Soobarow  occupied  a  house  in  the  same 
street  as  that  in  which  Bullen  lived.  Bullen's 
dwelling,  lik^  Brand's,  formerly  belonged  to  a 
European  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  It 
stood  in  a  small  compound  enclosed  by  a  low  wall. 
The  front  door  and  lower  window  were  engulfed 
in  a  deep  verandah.  Never  very  airy  in  its 
palmiest  days,  its  dimness  was  increased  by  the 
screens  and  bamboo  blinds  put  up  by  Mrs.  Bullen 
in  native  fashion  to  ensure  privacy.  In  Ben's 
words,  it  was  done  to  keep  out  the  rudeness  of 
the  natives,  for  whom  he  had  the  same  theoretical 
contempt  as  was  exhibited  by  Brand.  Soobarow's 
house  was  thoroughly  native  in  its  architecture 
and  plan.  In  the  centre  was  the  usual  courtyard, 
upon  which  the  rooms  opened.  When  the  street 
door  was  closed  a  more  complete  privacy  was 
obtained  than  Mrs.  Bullen  could  compass  with 
all  her  screens. 

Mrs.  Bullen  and  the  head-constable's  wife 
were  sisters,  though  the  fact  was  not  generally 
known.     The  anglicizing  of  the  former  had  partly 
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destroyed  the  intimacy  of  the  sisters.  Perhaps 
if  there  had  been  no  rising  generation,  they  might 
have  been  on  a  more  intimate  footing.  But 
Bullen's  ohve  -  complexioned  family  posed  as 
Europeans,  and  domineered  over  their  darker 
cousins.  This  did  not  prevent  them  from  play- 
ing together  as  children,  and  sharing  each  other's 
toys.  As  they  grew  older,  the  younger  Bullens 
went  to  the  English  school,  where  they  occupied 
forms,  and  wrote  copies  in  copy-books  with  ink. 
Soobarow's  children  attended  a  school  kept  by 
a  native.  There  they  sat  upon  the  floor,  and 
acquired  the  art  of  caligraphy  by  tracing  letters 
in  the  sand.  The  difference  in  the  methods  of 
education  only  increased  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  young  people.  As  they 
grew  up  to  man  and  womanhood  the  breach 
widened,  and  though  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  families  did  not  cease,  the  children  of 
Soobarow  found  that  the  circumstances  of  their 
cousins'  birth  kept  them  at  a  distance. 

No  one  felt  this  estrangement  more  than  Naga, 
who  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had  been  the 
devoted  admirer  of  Daisy.  When  she  put  herself 
into  flowing  muslin  skirts  and  bright-coloured 
ribbons,  his  heart  sank  whilst  it  fluttered  within 
him.  She  was  so  beautiful,  yet  further  removed 
than  ever  from  his  plane  of  life. 

Rex  drew  up  before  the  door  of  Soobarow's 
house,  and  called  aloud  to  announce  his  presence. 
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His  shout  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  Naga's  small  brothers. 

"Where  is  your  father?"  asked  Rex,  in 
Tamil. 

"  He  has  gone  on  his  round,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  made  by  an  intelligent  boy  with  a  pleasant 
manner  of  address,  which  he  had  picked  up  from 
the  Bullen  family. 

"  How  are  you  to  find  out  if  they  have  any 
visitors  ?  Can  you  go  in  and  see  ? "  asked 
Owen. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  unless  there  was  any  urgent 
necessity.  Mrs.  Soobarow  is  not  purdahshin,  but 
she  would  consider  it  highly  improper  to  receive 
a  gentleman  visitor."  He  turned  to  the  boy 
again.     "  Who  have  you  here  just  now  ?  " 

"  My  mother  and  sister.  The  others  are  at 
school,  but  they  will  be  home  presently." 

"  Did  the  postman  bring  your  father  a  letter 
this  morning  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  he  brought  one  yesterday, 
which  was  from  my  uncle." 

"  Have  you  had  any  visitors  lately  } " 

**  No  one  except  Mr.  Brand,  who  called  this 
morning  to  ask  which  way  my  father  had  gone. 
Father  does  not  always  take  the  same  round,  as 
perhaps  your  honour  knows. 

Rex  questioned  the  boy  further,  but  could  learn 
nothing  more,  so,  turning  his  horse's  head,  he 
proceeded  up  the  street.     As  he  passed  Bullen's 
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house  he  caught  sight  of  Daisy  peeping  out  from 
behind  the  verandah  blind.  She  had  been  drawn 
there  by  curiosity,  as  her  ears  caught  the  sound  of 
his  horse's  hoofs.  She  smiled  and  nodded  as  she 
said,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Carwardine,"  with  a 
fairly  correct  English  accent.  He  pulled  up, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Bullen  ;  is  your  father 
at  home  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  gone  out  walking  with  Mr.  Brand ; 
but  if  you  will  come  in  and  see  my  mamma,  she 
will  be  very  pleased." 

The  police-officer  accepted  her  invitation  for 
himself  and  his  friend.  Daisy  drew  the  bamboo 
curtain  aside  with  a  plump  soft  hand,  on  which 
shone  rings  and  bangles.  She  was  daintily  though 
inexpensively  dressed,  and  her  hair  was  neatly 
done  in  modern  European  fashion.  Owen,  who 
always  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl,  gazed  at  her 
with  approval  and  some  surprise.  They  pene- 
trated the  shaded  verandah  and  passed  into  the 
apartment  called  by  Ben  the  parlour.  A  round 
table  stood  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  room.  It 
was  covered  by  a  bright  green  cloth,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  a  vase  of  native-made  paper  flowers 
— impossible  roses  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  Round 
the  room  were  arranged  a  small  sideboard  and 
half  a  dozen  chairs  with  symetrical  precision. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  coloured  lithographs 
representing  rural  scenes  in  England,  which  Ben 
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assured  his  family  were  exactly  like  the  places 
he  had  known  in  his  childhood.  These  crude 
landscapes  were  all  that  his  children  had  besides 
his  own  description  to  guide  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  native  land  of  their  father.  With 
unconscious  pathos  they  spoke  of  the  land  as 
"  Home." 

Daisy  left  her  guests  to  summon  her  mother, 
who  followed  her  daughter  almost  immediately 
into  the  room.  Mrs.  BuUen  wore  a  print  frock, 
simply  made,  and  over  it  was  draped  a  white 
muslin  cloth  native  fashion.  Advancing  towards 
the  Englishmen  with  outstretched  hand,  she 
greeted  them  warmly  in  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 

"  You  do  not  often  pay  me  a  visit,  Mr.  Car- 
wardine.  What  a  pity  Mr.  Bullen  is  out.  He 
will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  you.  Daisy  told  you 
that  he  was  out  walking  with  Mr.  Berrand  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I  remember  that  we  met  him  as  we 
drove  here." 

Mrs.  Bullen  laughed.  "  Oh  !  that  Mr.  Ber- 
rand !  My  !  How  fond  he  is  of  fishing !  He 
said  he  would  show  Mr.  Bullen  where  he  caught 
the  biggest  eels.  Have  you  tried  them  curried, 
Mr.  Carwardine  ?     My  I     But  they  are  good  1 " 

"  Never,"  replied  Rex.  "  I  hope  that  your 
husband  had  good  news  from  home  this  morning." 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  was  all  right.  Daisy,  you 
read  the  letter.     What  did  your  uncle  say  ? " 

Mrs.   Bullen.  was    proud   of   her   husband's 
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English  relatives,  and  often  regretted  that  there 
were  not  more  of  them. 

"  My  uncle  wrote  that  he  was  quite  well, 
except  for  rheumatism.  My  pappa  says  that  he 
ought  to  come  out  here  and  pay  us  a  visit,  then 
he  would  get  rid  of  his  rheumatics." 

"  But,  child,  he  cannot  leave  his  appointment. 
He  is  a  writer  in  an  office  in  London,  Mr. 
Carwardine.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  letter  ? 
It  is  somewhere  in  the  room.  Find  it,  Daisy, 
and  let  Mr.  Carwardine  see  how  nicely  your 
uncle  writes." 

Daisy  rose  obediently,  and  produced  a  large 
envelope  from  between  the  leaves  of  the  family 
Bible  lying  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  green 
cloth.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  screened  room 
Rex  could  just  decipher  the  neat  clerkly  hand. 
The  document  was  of  no  interest  except  to  the 
BuUen  family,  and  he  returned  it  to  Daisy. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  depart,  there  was 
a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  verandah, 

"  Any  one  at  home  ? "  asked  a  pleasant 
English  voice. 

"  Oh  my  !  It  is  Mr.  Spring  and  Mr.  Barnes 
from  the  Camp  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bullen,  excitedly. 
Her  head  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the 
number  of  her  European  callers.  She  felt  herself 
immeasurably  superior  to  her  sister  down  the 
street,  to  whom  no  such  social  delights  were 
permitted.     "Ask  them  to  walk  in,  Daisy,"  she 
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continued,  in  close  imitation  of  her  husband's 
company  manners.  "  The  gentlemen  from  the 
Camp  often  pay  us  a  visit.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  them,  because  my  children  find  it  very  dull 
here.  They  have  few  companions,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  see  any  one  from  home." 

As  Mrs.  Bullen  concluded,  two  well-set-up 
English  corporals  walked  in.  Daisy's  eyes  lingered 
upon  their  smart  uniforms  with  open  admiration 
as  she  gave  them  chairs.  The  young  men  seated 
themselves  in  awkward  silence.  The  presence  of 
the  police-officer  was  disconcerting,  and  kept 
them  tongue-tied. 

"  I  must  be  getting  back  to  office,  Mrs.  Bullen. 
I  suppose  that  you  have  not  had  any  lady  visitors 
lately,  strangers  or  otherwise  ?  '*  said  Rex,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

"  No,  we  never  have  any  lady  visitors,  except 
those  who  live  in  Cuddalore." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Miss  Tregethin  ?  " 

'*  Daisy,  have  we  ever  seen  Miss  Tree- 
getheen  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,  she  has  never  been  here." 

"  You  haven't  seen  a  strange  English  lady 
passing  down  the  street .? " 

*'  Oh !  my  1  no ! "  echoed  mother  and 
daughter. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  had  disappeared  the 
tongues  of  the  soldiers  were  loosened. 

"  What  did  the   police-officer  want } "  asked 
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Corporal  Barnes  of  Daisy,  as  she  came  back  from 
the  verandah,  where  she  had  politely  escorted  her 
guests  at  their  departure.  The  question  was 
prompted  as  much  by  jealousy  as  curiosity. 

"They  came  in  to  have  a  chat  in  a  friendly 
way,  just  as  you  have  done,"  replied  Mrs.  Bullen 
for  her  daughter.  "  Get  out  the  glasses,  Daisy  ; 
perhaps  the  gentlemen  will  have  something  to 
drink." 

A  decanter  and  a  couple  of  glasses  were  pro- 
duced from  the  cellarette  of  the  small  sideboard. 
Daisy  poured  out  a  glass  for  each  and  replaced 
the  decanter  in  the  cellarette. 

"  Here's  to  you.  Miss  Bullen,"  said  Corporal 
Barnes,  in  his  best  style. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barnes,  the  same  to  you," 
replied  the  smiling  Daisy,  accepting  his  atten- 
tions with  simple  pleasure. 

Presently  she  relieved  him  of  his  empty  glass, 
and  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Bullen  with  shy  diffidence, 
saying — 

"  I  have  brought  a  little  present  for  Miss 
Bullen,  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  her  to  accept." 

The  scene  had  been  previously  rehearsed  as 
Barnes  and  his  friend  walked  to  the  house. 

"  Pull  it  out,  Barnes,"  said  Corporal  Spring, 
with  approval  and  encouragement ;  his  friend  was 
doing  it  "  slap  up  to  the  mark,"  to  use  his  own 
expression. 

From   the   depths   of  his  sleeve,  which   was 
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securely  stopped  by  his  handkerchief,  Barnes  pro- 
duced a  small  parcel  and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Bullen. 
Daisy's  heart  fluttered  as  her  mother  opened  it, 
displaying  a  gold  brooch  set  with  turquoise. 

"  Oh,  Daisy  !  What  will  your  pappa  say  ? 
You  are  a  lucky  girl.  It  is  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Barnes ;  but  you  should  not  spend  your  money 
over  my  girl  in  this  way,"  cried  Mrs.  Bullen, 
delightedly. 

The  young  corporal  blushed  with  pleasure, 
and  his  eyes  devoured  the  pretty  Daisy  as  she 
fingered  the  treasure,  and  by-and-by  placed  it  in 
the  laces  at  her  neck.  Her  mother  also  watched 
her,  but  with  different  thoughts.  She  had  her 
ambitions  for  her  child,  and  Corporal  Barnes 
came  near  to  fulfilling  the  highest  of  them. 

After  further  chat  the  two  men  took  their 
leave,  promising  to  come  again  soon.  Daisy 
accompanied  them  to  the  entrance,  and  pulled  aside 
the  bamboo  curtain.  She  stepped  out  into  the 
broad  sunlight,  and  her  white  draperies  gleamed 
with  dazzling  brightness.  Barnes  glanced  at  the 
brooch  which  nestled  in  the  little  frills  beneath 
her  smooth  round  chin. 

"  You  do  look  nice  in  that  brooch.  Miss 
Bullen,"  he  said,  as  he  held  her  hand. 

The  girl's  eyes  softened  as  she  returned  his 
glance. 

The  couple  were  too  much  engrossed  to  see 
Naga,  who  was  at  that  moment  passing  down  the 
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street  on  his  way  home  to  dinner.  The  police- 
peon,  however,  took  note  of  every  detail,  and  his 
handsome  features  clouded  suddenly  with  a  scowl 
of  jealous  anger  as  he  caught  the  expression  on 
their  faces.  Yet  why  should  he  mind  ?  And  what 
business  was  it  of  his  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
cousin's  love-affairs  ?  Marriages  between  native 
men  and  Eurasian  women  were  not  approved  of 
by  either  community.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
Daisy's  father  would  sooner  see  her  dead  than 
united  to  himself,  even  though  he  was  her  own 
cousin.  Besides  the  difference  of  race,  there 
was  another  bar  to  any  such  union.  Daisy  was 
a  Christian,  whilst  Naga  followed  the  faith  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  heathen. 


CHAPTER   VI 

"We  have  not  met  with  much  success  so  far," 
remarked  Davenport,  as  he  and  Rex  drove  towards 
the  cantonment.  *'  I  suppose  that  the  attraction 
to  the  soldiers  is  that  nice  Httle  half-caste  girl." 

**  Undoubtedly  ;  Bullen  encourages  them  for 
the  girl's  sake,  and  he  enjoys  the  companionship 
of  people  of  his  own  profession  and  nation.  He 
and  Brand  are  both  popular  in  the  camp.  I  see 
Brand  with  one  or  two  of  the  men  now  and  then 
down  by  the  river,  instructing  them  in  the  gende 
craft." 

"  What  can  have  become  of  my  brother's  letter 
to  Miss  Tregethin  ? "  asked  Owen. 

"  If  it  came,  it  must  have  been  stopped  in  the 
post-office  here  by  one  of  the  clerks.  Why  not 
write  yourself  to  the  address  ?  Tell  her  of  Mrs. 
Myrtle's  illness,  and  ask  for  an  interview." 

"  So  I  will.  Say  nothing  to  your  head-con- 
stable, and  we  will  see  what  happens." 

Rex  touched  up  the  mare  with  his  whip. 
They  were  halfway  between  the  town  and  the 
cantonment,  and  had  just  come  in  sight  of  a  small 
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party  of  gipsies,  who  were  hurrying  their  laden 
animals  toward  the  camp.  Rex  overtook  them 
just  before  they  reached  the  tents.  He  pulled  up 
sharply,  and  his  horse-keeper,  at  a  sign  from  his 
master,  ran  to  the  mare's  head.  At  sight  of  the 
Lumbadees  the  police-officer  had  come  to  a 
sudden  decision. 

"  Get  down,  Owen  ;  this  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost.  I  shall  catch  the  scoundrels  red- 
handed.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  they 
are  carrying  smuggled  liquor  to  the  camp." 

As  he  spoke  he  jumped  out  of  the  cart,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend.  The  gipsies  endeavoured  to 
hurry  their  bullocks  forward,  but  Rex  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  frightened  animals. 

"Now  then,  my  men,  let  me  see  what  you 
have  got  in  your  packs,"  he  said  in  Tamil. 

Placing  their  hands  together  they  began  to 
whine  in  chorus — 

"  Sir  1  sir  !  We  are  poor  men  only,  and  we 
are  carrying  cotton  for  the  English  soldiers  to 
make  pillows  in  their  camp.  Please  excuse,  and 
let  us  go  on  ;  we  are  in  a  hurry." 

"  First  let  me  look  at  the  cotton,"  said  Rex  ; 
his  voice  was  even  and  good  tempered,  but  had  a 
tone  of  command  in  it. 

A  strong  young  gipsy  took  a  step  forward 
from  the  group,  and  constituted  himself  spokes- 
man. 

"  If  your  honour  will  place  a  hand  upon  the 
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bags,  the  cotton  may  be  easily  felt."     He  pushed 
his  animal  within  reach  of  Rex. 

"  Open  the  bundle,"  was  the  reply. 

"There  is  no  time  to  open,  your  honour. 
The  hour  of  the  promised  delivery  of  the  cotton 
is  already  past,  and  we  must  hurry  as  fast  as  our 
tired  bullocks  can  go."  There  was  an  obstinate 
expression  on  the  man's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
words  were  uttered  in  a  dogged  tone  of  resistance, 
which  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  police-officer 
still  further. 

"  Unload  this  bullock,  and  let  me  see  what  you 
are  carrying  besides  cotton." 

There  was  no  movement  to  execute  his  orders 
on  the  part  of  the  Lumbadees,  who  were  watching 
their  spokesman  in  sulky  silence.  Rex  drew  a 
knife  from  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  opened  it 
before  the  gipsies  were  aware  of  his  intentions, 
and  severed  the  thongs  which  held  the  packs.  As 
they  fell  to  the  ground  there  was  a  murmur  of 
dismay,  but  none  dared  to  interfere.  Carwardine 
leaned  over  one  of  the  bags  of  wool  and  ripped  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  white  cotton, 
released  from  the  confining  pressure  of  the  sack, 
fell  away.  Rex  plunged  his  hand  into  the  yield- 
ing mass  and  produced  a  bottle  of  French  brandy. 
There  were  five  more  bottles  concealed  with  the 
first. 

"  Caught  at  last !  "  he  cried,  as  he  grasped 
the  arm  pf  the  young  Lumbadee. 
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Without  a  word  of  warning  the  gipsy  flung 
himself  violently  upon  the  police-officer,  who  was 
overbalanced  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Owen, 
ready  for  something  of  the  sort,  wrenched  the 
infuriated  Lumbadee  away  just  as  his  fingers  were 
about  to  close  over  Rex's  throat.  The  Lumbadces 
looked  dangerous  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then 
one  of  the  older  men  said  something  in  gipsy 
language,  and  their  expression  changed  as  if  by 
magic.  Two  of  them  laid  restraining  hands  upon 
the  rash  assailant  and  held  him  whilst  the  old  man 
spoke. 

"Sir,  it  is  all  a  mistake,  and  he  has  brought 
shame  upon  us  by  lifting  his  hand  against  the 
officer  of  the  Sircar.  Follow  us  now  to  the  camp 
and  hear  what  the  sergeant  has  to  say,  to  whom 
the  cotton  and  the  liquor  have  been  sent." 

"Bring  that  fellow  along  with  you,"  replied 
Rex,  as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  uniform  and 
got  into  the  cart.  "  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
sergeant  may  be  able  to  clear  these  fellows  of 
blame,  but  I  shall  have  to  punish  that  young 
firebrand,"  he  remarked  to  Owen  as  they  drove 
slowly  on,  followed  by  the  Lumbadees  and  their 
bullocks. 

"Have  you  ever  been  attacked  like  that 
before  .'' " 

"  Never ;  though  I  have  been  told  that  the 
tribe  has  been  grumbling  at  the  close  supervision 
that  I  have  lately  enforced.     My  constables  have 
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been  stopping  them  on  the  Pondicherry  road  ; 
but  somehow  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
any  charge  against  the  Lumbadees  that  would 
make  a  case.  I  must  let  justice  take  its  course 
against  this  young  man.  If  I  allow  the  assault  to 
pass,  they  will  take  fresh  courage  and  attack  me 
in  force  one  day,  when  they  meet  me  alone  in  the 
district.  One  has  to  be  very  firm  and  just  with  a 
half-tamed  people  like  these." 

On  arrival  at  the  camp  the  canteen-sergeant 
was  summoned  to  explain  the  situation. 

"  Are  you  expecting  any  wool  to  make  pillows 
for  the  men  ?  "  asked  Carwardine. 

The  sergeant  glanced  from  Rex  to  the  gipsies 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  As  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  botdes  of  brandy,  the  colour  mounted  to 
his  brow.  The  old  Lumbadee  pressed  forward 
and  handed  him  a  paper.  His  brow  cleared  as  he 
read  its  contents. 

**  I  am  expecting  some  brandy,  sir  ;  six  dozen 
for  the  canteen.  I  see  that  the  coolies  have  had 
an  accident  with  one  of  their  packs.  I  hope  there 
are  no  botdes  broken." 

Rex  was  slightly  taken  aback.  "Where  is 
the  invoice  ? " 

The  sergeant  went  into  the  tent,  and  returned 
with  a  paper  which  he  tendered  to  the  police- 
officer.  It  purported  to  be  an  invoice  from  a 
native  shopkeeper  in  Madras,  advising  the 
despatch  of  six  dozen  bottles  of  brandy  as  directedt 
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"  I  think  you  will  find  it  all  right,"  said  the 
sergeant.  "  I  can  show  you  the  order  signed  by 
Major  Adamson." 

"If  the  liquor  comes  from  Madras,  and  the 
major  knows  all  about  it,  I  need  not  do  anything 
more.  I  felt  sure,  when  the  men  would  not  tell 
me  what  they  were  carrying,  that  they  were 
smuggling  something  from  French  territory. 
Why  do  you  have  it  up  from  Madras  in  this 
way  ?  Surely  it  would  be  quicker  and  cheaper 
to  send  it  by  rail." 

"We  have  so  many  breakages  by  rail  when 
ordering  from  these  native  merchants.  They 
don't  know  how  to  pack.  It  takes  a  little  longer, 
but  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  get  it  up  by  the 
Lumbadees.  The  bottles  are  handed  over  to 
them  without  the  trouble  of  packing  ;  they  bring 
them  in  their  own  way,  usually  packed  in  cotton 
like  this,  and  we  have  never  lost  a  bottle.  I  give 
them  a  trifle  for  the  cotton-wool,  as  the  men  are 
glad  to  have  it  for  pillows." 

Rex  looked  at  the  gipsies,  whose  faces  were 
losing  the  sulky  look  with  which  they  had  been 
overcast. 

"  You  were  stupid  fellows  not  to  tell  me  what 
you  were  carrying.  All  this  trouble  might  have 
been  saved  if  you  had  but  spoken.  You  can  go, 
but  I  shall  bring  that  man  before  the  magistrate 
for  his  violence.  A  few  weeks  in  jail  will  be  a 
lesson  to  him." 
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The  gipsy  was  handed  over  to  two  police- 
peons,  who  were  on  duty  near  the  camp,  with 
directions  to  take  him  to  the  police-station.  Rex 
and  his  friend  drove  away  quickly,  as  it  was 
nearly  lunch-time. 

The  sergeant  smiled,  and  then  winked  at  the 
retreating  cart.  "  A  bit  too  hasty,  young  man  ; 
you  won't  catch  them  like  that,"  was  his  apos- 
trophe, as  he  gazed  at  the  sun-lit  cloud  of  dust 
that  covered  their  retreat.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  Lumbadees,  who  were  busy  taking  out  the 
contents  of  the  packs,  and  directed  them  to  bring 
the  brandy  into  the  store-tent.  With  their  assist- 
ance he  packed  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  wooden 
case.  Paying  the  old  Lumbadee  for  the  trans- 
port, he  dismissed  the  men.  As  soon  as  they 
had  departed,  he  hastily  placed  the  cotton  over 
the  brandy.  On  the  top  of  the  cotton  he  put  a 
layer  of  empty  soda-water  bottles.  When  Major 
Adamson  looked  into  the  tent  the  next  morning, 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  case  half  full  of  empties 
waiting  to  be  refilled  by  Corporal  Barnes,  who 
worked  the  soda-water  machine. 

The  end  of  the  day  found  Bullen  taking  his 
ease  in  the  verandah  of  his  house.  He  smoked 
a  long  clay  pipe  known  as  a  churchwarden.  His 
wife  sat  near  him,  with  her  knitting,  of  which 
he  was  so  proud,  lying  upon  her  lap.  Daisy, 
having  superintended  the  washing  up  of  the 
supper   things,    was    lighting   the    lamp    in    the 
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sitting-room,  which  opened  on  to  the  verandah. 
There  had  been  an  excellent  curry  for  supper, 
much  appreciated  by  the  whole  Bullen  family, 
excepting  the  master.  For  him  a  dish  of  fried 
fish  had  been  prepared.  He  objected,  with  British 
prejudice,  to  curry  more  than  once  a  day. 

"  Molly  mor,  what  did  he  say  her  name  was  ? " 
he  asked  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Treegetheen,  Terreegetheen  ;  do  you  know 
the  lady,  Mr.  Bullen  ? "  His  wife  preferred  to 
address  him  in  this  manner  ;  she  had  the  native 
prejudice  against  uttering  her  husband's  baptismal 
name.  As  Bullen  did  not  reply,  she  continued, 
"  It  was  lucky  that  Daisy  was  wearing  her  new 
dress  to-day  when  Mr.  Barnes  called.  He  thinks 
a  great  deal  of  our  Daisy.  Perhaps  if  you  ask 
him  to  come  often  enough  he  will  marry  her." 

Two  or  three  of  the  younger  Bullens  had 
joined  their  parents  and  were  seated  on  the  steps, 
the  bamboo  blind  at  the  entrance  having  been 
rolled  up  as  soon  as  the  sun  set. 

"  Oh,  Daisy  girl !  You  will  be  a  fine  lady," 
cried  one  of  her  younger  brothers.  "Pappa,  do 
you  think  they  will  let  me  join  your  old  regiment 
when  I  grow  up  ? " 

Bullen  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  let 
his  eyes  rest  on  his  offspring  with  critical  gaze. 

"  What  do  you  squat  like  that  for.  Tommy  ? 
You  sit  just  like  a  native.  How  often  have  I 
told   you    to   let   your  feet  hang  down  like  an 
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Englishman,  and  not  tuck  'em  under  you  as  if 
you  were  a  boy  out  of  the  bazaar." 

Tommy  brought  his  feet  quickly  from  beneath 
his  small  body,  and  dropped  them  to  the  level  of 
the  next  step. 

"  Would  they  let  me  enlist  as  you  did,  pappa  ? " 
asked  the  lad. 

Bullen  shook  his  head.  "They  won't  have 
any  colour  in  the  ranks,  if  they  keep  things  up  to 
the  mark  as  they  used  to  do.  They  don't  mind 
it  sometimes  in  the  married  quarters  ;  but  it  isn't 
every  colonel  who  will  stand  that.  Colour  in  the 
ranks  spoils  the  look  of  a  regiment." 

The  faces  of  his  sons  fell ;  but  their  sister 
spoke  words  of  comfort. 

*'  What  do  you  boys  want  with  a  regiment  ? 
You  get  on  with  your  books,  and  pappa  will 
get  you  into  Government  service.  Oh  my  ! 
What  good  would  you  be  if  you  had  to  fight. 
Tommy  ?  and  you,  Jimmy  boy  ?  You  would 
run  away." 

Bullen  glanced  at  his  daughter  and  laughed. 
He  was  proud  of  his  Daisy,  and  firm  in  his  belief 
that  she  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  married 
quarters  of  any  regiment,  in  spite  of  her  touch  of 
colour.  His  eye  caught  the  glint  of  gold  in  the 
lace  at  her  neck. 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  brooch  given  to  you  by 
Corporal  Barnes." 

She  removed  it  from  her  dress  and  handed  it 
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to  him.  As  he  was  examining  the  blue  stones 
Brand  walked  in.  He  nodded  to  his  chum,  and 
shook  hands  ceremoniously  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  down  to  the  smallest  Bullen  on  the  steps. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in  his  best 
London  style,  when  Daisy  pushed  a  chair  forward. 
"  I  remember  when  I  handed  a  chair  to  her  lady- 
ship, the  Countess  of  Tamworth — she  and  her 
noble  lord  had  looked  in  to  see  my  gentleman, 
just  as  I  have  dropped  in  this  evening  —  she 
broke  off  in  her  talk  to  say,  *  Thank  you,'  just 
as  gracious  as  if  a  duke  had  given  her  the  chair, 
instead  of  a  valet." 

"That's  real  manners,  that  is,  together," 
remarked  Bullen,  comprehensively  to  his  family. 

**What  did  you  reply,  Mr.  Berrand,"  asked 
Mrs.  Bullen,  who  was  much  impressed,  and  felt 
herself  in  touch  with  the  highest  circles  of  English 
life. 

"I  bowed  slightly  like  this,  and  I  said, 
*  Thank  you^  my  lady  ; '  and  then  I  took  a  step 
or  two  backwards,  as  the  lords  do  when  they're 
waiting  on  Royalty,  like  this — and  then  I  left 
the  room." 

"He  knows  how  things  should  be  done,  he 
does,"  remarked  Bullen  to  his  family. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  countess  ;  is  she  like 
the  Queen  ?  and  does  she  wear  a  crown  of 
diamonds  } "  asked  Mrs.  Bullen. 

"  Her  ladyship  was  just  as  simply  dressed  as 
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Daisy  is  at  this  very  moment,  in  a  white  frock, 
all  muslin  and  lace  ;  the  only  ornament  she  wore 
was  a  gold  brooch  set  with  blue  stones,  very 
much  like  the  one  that  you  have  in  your  hand, 
Ben." 

Daisy  felt  a  glow  of  pride  as  she  listened  to 
this  description,  which  ended  by  likening  herself 
to  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  England. 

"This  brooch  was  given  to  our  Daisy  by 
Corporal  Barnes  this  morning,"  said  Bullen,  as 
he  passed  the  jewel  to  Brand.  "  He  must  be  a 
steady  saving  young  fellow  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
thing  like  that.  The  brooch  must  have  cost 
a  lot  of  money." 

"  Barnes  is  doing  very  well,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  overtook. — Yes,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Bullen,  I  should  like  a  drop,  just  the 
least  little  drop,  to  show  my  good  will. — He  helps 
the  canteen-sergeant,  keeps  the  tallies,  and  makes 
the  minerals.  He  and  I  have  been  fishing  to- 
gether several  times."  Brand  winked  at  his 
friend,  and  Bullen  laughed. 

"  He  had  better  not  fish  too  often,  bor.  It*s 
safer  for  him,  if  he's  coming  after  our  Daisy,  not 
to  have  too  much  of  that  kind  of  sport." 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right.  Don't  you  worry  your- 
self about  him.  He  knows  how  to  go  about 
fishing  without  my  help  now.  The  only  trouble 
we  have  is  the  major.  He's  wonderfully  fond 
of  fishing  too,  and  sometimes  he  wants  to  take 
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our  water.  It  Isn't  likely  that  the  men  wish  to 
run  up  against  their  officers  when  they  are 
amusing  themselves." 

"  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  any  real  harm 
in  it.  I  don't  take  a  hand  in  it  myself,  as  you 
know " 

"But  you  don't  object  to  buying  the  fish  we 
catch,'*  quickly  responded  Brand. 

"  You  and  I,  we  are  out  of  the  coach,  bor,  so 
we  can't  fall  off  and  hurt  ourselves.  But  Barnes, 
he's  different.  If  he  doesn't  mind  his  business 
and  keep  off  sport,  he  may  be  broke  ;  and  when 
a  man  is  broke,  his  wife's  heart  is  often  broke 
too." 

"Pappa,  the  head-constable  wants  to  speak 
to  you,"  cried  one  of  the  children,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  verandah.  The  young 
BuUens  never  called  Soobarow  uncle.  Bullen 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Come  in,  Soobarow.  I  see  you  have  Naga 
with  you.     Come  in,  both  of  you,  and  sit  down." 

They  entered,  Naga  making  his  boots  sound 
their  loudest  in  what  he  fondly  hoped  was  a 
thoroughly  English  fashion.  He  glanced  round 
at  Daisy  to  note  the  impression  that  they  made 
upon  her.  It  was  not  often  that  they  paid  the 
Bullen  family  a  visit,  as  Soobarow  never  came 
except  on  business,  and  Naga's  calls  were  dis- 
couraged by  Bullen  and  his  wife  for  reasons  of 
their   own.     The    entrance    of    the    new-comers 
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filled  the  verandah  to  overflowing.  Bullen 
glanced  at  his  wife  and  said — 

"It's  time  some  of  these  young  'uns  were 
getting  to  bed,  mor.  Now  then,  come  and  say- 
good  night." 

Daisy  led  them  round,  and  they  solemnly 
tendered  their  plump  soft  hands  to  the  company 
in  turn,  including  their  uncle  and  cousin.  These 
two  watched  the  ceremony  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity  and  admiration  that  was  not  lost  on 
the  gratified  parents,  no  such  ceremonies  being 
customary  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  head- 
constable.  Lastly,  the  little  people  kissed  their 
father. 

"Molly,  don't  you  forget  to  hear  them 
children  their  prayers,"  he  called  after  his  wife, 
as  she  headed  the  procession  towards  the  sleep- 
ing-room at  the  back  of  the  house  where  a  dim 
tumbler  lamp  flickered. 

"All  right,  pappa,"  she  called  from  behind 
the  screen  that  hid  the  bedroom  door. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  younger  portion 
of  the  family  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bullen,  Brand 
rose  and  laid  his  half-finished  pipe  upon  the 
balustrade  of  the  verandah. 

"  Here,  what  are  you  doing,  bor  ?  Just  you 
sit  down  again.  Soobarow  and  I  haven't  got  any 
secrets  that  I  know  of,"  said  Bullen,  hospitably, 
as  he  settled  the  new-comers  in  the  chairs  vacated 
by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
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Soobarow  was  a  well-built  native  of  broad 
proportions.  He  carried  himself  with  a  military 
bearing  which  his  son  imitated.  The  natural 
dignity  of  the  father,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
assumed  by  the  son,  whose  manner  was  apt  to 
border  on  arrogance,  when  he  fancied  that  he 
was  being  most  dignified.  The  elder  man  settled 
himself  in  the  chair,  and  turned  deferentially 
towards  his  host. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  small 
matter,  Mr.  Bullen.  "When  I  went  to  the  office 
to  make  my  report,  Mr.  Carwardine  inquired 
if  I  knew  any  English  lady  of  the  name  of 
Tregethin." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  Bullen  an- 
swered. At  length  he  asked,  "What  did  you 
reply  ? " 

"I  told  him  that  I  knew  no  one  of  that 
name.  Then  he  asked  if  any  letter  had  come 
from  England  for  Miss  Tregethin  addressed  to 
my  house." 

Bullen  kept  silence,  and  Naga  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  his  contribution  to  the  story. 
"  The  master  called  at  the  post-office  himself  in- 
stead of  sending  me  with  the  bag.  He  questioned 
the  clerks  about  letters  and  the  lady,  but  he  could 
learn  nothing." 

"  Nor  do  we  know  this  lady,"  added  Soobarow, 
looking  from  Bullen  to  Brand. 

"Don't   you   worry   your   heads  about   her, 
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together.     There  ain't  no   such    lady,   you   may 
depend,"  said  Bullen. 

"  But  see  what  came  this  evening,"  ex- 
claimed Soobarow,  as  he  produced  Owen's  letter 
to  Dilys  from  the  folds  of  a  cotton  handker- 
chief. 

Bullen  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips  in  blank 
astonishment  whilst  Brand  eagerly  leaned  forward 
to  read  the  inscription. 

**  *  Miss  Tregethin,  care  of  Soobarow,  Head 
Constable,  Cuddalore.  To  be  called  for.'  Did 
you  call  for  it,  Soobarow  }  " 

"  No  ;  the  post-peon  lives  near  my  house,  and 
he  brought  it  down  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
fetching  it." 

Ben  examined  It  closely,  and  then  passed  it  on 
to  Brand,  who  took  it  to  the  wall-lamp,  turned  it 
over,  held  it  up  to  the  light  in  an  attempt  to  look 
through  it,  shaking  his  head  all  the  time  in  wise 
perplexity. 

"  You  had  better  keep  that  note  lying  handy 
somewhere,  and  if  any  one  should  call  for  it,  you 
can  let  Mr.  Carwardine  know,"  advised  Bullen  at 
length. 

"That  was  what  I  thought  of  doing,  Mr. 
Bullen,"  replied  Soobarow,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
decision. 

"  Have  you  sent  that  money  to  your  brother 
at  Pondicherry  that  he  wrote  for  ?  " 

"  It  went  this  morning." 
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"  How  did  you  send  it  ?  Not  by  money-order, 
I  hope." 

Soobarow  laughed  as  he  replied,  "  I  know  how 
to  tread  a  mountain  path  without  setting  my  foot 
upon  a  loose  stone.  The  money  went  by  the 
Lumbadees." 

Daisy's  brooch,  which  her  father  had  been 
examining  when  they  came  in,  was  still  lying  on 
the  arm  of  Bullen's  chair.  The  attention  of  Naga 
had  for  some  moments  past  been  centred  upon  it. 
Now  he  ventured  to  take  it  in  his  hand. 

"That's  a  pretty  thing,"  remarked  Bullen  to 
Soobarow. 

**  Your  daughter's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  given  to  her  by  Corporal  Barnes  of  the 
camp." 

The  young  police-peon  moved  restlessly  in  his 
chaif  as  he  listened  to  the  conversation  of  his 
elders,  and  his  boots  creaked. 

"  Are  you  making  a  marriage  between  him 
and  your  daughter,  Mr.  Bullen  ? "  asked  Soobarow. 

"Well,  I  can't  exactly  say,"  replied  Bullen, 
with  importance  and  condescension.  "  You  see, 
we  don't  set  about  them  sort  of  matters  as  you  do. 
"We  leave  it  more  to  the  young  people.  Me  and 
my  wife,  we  have  to  encourage  them  a  bit.  We 
ask  Barnes  to  come  here,  and  we  let  Daisy  sit  and 
talk  to  him  whilst  he  takes  a  drink  of  something 
or  other.  And  he  generally  brings  a  friend  with 
him,  just  to  show  that  at  present  there  is  nothing 
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particular.  On  Sunday  evening  he  walks  to 
church  with  Daisy  and  her  mother  and  the  young 
ones,  and  he  will  sit  here  and  have  a  pipe  with  me 
after  he  has  brought  'em  back.  Now  he  is  begin- 
ning to  give  her  presents,  and  that  means  that 
he'll  speak  before  long,  first  to  her  to  find  out  if 
he  has  taken  her  fancy,  and  then  he'll  come  to 
me.  That  ain't  your  way  of  doing  it,  I  know," 
concluded  Ben  with  indulgent  superiority. 

"  If  we  left  it  to  our  girls  and  boys,  our 
marriages  would  not  be  satisfactory,"  remarked 
Soobarow,  who  had  observed  that  Naga  had  been 
listening  intently.  He  had  no  desire  to  raise 
rebellion  in  his  son's  breast  against  his  own  auto- 
cratic government  of  the  home  circle,  and  he  was 
not  altogether  pleased  when  Naga  ventured  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  English  method. 

"  Our  married  ones  would  perhaps  quarrel  less 
if  they  had  the  choosing  of  each  other,  and  our 
women  would  be  happier." 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  won't  be 
happy  if  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  my  Daisy  will  marry  where  her  heart  goes. 
If  she  is  satisfied,  no  doubt  I  shall  be  happy  too." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  Daisy  entered 
the  verandah,  carrying  a  tray  on  which  were  some 
steaming  hot  cups  of  coffee.  As  she  handed  one 
to  Naga,  he  gave  her  back  the  brooch. 

"  Do  you  like  Mr.  Barnes,  Daisy  .?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  low  earnest  voice. 
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"  Oh  no,  not  particularly,"  she  answered,  with 
a  coy  laugh  which  Naga  mistook  for  indifference. 
If  she  had  been  a  native  and  was  hoping  for 
marriage,  she  would  have  hung  her  head  in  tongue- 
tied  modesty.  It  set  his  heart  bounding  with 
hope  which  was  madness  and  folly. 

"  Will  you  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  !  I  don't  know.  What  silly  ques- 
tions you  ask,  Naga,"  giggled  Daisy. 

"  Have  you  any  coffee  for  Brand,  Daisy  } " 
asked  Bullen,  before  he  helped  himself  to  the  last 
cup  on  the  tray.  "  Where  is  he  ?  He  hasn't 
gone  home,  has  he  ? " 

"  Mr.  Brand  has  been  helping  me  in  the  back 
verandah,  pappa,just  as  if  I  were  an  English  lady. 
He  says  he  won't  take  any  coffee  ;  he  will  prefer 
a  drop  of  hot  grog.  I  wanted  to  put  the  kettle 
on  to  the  charcoal  when  I  took  off  the  coffee  ;  but 
he  would  not  allow  me.  Mr.  Brand  is  so  polite." 
Daisy  shot  a  glance  at  her  cousin  which  made 
him  wish  once  again  that  he  had  been  born  an 
Englishman. 

"  That's  what  I  always  say  ;  he  has  such 
beautiful  manners,"  commented  Bullen,  with  warm 
approval. 

A  few  minutes  later  Brand  came  back,  bearing 
a  small  tin  kettle  in  one  hand,  and  a  tray — on  which 
was  a  lime  and  some  sugar — in  the  other.  He 
placed  them  on  the  flat  top  of  the  balustrade  with 
a  flourish  worthy  of  an  experienced  club  waiter. 
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Assisted  by  Daisy,  the  grog  was  mixed,  whilst 
many  gallant  compliments  were  paid  by  the  old 
soldier.  Soobarow  and  his  son  looked  on  visibly 
impressed,  and  the  younger  mentally  took  a  lesson 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  correct  manners  in 
English  society.  When  the  coffee  and  grog  were 
finished  the  company  rose  to  depart. 

"  You  must  keep  that  letter,  Soobarow,  until 
some  one  asks  for  it.  That's  my  advice,"  said 
BuUen,  as  he  bade  him  good  night.  "  Where  is 
it  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Brand,  as  he  held  it  out  to 
Soobarow  ;  adding,  with  a  wink  at  BuUen,  "  It's 
my  opinion  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  lady, 
though  it  isn't  often,  Miss  BuUen,  that  you  can 
say  that." 
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The  time  flew  by  quickly  and  pleasantly  for 
Owen.  Oriental  life  was  new  to  him,  and  he 
found  it  full  of  fascinations.  Following  the 
advice  of  his  friend,  he  went  the  round  of  the 
station,  paying  calls  which  resulted  in  a  shower  of 
invitations  to  tennis  and  dinner-parties.  Since  he 
was  the  guest  of  her  fiand^  Marion  Hensley 
was  especially  gracious,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
that  he  did  not  find  himself  at  the  Garden  House, 
as  Mr.  Hensley's  residence  was  called.  Fre- 
quently, when  Rex  was  detained  by  his  work,  he 
sent  Owen  off  to  make  excuses  for  himself,  and 
to  amuse  and  be  amused.  His  proxy  proved 
sufficiently  entertaining,  and  Marion  uttered  no 
reproaches  when  her  busy  lover  appeared  late  in 
the  day  and  apologetic. 

The  visitors  were  still  staying  at  the  Garden 
House,  and  Owen  was  soon  on  good  terms  with 
the  two  German  entomologists.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  idle  men  whose  time  was  their  own, 
and  they  were  thus  thrown  together.  The  story 
of  the   lost   heiress   interested   them,    and    they 
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tendered  much  advice  to  the  searcher,  who  sub- 
mitted it  all  to  Marion  Hensley.  They  were 
particularly  urgent  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to 
the  mine  and  offered  to  accompany  him  there. 

Rex  was  absorbed  in  his  work.  The  trouble 
with  the  troops  was  not  solved  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  increased  day  by  day  rather  than  lessened.  As 
the  Lumbadees  had  appeared  in  numbers  with  the 
arrival  of  the  men  in  camp,  he  drew  his  own  in- 
ference from  the  coincidence.  Before  the  white 
tents  sprang  up  on  the  maidan,  Cuddalore  was 
only  visited  now  and  then  by  the  gipsies,  and  then 
they  came  by  twos  and  threes.  Now  he  heard  of 
gangs  of  eighteen  and  twenty  coming  and  going 
with  frequency.  He  gave  repeated  orders  to  his 
subordinates  concerning  the  necessity  of  watching 
them  and  their  transport  cattle  ;  but  his  men 
failed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  single  case  of 
smuggling  liquor  into  camp. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  so  subject  to 
occasional  attacks  of  blindness  as  the  police-peon 
of  India.  His  natural  instincts  cause  him  to 
regard  smuggling  with  lenient  eyes.  It  is  difficult 
to  persuade  him  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
dishonesty.  From  the  head-constable  downwards, 
the  carriage  of  contraband  goods  is  placed  in  the 
category  of  such  minor  offences  as  drunkenness, 
trespassing,  and  carrying  no  light  on  the  road 
after  dark  with  a  bullock-cart.  Hence  the  anxiety 
of  the  police-officer  to  catch  the  gipsies  himself. 
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and  hence  also  his  determination  to  prosecute  the 
Lumbadee  who  had  made  the  attack.  His  action 
had  an  unexpected  result. 

The  morning  following  the  arrest,  a  lame  gipsy 
woman  presented  herself  at  the  office  and  begged 
for  an  interview.  As  soon  as  she  was  admitted, 
she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  police-officer  and  implored 
his  mercy.  Gradually  Rex  gathered  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  man  who  was  in  trouble. 
She  was  too  old  to  work  and  too  lame  to 
follow  the  transport  gangs.  Her  daughter  lived 
with  her,  and  her  son  supported  her.  If  he  was 
sent  to  prison,  they  would  both  starve.  But  she 
begged  in  vain.  Rex  was  firm  in  his  determina- 
tion to  punish  the  man,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  he  got  rid  of  the  suppliant. 
He  was  sorry  for  her,  but  he  would  not  allow  his 
pity  to  interfere  with  his  duty. 

Before  he  left  the  office  he  called  Soobarow 
into  his  room  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  necessity 
of  taking  decisive  action  with  the  Lumbadees. 
The  head-constable  listened  deferentially. 

"  Why  is  your  honour  so  anxious  to  convict  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  The  Lumbadees  will  go  as  suddenly 
as  they  came,  and  for  years  we  shall  have  no 
further  trouble." 

Rex  glanced  sharply  in  his  face,  but  read 
nothing.  His  reply  had  a  touch  of  impatience 
in  it. 

"  You    know   the   reason   as   well   as   I    do. 
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Soobarow.  The  soldiers  in  camp  are  undoubtedly 
obtaining  spirit  through  their  assistance,  and  the 
men  disgrace  themselves  by  their  excesses." 

"  If  the  gipsies  carry  the  liquor  across  the 
boundary  they  should  be  stopped  by  the  officers  of 
the  custom-house.  It  is  impossible  to  catch  them 
here." 

'*  Why  should  it  be  so  !  "  asked  Rex. 

"  Because  there  are  people  more  clever  than 
the  gipsies  at  the  back  of  the  business.  The 
Lumbadees  are  but  tools,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Can  you  find  out  how  the  liquor  is  carried 
into  the  camp  ? " 

Soobarow  remained  silent  a  few  seconds.  "  It 
might  be  possible  to  discover  it.  Your  honour 
would  prosecute  the  receivers,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  should  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  commanding  officer,  if  I  found  that  a  soldier 
was  implicated.  It  is  against  the  rules  to  bring 
liquor  into  the  camp,  except  that  which  goes  to  the 
canteen  and  the  mess.  A  man  caught  breaking 
the  rule  is  liable  to  heavy  punishment." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  task  that  your  honour  has  set 
us  to  do.  The  crow  is  a  cunning  bird,  but  it  is 
ill  adapted  to  trapping  the  kite.  The  British 
soldier  has  a  keener  vision  than  the  kite,  where 
strong  drink  is  concerned.  But  with  your 
honour's  permission,  I  and  my  men  will  do  our 
best  to  find  out  where  the  leakage  is." 

"  It  means  reward  and  promotion,  remember. 
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The  youngest  man  in  the  force  shall  step  over  his 
seniors  if  he  can  put  me  on  the  right  scent." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  there  was  a  sound  of 
creaking  boots  outside  the  door,  and  Naga  entered 
with  a  note  for  his  master. 

"  Here,  Naga,  take  the  office-box  back  to  the 
bungalow,  and  tell  the  butler  to  prepare  some 
dinner  for  me,"  Rex  said,  as  he  placed  his  helmet 
upon  his  head.  He  sighed  a  little  wearily.  There 
was  a  couple  of  hours'  work  in  those  papers,  which 
the  peon  was  carrying  home.  It  meant  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  accompany  his  guest  to  a 
friend's  house  where  they  were  to  have  dined. 

When  Davenport  started.  Rex  sent  a  message 
to  say  that  he  would  look  in  after  dinner  to 
apologize  for  his  enforced  absence. 

Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  the  police-officer  was 
ready  to  walk  to  his  destination.  The  light  of 
a  young  moon,  which  was  dropping  towards  its 
setting,  made  a  lantern  unnecessary.  The  servants 
had  gone  to  their  suppers  behind  the  bungalow, 
and  he  was  alone.  He  heard  the  swish  of  drapery 
and  a  footfall  upon  the  steps  of  the  verandah. 

"  Who  is  there  .?  "  he  asked  in  Tamil. 

A  figure  draped  in  a  blue  Lumbadee  cloth 
came  out  of  the  dim  moonlight,  and  placed  herself 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication  before  him. 

Behind  her  stood  a  large,  grey  Lumbadee  dog, 
which  sniffed  the  air  and  watched  the  Englishman 
with  observant  eyes. 
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"  Sir  !  I  come  to  ask  mercy,"  cried  the  woman, 
in  the  language  of  the  country.  Her  voice  was 
gentle  and  denoted  youth.  "  I  ask  mercy  for  my 
brother.  My  mother  is  heart-broken.  Never 
has  her  son  been  in  trouble.  Ah  !  sir  !  you  do 
not  know  how  good  he  has  been  to  her,  and  how 
hard  he  has  worked  to  keep  her  in  comfort  !  Be 
merciful  and  forgive." 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  herself  into  a  kneeling 
posture  and  lifted  her  face  to  his.  The  light  from 
the  lamp  fell  full  upon  it,  and  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  regular  features.  Her  dark 
eyes  looked  appealingly  into  his.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  pleaded  the  cause  of 
her  brother  with  still  greater  earnestness,  whilst 
he  stood  silently  regarding  her.  At  length  he 
said— 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  grant  your  request. 
As  I  told  your  mother,  I  could  not  let  your 
brother  escape  punishment.  It  is  a  serious 
offence  to  interfere  with  a  servant  of  Government 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty." 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  You  speak  but  the 
truth,  sir  !  He  was  wrong,  and  deserves  punish- 
ment.    But,  for  my  mother's  sake,  be  merciful." 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  oval  face ;  he  was 
conscious  of  feeling  perturbed  as  she  continued 
her  entreaty.  When  she  ceased  he  brushed  aside 
the  faint  stirring  of  pity,  and  said — 

"  I  cannot  do  it.     I  regret  that  your  brother 
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has  brought  this  trouble  upon  you  and  your 
mother.     Cannot  you  earn  for  yourselves  ?  " 

"  She  is  entirely  dependent  upon  him  unless 
she  becomes  a  beggar.  Some  time  ago  my 
mother  had  an  accident  ;  she  broke  her  leg, 
and  ever  since  then  she  has  been  unable  to  travel 
with  the  tribe.  She  moves  too  slowly  to  keep 
up  with  the  bullocks,  and  she  is  too  old  to  carry 
loads  like  the  younger  women.  So  I  have 
remained  with  her,  travelling  by  easy  stages 
when  she  has  needed  to  take  a  journey.  But 
more  often  we  have  lived  quietly  by  ourselves, 
and  our  brother  has  seen  that  we  have  not 
wanted  for  rice.  If  we  lose  him  now,  how  am 
I  to  support  my  mother  .?  " 

Rex  turned  away,  and  the  girl  rose  to  her 
feet,  whilst  the  dog  gave  a  low  growl.  She 
shook  out  the  folds  of  her  coarse,  blue  cloth, 
and  rearranged  the  end,  which  was  draped  as 
a  hood  over  her  hair.  Moving  slightly,  so 
that  she  again  faced  him,  her  eyes  sought  his 
for  a  more  favourable  reply.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  looked  for  a  relenting  on  his  part. 

"Justice  must  take  its  course,"  he  said 
shortly. 

"  You  can  stop  the  proceedings  if  you  choose," 
she  replied  quickly. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  are  you  so  severe  ? "  she  asked.  Her 
modulated  tone  of  entreaty  again  struck  a  note 
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of  pity  in  his  breast  which  made  it  hard  to 
maintain  his  severity  of  tone.  He  replied  with 
more  gentleness  than  he  had  hitherto  shown. 

"  Because  he  is  one  of  your  caste.  Your 
tribesmen  give  trouble.  They  carry  wine  and 
spirits  from  French  territory  without  paying 
the  tax,  and  the  Government  is  cheated  of  its 
revenues." 

"It  is  the  owners  of  the  liquor  who  cheat. 
What  does  the  poor  Lumbadee  know  about 
revenue  ?  Does  he  not  faithfully  pay  the  tax 
upon  his  bullock  ?  And  having  paid  the  cess, 
he  carries  goods  without  asking  questions." 
She  spoke  with  a  renewed  hope. 

"Indeed,  you  make  a  mistake.  You  must 
be  aware,  since  you  belong  to  the  tribe,  that  the 
gipsies  know  quite  well  what  they  are  about  when 
they  carry  contraband  goods  in  from  Pondicherry. 
They  take  the  risk  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
their  employers  pay  them  accordingly." 

"My  brother  was  not  caught  carrying  any- 
thing contraband." 

"  No ;  but  he  assaulted  me  as  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  discover  whether  the  law  had  been 
evaded  or  not.  1  still  have  a  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  the  loads  on  the 
bullocks,  otherwise  why  should  he  have  attacked 
me  r 

"  Sir,  a  dog  flies  at  a  man  when  he  is 
startled." 
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"Therefore  a  dog  must  be  chained,"  he 
rejoined. 

**  Not  unless  he  is  dangerous.  The  Lum- 
badees  are  not  evil-doers.  They  are  kind-hearted 
and  faithful  to  those  who  understand  them." 

A  flicker  of  a  smile  hovered  round  her  full 
lips  as  she  uttered  these  words. 

"  My  good  girl,"  exclaimed  Rex,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  "  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
untruths  to  one  possessing  my  knowledge  !  " 

He  moved  towards  a  small  table  whereon  his 
hat  and  stick  lay.  Did  his  ears  deceive  him,  or 
was  that  slight  sound  a  low  laugh  .?  He  turned 
upon  her  sharply.  She  was  bending  over  the 
dog,  and  her  hand  was  laid  upon  its  head.  There 
was  not  the  ghost  of  a  smile  about  her  lips.  On 
the  contrary,  the  curves  had  a  downward  trend, 
and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  up  and  said — 

"  Will  you  not  be  the  friend  of  the  Lum- 
badees  rather  than  their  enemy  ?  " 

Her  pleading  stirred  him.  He  took  refuge 
in  harshness. 

"  Go  1"  he  said  sternly.  "  I  will  listen  nO 
longer.     The  law  will  have  to  take  its  course." 

She  spoke  a  few  words  in  Lumbadee  to  the 
dog,  which  had  growled  angrily  as  Rex  altered 
his  tone.  Then  she  turned  to  the  police- 
officer. 

"  You  are  hard  and  ungenerou-s.     You  do  not 
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deserve  the  name  of  Englishman,"  she  cried,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  passion. 

"At  any  rate,  I  am  just,"  he  answered, 
astonished  at  her  flow  of  words  and  assurance. 

"  Justice  and  mercy  should  go  together.  You 
are  without  mercy." 

"  As  you  please  ;  only  go,  and  go  at  once. 
You  force  me  to  lose  my  time  and  my  temper." 

He  placed  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  took 
up  his  walking-stick  ;  then  he  waited  for  her  to 
move.  The  night  was  fresh,  with  a  pleasant 
wind  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  The  dark  leaves 
of  the  banyan  trees  glistened  in  the  silver  moon- 
light. She  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his  once  more 
with  a  steady  gaze,  which  puzzled  him.  Was  it 
mockery  or  entreaty  that  lurked  in  their  depths  ? 
Abruptly  she  departed,  and  seemed  to  glide  rather 
than  walk  down  the  steps  of  the  verandah  into 
the  subdued  light  of  the  moon  ;  the  dog  preceding 
her. 

Rex  followed  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her 
ofF  the  premises.  Taking  the  path  by  the  carriage- 
drive,  she  passed  through  the  garden  gate,  and 
bent  her  steps  towards  the  road.  But  before 
reaching  the  exit  of  the  fort,  she  bore  to  the  right, 
under  the  glacis,  where  the  earthworks  had  once 
ended  in  a  facing  of  bricks  and  mortar,  which 
formed  a  wall.  Here  were  the  entrances  to  the 
casemates  and  powder-chambers,  which  had  re- 
mained intact,  the  hard  laterite  masonry  having 
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resisted  the  ravages  of  the  climate  as  well  as  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  building  thief.  Keeping 
along  the  wall  within  the  fortifications,  she  picked 
her  way  amongst  the  prickly  pear  and  broken 
debris,  as  if  the  ground  was  not  unfamiliar.  The 
path  she  was  pursuing  encircled  the  inner  fort, 
and  led  back  to  the  bungalow. 

The  police-officer  hesitated.  Marion  Hensley 
was  dining  at  the  house  where  he  was  expected, 
and  it  was  already  late,  his  interview  with  the 
girl  having  detained  him.  Curiosity,  however, 
proved  stronger  than  love  for  the  moment,  and 
he  followed  the  gipsy  girl.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  suspicion  that  she  was  being  watched.  He 
quickened  his  pace,  intending  to  warn  her  that 
she  must  not  loiter  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
fort.  She  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  away 
when  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  small  piece  of 
masonry.  The  sound  caught  her  ear,  and  she 
turned.  One  moment  he  saw  her  in  the  moon- 
light, as  she  glanced  back  with  the  alertness  of  a 
starded  animal.  In  the  next  she  had  vanished, 
and  as  he  bounded  forward  to  the  spot  where  she 
disappeared,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  laugh,  low 
and  musical,  but  mocking. 

He  searched  right  and  left,  going  on  towards 
his  bungalow,  and  retracing  his  steps  several 
times ;  more  than  once  he  uttered  the  call  used 
by  natives  to  summon  each  other.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  her  last, 
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but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  human  being  nor  of 
the  animal.  Here  and  there  along  the  earthworks, 
was  an  occasional  entrance  to  the  subterranean 
ways.  She  might  easily  have  taken  shelter  in  one 
of  these,  but  any  attempt  to  follow  her  would  be 
useless.  The  passages  were  enveloped  in  inky 
darkness,  and  he  knew  them  to  be  the  haunt  of 
snakes  and  centipedes.  He  scarcely  believed  that 
she  would  dare  to  enter  one  without  some  sort  of 
light.  But  in  case  she  had  taken  this  course  to 
escape,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
mark  the  spot  where  she  disappeared,  and  examine 
it  the  next  morning.  It  was  just  possible  that 
the  Lumbadees  were  using  one  of  the  tunnels  for 
the  storage  of  contraband  stuff. 

"There,  my  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  scratched  up 
the  ground  with  his  stick.  "  If  that  scoundrel  of 
a  brother  of  yours  has  had  the  impudence  to 
make  his  storeroom  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
police-officer,  I  shall  find  it  to-morrow,  without 
doubt." 

As  he  stooped  in  the  moonlight  to  see  that  his 
stick  had  effected  some  sort  of  mark  in  the  loose 
sand  of  the  pathway,  he  heard  her  laughter  again. 
Glancing  up,  he  caught  her  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  as  she  strode  lightly  over  the 
top  of  the  ramparts  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
gateway,  with  the  dog  trotting  close  at  her  heels. 
Once  the  animal  stopped  and  looked  back,  as 
though  only  waiting  a  word  of  command  to  return 
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and  attack  him.     But  a  low  whistle  brought  it  to 
her  heels,  and  they  passed  out  of  sight. 

"  That's  odd,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 
*'  How  on  earth  did  she  get  up  there  .?  She  must 
have  braved  the  snakes  and  have  hidden  in  one  of 
the  old  casemates.  Well,  so  long  as  she  leaves 
the  fort,  I  don't  care  where  she  goes.  All  I 
want  is  to  prevent  her  from  loafing  round  my 
bungalow." 

The  next  morning  the  police-officer  awoke 
early.  More  than  once  in  the  night,  his  dreams 
had  shown  him  the  Lumbadee  girl,  who  gazed 
at  him  now  in  entreaty,  now  in  derision.  It  was 
of  her  that  he  first  thought  when  he  unclosed  his 
eyes  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  early-morning 
tea,  he  hurried  round  to  the  east  side  of  the  fort, 
taking  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pathway  traversed 
the  evening  before.  At  the  point  where  his 
strange  visitor  had  turned  off  the  road,  leading 
out  of  the  fort,  he  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  calcu- 
lating distances.  Unless  he  was  much  mistaken, 
she  hid  herself  from  his  view  about  fifty  yards 
from  where  he  was.  He  counted  his  steps  as  he 
proceeded  slowly  along,  scrutinizing  the  ground. 
When  he  had  gone  thirty  yards  he  stopped 
abruptly.  There,  in  the  pathway,  were  his  marks 
as  fresh  as  when  he  made  them  with  the  iron 
ferrule  of  his  walking-stick.  The  initials  "  R.C.," 
which  looked  so  indistinct  in  the  moonlight,  stood 
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out  as  clearly  as  need  be.  He  observed  that  there 
was  an  entrance  to  a  casemate  almost  opposite  to 
the  sign  in  the  sand. 

"  Yet  I  should  have  said  that  the  distance  was 
greater.  It  shows  how  one  may  be  deceived  in 
the  dark,"  he  mused,  as  he  studied  the  rude 
Roman  capitals  of  his  initials,  the  casemate  oppo- 
site, and  the  distances  between  himself  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  path.  He  walked  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  track,  noting  its  details  right  and  left. 
Then  he  retraced  his  steps  and  looked  round 
again.  Yes,  this  must  have  been  the  spot.  This 
was  the  only  casemate  that  had  an  unimpeded 
entrance.  All  the  others  were  more  or  less  grown 
up  with  the  repellant  prickly  pear,  or  blocked 
with  fallen  masses  of  broken  masonry. 

He  entered  the  tunnel.  Its  roof,  which  was 
barely  six  feet  high,  was  arched  with  brickwork  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  bomb-proof.  The 
atmosphere  inside  was  hot  and  stifling,  and  his 
nose  detected  the  recent  presence  of  goats  and 
bats.  It  was  evident  that  the  herdsmen,  who 
frequented  the  ramparts,  made  use  of  it  in  wet 
weather  as  a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
animals. 

Rex  took  a  small  lamp  from  his  pocket  and 
lighted  it.  He  kept  a  wary  eye  open  for  reptiles 
and  noisome  insects,  but  to  his  surprise  he  saw 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  tunnel  turned  to 
the  left,  and  terminated  in  a  wall  of  dusty  earth, 
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through  which  not  even  a  rat  could  have  passed. 
Having  examined  the  subterranean  way  tho- 
roughly, he  regained  the  open  air,  thankful  to 
inhale  the  fresh  sea-breeze  into  his  lungs  once 
more. 

So  far  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  found  the 
means  whereby  the  girl  had  effected  her  dis- 
appearance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
distinctly  vexed  with  himself.  His  powers  of 
observation  at  night  had  proved  defective,  and 
had  misled  him.  He  could  have  sworn  that  he 
had  lost  his  quarry  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
further  on  towards  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
glacis  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  mound  above 
that  particular  spot  that  he  had  seen  her  figure 
against  the  sky. 

He  went  over  the  ground  again,  and  the 
further  investigation  only  confirmed  the  tale  told 
by  the  walking-stick.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
any  human  being  to  have  been  hidden  at  the 
spot  where  he  imagined  the  girl  vanished,  for  the 
cactus  grew  thickest  just  at  that  point,  and  formed 
a  barrier  to  the  only  casemate  into  which  she  could 
possibly  have  crept. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

The  letter-bag  containing  the  inland  morning 
mail  was  handed  to  Rex  as  he  reached  the  veran- 
dah. He  opened  it,  and  found  one  for  his  friend. 
He  carried  it  to  the  garden,  where  Owen  Daven- 
port was  revelling  in  the  sweet  scents  and  shady 
arcades  which  accorded  with  his  thoughts.  The 
boom  of  the  sea,  as  it  tumbled  into  surf,  sounded 
pleasantly  on  his  ears.  He  stood  where  the 
tuberose  lilies  clustered  thickest.  Over  trusses 
of  oleander  blossom  his  eye  sought  the  blue  line 
of  the  sea,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  with  the 
restless  ocean.  Yet  it  was  of  the  sea  that  he 
spoke  when  he  had  greeted  his  host. 

"Why  should  we  not  have  some  sea  bath- 
ing ? "  he  asked. 

"  You  would  not  find  it  worth  the  trouble  of 
toiling  down  in  the  sun  to  the  water  and  back 
across  that  dreary  stretch  of  sand.  Moreover, 
there  are  sharks  to  be  reckoned  with  on  this 
coast." 

"  The  seaside,  then,  is  one  more  of  the 
glamours  of  India — one  of  the  elusive  delights, 
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which  seem  within  your  grasp,  but  are  unattain- 
able." 

"  Like  your  heiress,  for  instance,"  said  Rex, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Talking  of  her,  here  is  a  letter 
that  looks  as  if  it  came  from  that  lady  herself. 
The  post-mark  is  Bangalore." 

Owen  opened  the  letter  with  some  curiosity. 
"  You  are  right  ;  it  is  from  Dilys  Tregethin 
herself.  She  says  that  she  has  received  my 
brother's  letter,  and  my  own.    How  astounding  !  " 

"  It's  odd,  because  Soobarow  assures  me  that 
no  one  has  called  for  letters  at  his  house  ;  and 
that  the  one  he  received — yours,  of  course — is 
still  lying  there  unclaimed." 

"  She  is  much  distressed  to  hear  of  her  aunt's 
illness,"  continued  Owen.  "  At  present  she  is  at 
Bangalore,  to  which  place  she  is  tied  by  certain 
duties.     But  she  does  not  say  what  they  are." 

"  She  has  married,  you  may  be  sure,"  ex- 
claimed Rex.  "  Your  chance  of  securing  the 
heiress  for  yourself  is  gone." 

The  words  roused  a  chain  of  thought  in 
Owen's  mind,  and  he  became  silent.  His  com- 
panion broke  into  his  brown  study  by  asking 
what  else  Miss  Tregethin  had  to  say  for  herself. 

"  She  wants  money,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  advance  her  some  whilst  she  directs  her 
solicitor  to  forward  a  remittance  from  England." 

"  That's  all  right.  Now  you  will  be  able  to 
put  your  hand  upon  her.     I  am  always  delighted 
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when  a  fellow,  who  is  *  wanted,'  wants  something 
himself.  It  is  like  the  water-hole  to  the  sports- 
man when  he  is  after  big  game." 

"  Apparently  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Her 
letter  is  quite  simple  and  straightforward.  She 
gives  me  an  address  at  Bangalore,  to  which  I 
am  to  write.  She  also  asks  if  I  am  coming  to 
Bangalore.  If  so,  she  hopes  I  will  call  upon 
her." 

"  Then  the  mystery  is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  no 
longer  interested.  You  will  ask  for  an  interview, 
of  course.  You  can't  very  well  propose  to  a  lady 
whom  you  have  never  seen,"  said  Rex,  more  in 
fun  than  in  earnest. 

His  words  did  not  provoke  an  answering 
laugh  ;  the  chaff  missed  fire,  something  else 
occupying  his  hearer's  mind. 

"To  be  honest,  I  shall  show  the  letter  to 
Miss  Hensley,  with  your  kind  permission,  and 
ask  her  advice." 

He  let  his  eyes  rest  a  moment  upon  his 
friend's  face  with  an  odd  expression  of  uneasiness, 
but  turned  them  away  abruptly  as  the  ready  reply 
was  given. 

"  Ah,  do  I  Marion  has  such  a  good  head  for 
business,  and  she  is  the  best-hearted  girl  in  the 
world." 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,"  said  Owen,  as  he 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  strolling  away 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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It  was  only  eight  o'clock,  and  Rex  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  bungalow.  He  could  not  afford  to 
be  idle  at  that  time  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  was 
soon  deep  in  voluminous  reports  sent  in  from  the 
district.  The  heiress,  Owen,  even  Miss  Hensley, 
were  forgotten  in  his  endeavours  to  extricate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  follow  threads  that 
were  not  will-o'-the-wisps,  in  different  cases  of 
crime.  Only  those  who  have  had  experience 
amongst  the  natives  of  India  can  conceive  the 
tortuous  methods  by  which  justice  is  sometimes 
arrived  at,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  the  wrong  man 
to  be  brought  to  punishment.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  Carwardine's  service,  a  case  occurred  which 
proved  a  surprising  eye-opener. 

A  robbery  was  committed,  and  the  crime  was 
brought  home  in  the  clearest  manner  possible  to 
a  one-eyed  old  man,  who  happened  to  be  known 
to  Rex.  The  man  had  a  peculiar  walk,  due  to 
partial  paralysis.  The  robbery,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  violence,  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  forty  miles  distant  from  where  Rex  was 
camping.  As  the  police-officer  rode  into  camp 
at  nine  o'clock  that  very  night,  he  saw  the  one- 
eyed  man  carrying  a  load  of  firewood  upon  his 
back  towards  the  village  near  the  camp.  Not 
only  did  Rex  notice  the  dragging  of  one  leg 
peculiar  to  his  walk,  but,  as  he  passed,  the  old 
man  looked  up  in  the  light  of  a  moon  that 
was  nearly  full,  and  made  a  salaam  to  the  police- 
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officer.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  evidence 
against  the  villager  was  as  conclusive  as  it  could 
possibly  be. 

Rex  voluntarily  appeared  to  witness  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  urged  the  impossibility  of  a  man 
of  his  age  and  infirmity  being  able  to  cover  forty 
miles  in  two  hours,  and  to  commit  a  robbery 
single-handed  with  violence  at  the  end  of  it.  It 
was  of  little  use.  A  portion  of  the  stolen  property 
had  been  found  in  the  old  man's  house,  and  no 
less  than  three  witnesses  swore  to  having  seen 
him  lurking  about  the  house  where  the  robbery 
was  committed.  His  own  people  testified  to  his 
absence  all  night,  and  declared  on  their  oaths 
that  he  was  not  home  till  daylight.  So  he  was 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment,  and  the 
sentence  was  received  with  a  blinking  of  the  eyes 
and  a  little  grunt  of  resignation. 

When  Rex  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  old 
man's  son — a  stalwart,  devil-may-care  young  man 
full  of  good-humoured  impudence,  who  stepped 
into  his  father's  shoes  and  ruled  the  house  with 
a  rod  of  iron — he  replied  with  a  laugh — 

"  Sir,  my  father  is  a  wonderful  man,  wise  and 
far-seeing.  But  he  is  old  and  of  little  use  in 
supporting  the  family,  which  is  large.  Is  it  not 
better  that  he  should  serve  in  prison,  where  he 
will  be  well  cared  for,  in  place  of  a  younger  man 
who  can  work,  and  to  whom  the  women  and 
children  might  look  for  support  ? " 
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"  It  Is  not  right  that  the  Innocent  should  suffer 
for  the  guilty,"  Rex  replied. 

The  young  man  looked  fearlessly  into  the 
police-officer's  eyes  with  an  ingenuous  smile,  as 
he  made  answer. 

"  When  a  man  has  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  can 
he  call  himself  innocent  of  all  evil  in  this  country  ? 
Surely  by  that  time  he  is  deserving  of  some 
punishment." 

"  If  he  Is  an  evil-doer,  of  course  he  should  be 
punished,"  said  Rex,  somewhat  puzzled. 

"  But  not  when  he  is  young.  If  fate  decrees 
that  he  is  to  bear  punishment  at  all,  let  it  be 
when  he  is  old  ;  then  no  one  but  himself  will 
suffer.  If  it  falls  when  he  is  young,  who  can  say 
how  many  others  may  suffer  with  him?  My 
father  said  himself  that  he  was  only  fit  for  old 
woman's  work — to  gather  firewood.  It  is  a  gain 
to  a  large  household  like  ours,  living  on  a  small 
plot  of  land,  when  the  old  and  Infirm  are  removed 
from  the  family." 

"  Because  he  is  old  and  infirm,  he  could  never 
have  committed  that  robbery,"  replied  Rex. 

The  other  laughed  again  and  made  a  salaam. 
"  The  gods  and  the  Sircar  have  decreed  It.  They 
are  satisfied,  so  let  it  be." 

Rex  moved  for  a  fresh  trial,  but  his  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  release  of  the  old  villager 
by  proving  an  alibi  was  frustrated  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  crime  by  the  prisoner,  who  averred 
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that  a  friend  had  personated  himself  and  deceived 
the  police-officer. 

Rex  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  details  of 
a  disappearance  case  which  was  giving  him  some 
trouble.  His  subordinates,  in  the  district  where 
it  occurred,  were  too  anxious  to  bring  a  charge 
of  murder  on  the  strength  of  it  against  a  man 
who  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Zemindar.  Rex 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  arm  of  the  law 
was  being  used  in  this  case  as  a  weapon  for 
private  revenge,  and  he  was  determined  to  frus- 
trate any  such  design.  "  I  shall  have  to  go  over 
and  look  into  matters  personally,"  he  said,  as  he 
put  the  papers  together  again.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  voice  outside.  "  Is  that  Soobarow  ?  '* 
he  called  to  his  servants.    "Tell  him  to  come  in." 

As  he  entered  the  head-constable  said,  "The 
gentlemen  at  the  Garden  House  have  left  for 
Bangalore.  They  took  the  ten-o'clock  train  last 
night." 

"  Have  you  discovered  if  they  had  any  other 
object  in  visiting  the  place  except  the  collection 
of  insects  ? " 

Soobarow  did  not  reply  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  continued  his  report. 

"Five  nights  they  went  out  and  caught 
poochees  of  all  sorts." 

"  Where  did  they  go  ? " 

"Sometimes  near  the  river,  sometimes  they 
came  round  the  fort.     They  were  also  upon  that 
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part  where  there  are  pools  of  water  ;  and,  sir,, 
they  were  several  times  near  the  camp,  between! 
the  camp  and  the  sea,  among  the  sandhills." 

The  head-constable  looked  at  his  chief  to  see 
If  his  words  had  roused  any  train  of  thought,  but; 
Rex  gave  no  sign  as  he  put  another  query. 

"  Did  they  take  measurements,  or  write  any- 
thing down  on  paper  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  They  were  not  like  the  last  gentle- 
men who  stayed  with  the  judge.  These  took  no 
notice  of  the  buildings,  nor  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions. I  told  your  honour  that  they  had  been 
at  Pondicherry.  They  left  behind  them  three 
empty  wooden  cases,  such  as  are  used  by  the' 
French  merchants  for  packing  spirits.  Their 
servant  told  us  that  the  spirits  were  used  for 
holding  the  dead  poochees.  But  who  can  say  if 
it  was  so  ? " 

The  import  of  his  subordinate's  words  was 
not  lost  upon  the  police-officer  this  time. 

"  Did  they  take  away  any  similar  cases  ?  '* 

"  There  were  four  more  with  their  luggage ; 
and  no  less  than  six  were  sent  on  by  goods  train 
two  days  ago,"  replied  Soobarow,  who  was  not 
aware  that  the  police-officer  had  made  his  own 
inquiries,  and  had  been  satisfied  by  the  sight  of 
certain  invoices. 

"You  have  taken  the  men  ofF  duty  at  the 
Garden  House,  of  course  ?  By-the-by,  did  the 
gentlemen  speak  to  any  of  the  men  in  camp  ? " 
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Soobarow  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
Rex  proceeded  to  other  matters.  As  the  head- 
constable  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  Carwardine 
asked  casually  if  the  letter  for  Miss  Tregethin 
had  been  claimed. 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  still  lies  at  my  house." 

"Where  do  you  keep  it  ?  " 

"  My  wife  has  it  locked  up  with  her  jewels." 

The  Garden  House  at  Cuddalore  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  Government  official,  known 
throughout  the  Presidency  as  the  Collector.  In 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  he 
is  given  the  more  appropriate  title  of  Commis- 
sioner or  Government  Agent. 

Like  the  fort,  the  Garden  House  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  and  it  figures  in  the  story  of  our  wars 
in  South  India.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Pitt, 
the  grandfather  of  the  great  politician.  The 
dining-room  has  an  arched  or  bomb-proof  roof 
with  massive  supports,  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloistered  chamber.  Of  course,  the 
room  has  its  ghost — the  spirit  of  a  Frenchman 
who  was  murdered  there  ;  but  the  apparition  has 
not  manifested  itself  for  many  years  past,  and  has 
therefore  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

A  fine  drawing-room  has  been  erected  in 
more  recent  years  over  the  dining-room.  The 
broad  pillared  verandahs  temper  the  glare  of  the 
day,  and  hold  the  rays  of  the  fierce  Indian  sun 
at  a  respectful  distance.     The  sea-breeze  rustling 
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through  the  trees  brings  the  scent  of  sweet  blossom 
upon  its  cooling  wings. 

In  Marion's  opinion  it  was  the  pleasantest  room 
in  the  house,  whether  she  sat  at  her  work  during 
the  sunny  hours  of  the  day  or  gathered  her 
father's  guests  around  her  in  the  evening.  Owen 
had  learnt  to  know  the  room  well.  To  him  it 
was  the  setting  of  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  opinion  which  he  formed  at 
first  sight,  as  she  leaned  forward  in  the  victoria  to 
greet  his  companion,  had  not  been  altered.  In 
addition  he  had  discovered  in  her  a  most  enter- 
taining companion.  The  circumstances  of  her 
life  obliged  her  to  take  a  prominent  position  in 
the  society  of  the  station,  such  as  her  mother 
would  have  filled  had  she  been  living ;  and  this 
made  her  an  excellent  hostess.  Yet  with  all  her 
duties  she  was  full  of  spirits  and  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  with  a  ready  tongue.  Women 
declared  her  to  be  excellent  company,  whilst  men 
found  her  as  good  to  look  at  as  to  listen  to. 

It  was  noon,  the  hour  in  India  when  every 
English  lady  is  prepared,  if  she  is  a  lover  of 
society,  to  receive  callers.  Marion  had  a  ready 
welcome  for  any  one  who  did  her  the  honour 
of  paying  her  a  visit.  Nor  did  she  keep  them 
waiting,  but  was  there  to  greet  the  visitors  as 
they  entered  the  room. 

The  large  drawing-rooms  of  India  have  no 
"cosy  corners,"    but,   instead,   there  i§   usually 
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a  spot  where  the  air  blows  Its  coolest,  and  the 
light  is  shaded  to  that  point  which  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  eye.  Here  the  lady  of  the  house, 
if  she  has  any  love  for  the  drawing-room,  makes 
a  bower  for  herself.  Here  are  gathered  the 
choicest  ferns  and  palms  from  the  garden,  the 
easiest  chairs,  the  softest  couch.  The  floor  is 
strewn  with  cashmere  rugs,  and  on  the  table  lie 
the  latest  papers  and  magazines.  The  silken 
cushions  on  couch  and  chairs  invite  luxurious 
reading  and  idle  thought.  Such  a  nook  had 
Marion  made  for  herself  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  old  Garden  House. 

She  crossed  the  big  room  and  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  one  of  the  wide  French  windows  that 
opened  with  double  doors  upon  the  verandah.  A 
little  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  lips  as  she  glanced 
round  and  realized  that  she  was  once  more  alone. 
Then  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  green  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  fringed  the  carriage-drive.  A 
golden  oriole  and  a  blue  roller  bird  tumbled  in 
and  out  of  the  shining  leaves,  whilst  hidden 
within  the  depths  of  the  branches,  the  mynas 
chattered  with  jovial  gaiety.  She  watched  for 
a  sight  of  the  neat  little  talkers,  but  their  grey 
and  black  plumage  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of  ; 
so  they  left  the  yellow  oriole  and  the  blue  jay 
to  parade  in  the  sun,  and  remained  hidden  within 
the  leafy  shade. 

Marion  turned  from  the  window  and  seated 
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herself  at  her  writing-table,  which  was  drawn 
within  the  bounds  of  her  nook.  She  wrote  the 
heading  and  date  upon  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
Then  she  paused,  and  her  eyes  wandered  back  to 
the  green  trees,  and  followed  the  flight  of  a  black 
and  red  butterfly,  which  hovered  over  the  blossom 
of  the  neem  trees.  But  her  thoughts  were  not 
with  the  ambitious  insect  as  it  rashly  penetrated  the 
domain  of  the  roller  bird  ;  nor  did  she  miss  the 
patch  of  black,  dotted  with  scarlet,  when  it  pre- 
sently fell  a  victim  to  the  azure  beauty's  hunger. 
Her  ears  were  alert  for  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
the  long  smooth  trot  of  the  country-bred  mare 
that  drew  Carwardine's  cart.  Suddenly  she 
sprang  up. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  !  My  thoughts  are  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  I  want  some  exercise. 
Ayah,"  she  called  from  the  doorway,  "  bring  me 
the  skipping-rope." 

The  ayah,  an  elderly  woman  much  bejewelled, 
came  at  her  bidding,  carrying  a  skipping-rope  of 
red  silk. 

"  Time  for  callers,  missie,"  she  said,  with 
strong  disapproval. 

"  Never  mind  the  callers  ;  give  me  the  rope." 

She  seized  the  polished  wooden  handles,  and 
drew  the  rope  from  the  unwilling  hands  that  held 
it.  Throwing  it  over  her  head,  she  prepared  to 
use  it  with  the  zest  of  a  schoolgirl. 

"Not  nice,  missie,"   remonstrated  the  ayah, 
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"Collectors'  ladies  and  judges'  ladies  never  jump- 
ing like  that.  It  is  half-caste  schoolgirl's  trick 
only." 

But  all  the  answer  she  had  was  a  laugh,  and 
"Get  out  of  the  way,  old  lady  1  One  !  two  ! 
three  !    four  !  " 

"Whilst  the  ayah  looked  on  with  disapproba- 
tion written  on  every  feature,  Marion  danced 
through  the  circling  rope  with  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  a  pas-seul  performer.  "The  police- 
master  very  angry  to  see  missie  doing  jump- 
kana  business."  Her  murmurings  were  of  no 
avail,  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  an  unapprecia- 
tive  spectator  of  an  exhibition  which  would  have 
charmed  another  beholder.  The  ayah's  desire  to 
see  her  mistress  married  was  not  altogether  dis- 
interested. The  time  would  come  when  the  col- 
lector, who  now  paid  her  wages,  would  retire. 
If  missie  married,  she  need  not  trouble  about 
another  situation,  as  she  would  naturally  pass 
into  her  service.  It  caused  the  good  woman 
real  anxiety  when  she  saw  her  mistress  risking 
the  chance  of  marriage  by  these  wild  vagaries. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  the  ayah 
advanced  towards  Marion. 

"  Give  play-rope,  missie  ;  please  give  me  the 
play-rope,"  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Mr.  Carwardine  is  coming." 

But  Marion,  with  heightened  colour  and  eyes 
full    of  mischief,  eluded  her  grasp  and   backed 
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towards  the  door  opening  upon  the  landing  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  Babajee  was  ascending  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davenport,  who 
was  following  close  behind.  The  ayah  and  peon 
exchanged  a  solemn  glance.  Possibly  there  was 
another  danger  ahead  besides  the  missie's  love  of 
exercise. 

"  Here  you  are,  ayah,"  she  ^ried,  tossing  the 
rope  to  the  woman.  "  Babajee,  bring  me  a  glass 
of  lemonade." 

As  the  two  servants  departed  she  turned  to 
Owen. 

"The  old  lady  has  been  much  scandalized 
by  my  sudden  desire  for  exercise.  I  sat  down 
to  write  a  letter,  but  no  sooner  did  I  take  up 
my  pen  than  1  had  a  fit  of  the  fidgets.  So  I 
,called  for  my  skipping-rope." 

"A  first-rate  institution,  and  I  hope  the 
fidgets — which  I  believe  are  a  complaint  peculiar 
to  your  sex — have  been  reduced  to  order,"  said 
Owen,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair  near  her  writing- 
table.  It  was  a  chair  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  himself  whenever  he  paid  her  a  visit,  and  by 
his  cool,  deliberate  appropriation,  had  made  it  his 
in  her  eyes.  As  Marion  reseated  herself  at  the 
writing-table,  he  settled  himself  back  amongst  the 
soft  cushions  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of  the  hour. 

"  So  your  moth-catching  friends  are  gone," 
he  remarked,  letting  his  gaze  rest  upon  her  as 
one  of  the  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed. 
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"  Yes  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  variety  having  guests 
who  were  absorbed  in  a  pursuit  for  which  the 
busy  Anglo-Indian  has  no  time.  They  were  the 
most  enthusiastic  collectors  I  ever  met." 

"You  think  that  they  had  no  other  object 
in  view  except  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  and 
stamps  ?  '* 

She  laughed  as  she  declared  her  belief  in  their 
good  faith.     Then  she  took  up  her  pen. 

"I  must  finish  this  letter  before  you  make 
me  idle.  It  is  such  a  novel  sensation  to  have  a 
thoroughly  idle  person  of  your  sex  as  a  companion. 
People  in  this  country  are  usually  working  with 
the  traces  never  relaxed." 

"  Idle  you  call  me  ?     I  assure  you  that  I  hate 

all  idleness "   he  was   protesting,  when  she 

stopped  him. 

"  Here  is  a  new  magazine  ;  read  it  diligently 
whilst  I  write,  and  save  yourself  from  the  charge." 

She  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  resolutely 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  smiling  gaze  with 
which  he  regarded  her.  As  she  bent  over  the 
paper,  he  opened  his  book  and  dutifully  buried 
himself  in  its  pages.  But  though  he  turned  the 
leaves,  it  was  very  little  that  he  read.  Even  the 
illustrations  failed  to  hold  his  attention. 

Marion  had  apparently  set  herself  an  uncon- 
genial task.  More  than  once  the  pen  ceased, 
and  she  sank  into  deep  contemplation.  Owen's 
sharp  ear  caught  the  faint  breath  of  a  sigh  as  she 
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resumed  her  writing.  He  longed  to  ask  her 
what  the  difficulty  was,  and  why  she  was  troubled. 
But  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  new  friendship.  Con- 
fidences were  not  for  him ;  they  belonged  to 
another  person.  His  eye  wandered  frequently 
over  the  pages  of  the  magazine  to  the  writing- 
table.  She  was  good  to  look  at,  he  said  to 
himself  Though  he  might  not  be  admitted  to 
her  confidence,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  fill  his  eyes  with  the  pleasant  vision. 

At  last  the  writing  came  to  an  end.  Owen 
summoned  Babajee  for  her,  and  the  missive  was 
despatched  to  the  post.  The  magazine  was 
thrown  aside,  and  they  settled  down  to  leisurely 
chat.  This  was  by  no  means  their  first  tite-h-teie; 
but  to-day  it  seemed  to  both  that  the  hour  pos- 
sessed a  new  charm.  Owen  knew  that  it  was 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  naturalists.  Though 
they  were  not  always  present  in  the  room  when 
he  called,  they  were  in  the  house,  and  might  at 
any  moment  enter  to  claim  the  attention  of  their 
hostess.  To-day  he  had  Marion  all  to  himself, 
and  he  revelled  in  the  knowledge  with  guilty 
delight. 

Their  conversation  as  a  rule  did  not  contain 
a  word  worth  recording,  but  it  had  the  glamour 
of  youthful  fun,  and  it  was  served  with  the  sauce 
of  light  laughter.  Rex  or  any  other  man  might 
have  joined  in  it ;    but  the  hard-worked  Indian 
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official  has  no  time  to  waste  in  desultory  chat 
during  daylight,  and  when  his  labour  is  over,  he 
is  too  tired  to  talk  much,  or  to  listen.  This  was 
frequently  the  case  with  the  police-officer,  who 
sat  too  willingly  silent,  whilst  his  friend  entertained 
him  and  the  girl  of  his  choice  with  the  efflorescence 
of  an  active  and  unfatigued  brain. 

"  I  have  come  to  show  you  a  letter,  Miss 
Hensley,  and  to  ask  your  advice,"  said  Owen, 
as  Marion  turned  in  the  dainty  revolving  chair 
and  faced  him. 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you  in  any  way 
that  I  can.     Who  has  been  writing  to  you  ? " 

These  two  young  people  were  most  punctilious 
on  a  certain  point.  Owen  called  at  the  Garden 
House  at  least  once  a  day,  frequently  twice.  He 
came  alone  more  often  than  not,  and  on  each 
occasion  he  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  his  visit,  an  excuse  that  Marion  found 
equally  necessary  to  accept. 

"  The  letter  is  from  Miss  Tregethin." 

Marion  bent  forward  with  eagerness  as  she 
exclaimed  in  a  startled  voice — 

"  The  heiress  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  fouAd — has  discovered  herself, 
1  should  say." 

♦«  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  At  Bangalore." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  her  thoughts 
wandered. 
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**  I  wonder  if  I  shall  see  her  there.  I  am 
going  to  Bangalore  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  she  avoided 
his  eye. 

"  You  !    Why  are  you  running  away  ?  " 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  suspicion  of 
defiance  in  her  manner  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Running  away  1  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Then,  as  he  did  not  reply,  she  continued,  "  I  have 
accepted  an  invitation  of  long  standing.  I  thought 
it  best  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  as 
soon  as  my  guests  left." 

"  Does  Carwardine  know  that  you  are  off  so 
soon  ? "  he  asked,  unable  to  control  his  curiosity. 
If  Marion  departed,  Cuddalore  would  be  dull 
beyond  endurance. 

"  I  shall  tell  him  this  evening  when  I  see  him 
at  the  club.  I — I  have  only  lately  decided  on 
going." 

Her  eyes  dropped  before  his  searching  gaze. 

"  Are  you  obliged  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  I  thought  it  best " 

She  rose  hurriedly  to  meet  Babajee,  who 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  sparkling  tumbler  of 
lemonade,  in  which  a  block  of  ice  floated. 

"  Ice  only  now  coming,"  he  said,  by  way  of 
explaining  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  the 
order. 

Owen  watched  her  in  silence  as  she  moved 
back   to   the  vicinity   of  his   chair.     She  seated 
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herself  upon  the  couch,  and  leaned  back  upon 
the  pile  of  cushions  at  its  head. 

"You  were  going  to  show  me  a  letter,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  sipped  the  cool  drink. 

"  So  I  was.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  for 
the  moment." 

She  gave  him  her  half-emptied  glass  and  took 
the  letter,  read  it  in  silence,  and  returned  it. 

"  Apparently  my  task  is  done  since  the  heiress 
is  found,"  observed  Owen. 

"  It  is  half  done,"  Marion  corrected.  "  You 
have  still  to  fulfill  your  promise  of  taking  her 
back  to  Mrs.  Myrtle." 

She  played  with  the  bead  jewels  upon  her 
gold  chain,  drawing  them  restlessly  through  her 
fingers,  and  her  eyes  studiously  avoided  his. 

**  1  don't  think  that  I  shall  have  any  difBculty 
in  doing  that.  I  shall  represent  the  very  pre- 
carious state  of  her  aunt's  health,  and  if  she  has 
any  heart  at  all,  she  will  consent  to  go  to  England, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

"  You  note  that  she  speaks  of  ties  ? " 

"Yes,  and  Rex  thinks  that  she  may  be 
married,"  he  rejoined  quickly. 

"  If  so,  you  will  be  released  from  your 
promise  to  Mrs.  Myrtle." 

He  laughed  awkwardly  as  he  replied— 

"  That  promise  was  made  more  in  joke  than 
in  earnest." 

"Mrs.    Myrtle   did   not  accept    it    in  joke. 
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She,  you  told  me,  took  it  seriously,  and  she  looks 
to  you  for  the  fulfilment  of  it." 

He  moved  restlessly,  glancing  at  her  with 
questioning  eyes,  as  though  he  would  fathom 
her  motive  for  pressing  the  point. 

"When  I  made  that  promise  I  spoke  flip- 
pantly and  I  thought  lightly.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  marriage  is  a  serious  matter  ; 
it  may  open  the  door  to  an  Elysium  or  it  may 
send  one  headlong  to  Avernus." 

"And  how  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  that 
conclusion  ? "  she  asked  impetuously,  without 
waiting  to  consider  her  words.  The  reply  was 
swift  and  its  import  full  of  meaning. 

"  Since  I  have  known  you,  Marion." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  glances  which  com- 
pleted a  tale  that  could  never  now  be  untold. 
Silence  fell  on  them  both,  and  the  girl,  with  head 
averted,  watched  the  mynas  as  they  darted  out  of 
their  leafy  hiding-places  for  a  moment,  tempted 
by  an  escaping  insect.  The  man  devoured  her 
with  his  eyes,  not  daring  to  speak  again  lest  he 
should  only  plunge  them  both  deeper  in  the  abyss 
that  had  opened  suddenly  at  their  feet.  His 
self-control  returned,  and  he  rose  with  a  quick 
decisive  movement  to  his  feet. 

"I  believe  I  had  better  be  going  home  to 
lunch,"  he  said,  a  little  unsteadily. 

But  Marion  still  watched  the  mynas.  It 
was  not  until   he  had  almost  reached  the  door 
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that  she  sprang  up,  as  though  roused  from  a 
dream. 

"  Mr.  Davenport !  " 

He  turned  to  face  her.  She  was  standino; 
with  the  palms  behind  her,  a  picture  of  glorious 
life  and  health.  One  hand  rested  upon  the 
writing-table,  the  other  hung  by  her  side,  hidden 
amongst  the  white  folds  of  her  frock,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  clenched  fingers. 

"You  have  asked  for  my  advice,  but  you 
have  not  waited  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 
She  spoke  with  feverish  earnestness.  "Your 
way  seems  clear  to  me.  Miss  Tregethin  must 
be  told  of  her  aunt's  danger,  of  which  she  is 
apparently  not  aware,  and  every  means  must  be 
taken  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  England — by 
the  next  mail,  if  possible — with  you  as  an  escort." 

"  What  if  she  is  married  ?  "  he  asked,  regaining 
his  equanimity. 

"She  is  not  married.  Had  she  possessed  a 
husband,  he  would  have  manifested  himself  as 
her  protector.  No,  the  ties  she  speaks  of  are 
those  which  kept  her  in  the  country  when  her 
aunt  would  have  taken  her  home.  You  have 
pledged  yourself  to  break  those  ties  by  some 
means — marriage  as  a  last  resource,  if  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  her,  and  you  must  hold  your  pledge 
to  the  dying  woman  sacred." 

He  retraced  his  steps  across  the  Persian  carpet 
that  covered  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
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"  I  will  use  every  argument  in  my  power  to 
induce  her  to  go  to  Mrs.  Myrtle,  but " 

He  checked  himself,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  control  his  speech  as  easily  as  he  could  control 
his  actions. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  said,  with  unnecessary  vehemence. 
"  You  must  keep  your  word  ;  and  if  all  other 
methods  fail,  you  are  bound  to  take  her  home 
as  your  wife — if  you  can  win  her  ;  "  and  turning 
abruptly,  she  went  out  on  to  the  balcony,  where 
trails  of  morning-glory  hid  her  from  his  sight. 

"God  forbid  1  "  he  muttered  to  himself  in  a 
dreary  voice,  as  he  slowly  descended  the  broad 
staircase. 

As  he  drove  along  the  straight  carriage-drive, 
he  looked  back  at  the  ipomea,  with  its  burden  of 
blue  blossom  wreathing  the  verandah,  but  the 
white-silk  drapery  was  gone.  Could  his  sight 
have  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  shaded  drawing- 
room,  he  would  have  seen  a  girl  lying  upon  the 
couch,  with  her  face  hidden  amongst  the  silken 
cushions,  grapphng  with  the  first  anguish  of  her 
life. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Daisy  Bullen  was  in  the  verandah  of  her  father's 
house.  On  the  floor  sat  a  dirzee,  his  back  against 
the  wall,  a  large  sheet  spread  in  front  of  him,  and 
laid  out  with  patterns,  materials,  pins,  scissors,  and 
a  six-months'  old  fashion-book  that  smelt  strongly 
of  smoke.  The  tailor  was  putting  his  whole  soul 
into  the  creation  of  a  ball-dress,  and  Daisy  was 
superintending.  It  was  her  first  ball-dress,  and  it 
was  to  be  a  diaphanous  dream  of  white  grenadine 
and  pink  roses. 

The  sergeants  and  corporals  of  the  camp  had 
decided  to  give  a  dance.  When  Corporal  Barnes 
brought  the  two  tickets,  he  explained  that  he  had 
only  those  at  his  disposal.  He  expressed  a  warm 
hope  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Bullen  would  accept  the 
invitation.  Mrs.  Bullen  was  quite  content  to  be 
omitted.  Loyal  as  she  was  to  her  husband's  nation, 
she  would  have  hesitated  to  appear  at  a  sergeants' 
ball  under  any  circumstances.  If  the  occasion 
demanded  the  adoption  of  evening  dress,  her 
hesitation  would  have  merged  into  a  firm  refusal. 

But  though  she  was  not  going  herself,  she  took 
130 
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the  keenest  pride  in  her  daughter's  dress.  Bullen 
had  told  her  that  no  reasonable  expense  was  to  be 
spared,  as  probably  Mr.  Barnes  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Daisy  that  evening.  "  Just  let  the 
girl  look  her  very  best,  Molly  mor.  When  my 
sister  was  married,  I  remember  my  mother  made 
everything  in  the  house,  and  lor  1  you  couldn't 
have  told  but  what  the  dress  came  from  the  best 
shop  in  Beccles." 

Mrs.  Bullen  had  had  the  standard  of  the 
unknown  mother-in-law  held  before  her  eyes  all 
her  married  life.  She  never  dared  to  hope  that 
she  could  emulate  her  husband's  mother.  But 
she  never  ceased  from  endeavouring  to  imitate  all 
the  virtues  that  Bullen  declared  graced  his  parent. 
She  did  her  best  with  the  patient  humility  of  the 
Oriental  woman,  and  was  supremely  happy  when 
her  husband  told  her  that  his  own  mother  could 
not  have  done  better.  She  spent  the  whole  of 
one  day  in  the  bazaar,  bargaining  with  the  native 
hawker  over  the  material,  and  the  half  of  another 
in  the  purchase  of  the  pink  roses.  Then  came 
the  hiring  of  the  tailor,  who  wanted  to  make  it 
a  contract  job,  carried  out  at  his  own  house.  This 
proposal  brought  forth  a  voluble  outpouring  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Bullen  concerning  the  folly  of  all 
such  arrangements  where  cutting-out  had  to  be 
done  and  material  might  be  stolen.  In  the  end, 
the  tailor  was  engaged  to  come  by  the  day  and 
work  under  the  eye  of  Miss  Bullen. 
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Whenever  her  daughter  appeared  in  the  kitchen 
or  back  verandah  to  offer  her  customary  help  in 
the  house  work,  Mrs.  Bullen  sent  her  back  to  the 
dirzee  with — 

"Now,  Daisy  girl,  you  just  leave  that  for  the 
tanniketch  to  do.  You  go  and  look  after  that 
man.  Oh  my  !  if  you  don't  watch  him  every 
minute  of  the  day,  he  will  be  cutting  your  dress 
all  wrong  and  stealing  half  the  stuff." 

So  Daisy,  nothing  loth,  was  living  in  the  front 
verandah,  now  on  a  chair  facing  the  tailor,  now 
on  her  knees  helping  him  to  pin  crumpled,  much- 
worn  patterns  to  unmanageable  grenadine.  The 
dirzee,  far  from  being  annoyed  by  the  supervision, 
was  full  of  happy  importance  at  being  the  centre 
of  her  attention,  and  was  endeavouring  to  break 
his  record  in  the  matter  of  "  barl-dress,  only." 

"  Shall  1  put  a  yem  on  the  beyind  ?  or  shall 
I  put  farlse  peese  only  ?  "  he  inquired,  as  he  held 
up  the  train  of  the  unfinished  skirt  for  Daisy's 
inspection. 

As  she  was  concentrating  her  mind  on  the 
important  point,  and  hesitating  between  the 
mysterious  "  yem  "  and  "  farlse  peese,"  her  small 
brother  Jimmy  came  into  the  verandah.  The 
interest  in  Daisy's  dress  was  not  confined  to  her- 
self and  her  parents.  It  spread  through  the  whole 
household,  extending  to  the  two  servants,  the 
kitchen  woman  and  the  scullion,  a  merry  lanky 
scamp,  whose  ambition  was   to   be  cook   in   the 
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judge's  house.  Even  the  appa  woman,  who 
brought  the  rice  cakes  every  morning,  once 
ventured  under  the  wing  of  the  tanniketch  to 
peep  at  the  dirzee  from  behind  the  door  with 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
children  paid  many  visits,  having  more  time  at 
their  disposal  than  those  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  were  engaged  in  the  various  duties 
which  had  to  be  performed  in  the  cook-room  and 
its  vicinity.  Jimmy,  under  pretence  of  requiring 
assistance  in  the  buckling  of  his  school  satchel, 
ventured  to  the  very  border  of  the  sheet. 

"Now,  look  where  you  are  going,  Jimmee 
boy  1 "  exclaimed  Daisy,  as  she  glanced  apprehen- 
sively at  his  dusty  shoes. 

"  Oh  1  that  is  pretty  !  Daisy,  you  will  look 
like  a  fairy-queen.  And  mamma  says  there  will  be  a 
beautiful  supper.  My !  I  should  like  to  go  1  You 
will  bring  me  something  in  your  parket,  won't 
you  ? "  he  concluded,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"  Hark  at  you,  Jimmee  boy  1  Why  do  you 
say  parket  like  a  native  ?  Say  porket ;  that's 
how  Mr.  Barnes  speaks.  Oh  my  1  there's  the 
clock  striking.  You  are  late  for  afternoon  school, 
and  the  schoolmaster  will  beat  you.  Run,  Jimmy 
boy  I  run  1  "  she  cried,  as  she  fastened  the  strap 
and  ridded  herself  of  the  interruption.  Falling  on 
her  knees  to  obtain  closer  vision,  she  once  more 
centred  her  thoughts  on  the  "  yem"  question. 
Before  she  could  come  to  a  decision,  her  mind 
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was  once  more  diverted.  This  time  it  was  the 
distant  creaking  of  boots. 

"  Oh  my  !  there  is  that  tiresome  Naga  !  "  she 
cried,  with  puckered  brow,  as  the  creaking  marked 
the  passage  of  the  owner  of  the  boots  up  the 
verandah  steps.  She  made  no  movement  to  greet 
the  visitor,  but  busied  herself  with  the  momentous 
"yem."  "How  much  have  you  to  turn  in, 
tailor  ?  That  is  not  enough  for  a  hem.  What 
a  stupid  fellow  you  are  I  You  don't  know  how  to 
make  a  ball-dress." 

The  dirzee  tossed  aside  the  grenadine  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and  produced  a  roll  of  dirty 
notes  from  an  inner  pocket. 

"Yes,  missie,  I  make  plenty  barl-dresses  for 
judge's  lady,  collector's  lady,  captain's  lady. 
Missie  see  chits.  Those  ladies  never  having 
yem  ;  they  liking  farlse  peese.  Then  only  eeskirt 
nicely  lying  on  ground." 

"  Daisy  !  Daisy  !  "  softly  called  Naga  from  the 
sunny  side  of  the  bamboo  blind. 

"  Come  in,  Naga,"  cried  the  distracted  Daisy. 
"  I  am  very  busy,  but  you  may  come  in  if  you 
like  and  see  what  the  tailor  is  doing  ; "  for  she 
thought  that  he  could  have  no  other  purpose  for 
his  visit  except  to  see  her  dress.  "Yes,  tailor, 
perhaps  you  are  right  ;  you  may  put  on  a  false 
piece,"  she  said  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  remem- 
bering that  the  race  of  dirzees  is  apt  to  take 
offence  and  show  displeasure  by  walking  off  and 
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boycotting  the  house  where  an  insult  has  been 
offered. 

The  indignant  tailor  was  mollified,  and  replac- 
ing the  grimy  roll  of  "  chits,"  took  up  his  work 
again.  He  put  a  remnant  of  the  material  into 
her  hand,  remarking  in  milder  accents — 

"Plenty  eestuff got." 

"  Daisy  !  Daisy  !  "  called  Naga  again. 

"  Oh  my  1  how  troublesome  you  are  ;  "  ejacu- 
lated Miss  BuUen,  as  she  dropped  the  white 
grenadine  which  she  had  been  holding  in  her 
hands.  "  Why  cannot  you  push  the  blind  aside 
and  walk  in,  Naga  .''  "  she  asked,  raising  her  voice.^ 

"  I  cannot ;  my  hands  are  full,"  was  the  reply.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  to  the  entrance.' 
As  she  drew  aside  the  blind  she  disclosed  the 
young  policeman  dressed  in  a  smart  new  uniform 
and  turban.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  large  bouquet, 
and  in  the  other  a  cake  of  the  same  generous 
proportions. 

"  Oh  my  1  now,  what  have  you  got  there  } " 
cried  the  girl,  the  ball-dress  forgotten  in  the 
surprise  of  the  moment. 

A  broad  sheepish  smile  spread  over  his  face 
as  he  tendered  the  bouquet.  It  was  built  in 
native  fashion.  Circular  tiers  of  Persian  roses, 
and  white  gardenias  starting  from  a  fringe  of  green 
foliage,  converged  towards  a  centre  formed  by  a 
gilded  orange,  into  the  middle  of  which  was  stuck 
a  sprig  of  myrtle.     It  was  heavy  with  string  and 
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stalk,  each  blossom  being  mounted  upon  a  firm 
unbending  stick.  In  addition,  it  was  dripping 
with  the  muddy  water  of  the  garden  tank,  where 
it  had  been  soaking  since  early  morning. 

"  Oh  my  !  now,  Naga,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  "  giggled  Miss  BuUen,  as  he  pushed  the 
nosegay  into  her  hands. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  with  a  broadening 
smile  presented  the  cake. 

In  its  way  it  was  quite  as  wonderful  a 
creation  as  the  bouquet.  Resting  on  the  com- 
monest of  stoneware  plates,  it  was  covered  with 
pink-and-white  sugar.  Pink-and-white  paper 
frills,  such  as  adorn  hams  and  cutlets  at  a  restau- 
rant, decorated  its  base.  A  wreath  of  silver  leaves 
formed  a  kind  of  eaves  to  its  flat  crown,  which 
had  the  words,  "For  dear  Daisy,"  done  in  pink 
sugar  on  the  snowy  icing.  The  centre  was  orna- 
mented by  a  sugar  parrot  holding  a  silver  heart  in 
its  beak.  For  this  marvellous  confection  Naga 
had  paid  a  quarter  of  his  month's  salary,  but  he 
did  not  grudge  the  money.  If  Englishmen  made 
love  with  presents,  he  could  take  a  lesson  out  of 
their  books  and  demonstrate  his  affection  in  the 
same  way. 

"  Oh  my  I "  ejaculated  the  astonished  girl 
several  times.     "  What  will  my  pappa  say  .? " 

The  tailor,  seeing  Miss  BuUen's  attention 
diverted  from  himself,  rose  from  his  mat,  and 
sneaked  out  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he 
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had  hidden  a  small  bag  that  contained  the  tin  pot 
from  which  he  quenched  his  thirst.  The  bag 
also  contained  some  private  work  of  his  own 
for  which  he  had  a  contract.  Out  came  the 
needle  and  cotton — Miss  BuUen's  cotton — and 
the  thread  flew  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
whilst  his  ear  was  bent  to  hear  the  call  to 
summon  him  from  "  drinking  water  only  "  in  the 
yard. 

But  Daisy  was  fully  occupied  with  her  cousin. 
Like  most  Eurasian  maidens  she  dearly  loved 
cake,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  pleasant  anticipation 
as  she  examined  the  gift. 

"  What  a  beauty !  Gracious  !  Naga,  what  a 
lot  of  money  you  must  have  paid  for  it  !  But 
what  will  my  pappa  say  ?  "  she  concluded,  with  a 
pricking  of  conscience. 

"  Has  Corporal  Barnes  ever  given  you  a 
cake  ^  "  asked  the  policeman,  jealously. 

"  Oh  my  1  no  ; "  and  she  laughed  again. 

"  He  does  not  love  you  as  I  do,"  said  Naga, 
amorously.  "  Look  at  the  words  on  the  top, 
*  For  dear  Daisy.'  And  you  see  this  bird  ?  That 
is  Naga's  heart  which  he  has  in  his  beak.  He  is 
bringing  it  to  dear  Daisy." 

"  Oh,  Naga,  how  you  go  on  !  You  must  not 
talk  like  that." 

She  carried  the  cake  and  the  bouquet  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  placed  them  on  the  table.  She 
examined  the   pink  -  and  -  white   trimmings,   and 
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touched  the  silver  foliage  delicately  with  her 
fingers,  Naga  looking  on  with  exulting  affection. 

They  were  alone,  Mrs.  Bullen  having  gone  to 
her  room  under  the  pretext  of  mending  the  chil- 
dren's clothes.  In  reality  she  was  indulging  in  a 
"  black  man's  hohday,"  that  afternoon  nap  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  early-rising  native  of  the 
East.  Naga  grew  bolder  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
room,  and  took  a  creaking  step  towards  her. 

"You  like  it?  You  like  the  bird;  the  sugar; 
the  silver  leaves  ?  Those  leaves  came  off  wed- 
ding-flowers. It  is  almost  a  wedding-cake,"  con- 
tinued Naga,  his  courage  growing.  Oh,  Daisy, 
my  father  says  that  he  is  looking  for  a  wife  for 
me.  Why  should  I  not  follow  your  custom  and 
look  for  a  wife  for  myself.'*  " 

Daisy  hung  her  head  demurely  over  the  sugar 
parrot  as  she  answered — 

"  You  are  not  like  us,  Naga.  You  must  do 
as  your  father  tells  you." 

He  drew  himself  up  with  a  newborn  in-' 
dependence. 

"  I  will  not  obey  him.  I  am  a  man,  and  I 
will  choose  for  myself.  I  have  made  my  choice,' 
and  sent  my  heart  to  you,  Daisy,  the  only  girl  I 
have  ever  loved." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  again  the  boots 
creaked  as  he  approached  nearer  still. 

"  Daisy,"  he  whispered,  **  haven't  I  always 
loved  you  ever  since  we  played  trains  together  ? 
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Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  Last  Christmas  I 
brought  you  some  cocoa-nut  sweets.  Those 
sweets  were  made  by  a  woman  who  is  clever  at 
magic.  She  put  a  love-potion  in  them,  which 
she  said  would  bring  me  into  favour  with  the 
girl  who  ate  them.  The  spell  was  to  take  nearly 
a  year  in  working.  The  time  is  up,  and  now  I 
know  that  you  will  love  me." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed 
her  before  she  was  aware  of  what  was  coming. 

"  Ah  !  now  !  stop  it,  Naga  !  "  she  cried,  with 
a  little  scream  of  dismay.  "  I  tell  you,  stop  it ! 
Oh  my  1     What  will  my  pappa  and  my  mamma 

"He'll  say  that — and  that,"  thundered  the 
voice  of  Bullen  behind  them,  as  he  brought  his 
stick  down  with  two  resounding  thwacks  upon 
the  ardent  lover's  back. 

"  Oh  my  1  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
there,  pappa,"  exclaimed  Daisy,  with  real  fright, 
as  she  fled  towards  the  back  verandah,  leaving 
Naga  to  face  the  storm. 

Ben,  having  expressed  himself  in  that  vigorous 
manner,  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  Now  then,  young  man,  what  are  you  adoing 
of  with  that  girl  of  mine  } " 

The  discomposed  policeman  stood  erect  and 
faced  his  uncle.  He  was  hurt  not  so  much  in 
the  flesh — for  Bullen  had  not  used  his  cane 
heavily — as  in  the  spirit.     He  had  been  beaten 
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before  his  lady-love  by  her  own  father.  His 
reply  was  not  without  dignity. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Oh  !  you  were,  were  you  ?  And  who  are 
you  to  dare  to  ask  a  European  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  police-peon  now,  as  my  father  was, 
but  I  shall  be  promoted  by-and-by.  If  Daisy 
will  marry  me,  I  will  give  her  as  good  a  house 
to  live  in  as  this,  and  I  will  keep  her  as  an 
Englishwoman  should  be  kept." 

Naga  spoke  in  good  faith,  and  his  earnest- 
ness softened  the  anger  of  the  older  man  ;  but 
it  did  not  kill  the  withering  scorn  that  was 
manifest  in  every  word  as  the  Englishman 
replied — 

"  What  are  you  ?  You're  a  heathen.  What's 
my  daughter  ?  She's  a  Christian.  What's  your 
colour  ?  Black.  What's  Daisy's  ?  Almost  as 
white  as  my  own.  And  you  dare  to  ask  her  to 
marry  you  ? " 

Naga's  face  fell  under  this  crude  description 
of  the  difference  in  birth  and  religion  between 
himself  and  his  cousin.  Still,  he  was  not  to  be 
easily  daunted,  and  he  said  with  some  eagerness — 

"  I  can  come  Christian." 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  You  can't  change 
your  colour  with  your  religion.'' 

"Colour  did  not  matter  to  you  when  you 
took  my  mother's  sister,"  rejoined  the  policeman, 
quickly. 
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Ben  was  posed  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  but 
speech  came  almost  immediately. 

"  That  was  different.  I  was  the  man  and  the 
native  was  the  woman.  In  your  case  the  native 
is  the  man.  A  native  dares  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  !  What  infernal 
impudence  !  "  cried  BuUen,  his  anger  growing  at 
the  bare  contemplation  of  such  a  crime. 

■*If  my  mother's  sister  had  married  among 
her  own  people,  my  father  would  have  made  her 
daughter  my  wife  three  years  ago,"  said  Naga, 
with  some  defiance. 

"  But  since  I  have  married  her,  your  father 
won't  presume  to  think  that  her  daughter  will  be 
allowed  to  mate  with  his  son.  The  English  have 
taught  him  and  his  kind  a  lesson  since  they  first 
came  to  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall 
have  to  teach  some  of  you  young  fellows  that 
lesson  over  again  before  long,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Naga's  eyes  flashed  angrily.  It  was  humiliat- 
ing enough  to  have  his  suit  rejected  with  scorn, 
but  abuse  was  altogether  unmerited.  He  replied 
with  some  spirit — 

"  Things  were  much  better  for  us  before  the 
English  showed  their  white  faces  in  this  country 
to  turn  the  heads  of  our  women.  Those  good 
old  times  have  gone,  and  such  as  I  am,  are 
trampled  under  foot." 

The  old  pensioner  rounded  upon  him  with  a 
contempt  that  echoed  in  every  word. 
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"  Good  old  times,  do  you  call  them  ?  What 
would  you  have  been  in  the  good  old  times  ?  A 
slave  !  a  down-trodden,  Roger-ridden  "  (he  meant 
Rajah)  "  slave  !  That's  what  you  would  have 
been.  And  what  are  you  now  ?  The  English 
Government  has  made  a  police-peon  of  you.  You 
get  regular  pay,  fine  clothes,  a  big  turban,  and 
you  wear  boots.  If  the  collector  or  the  judge 
happen  to  pass  you  on  the  road  you  salute,  and 
walk  on,  because  the  Government  allows  that  the 
road  belongs  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  them. 
But  in  those  good  old  days,  as  you  call  them,  if 
you  saw  a  Roger  a-coming  along  the  road,  you  had 
to  get  off — yes,  and  crawl  on  your  hands  and 
knees  in  the  gutter  till  he  had  gone  by.  And  if 
he  had  caught  a  sight  of  your  fine  clothes,  he 
would  have  had  every  one  of  them  off  your  back. 
As  for  your  boots,  he  would  have  cut  off  your 
hand  and  foot  for  daring  to  wear  them,  and  you 
would  have  thought  yourself  lucky  to  have  got  off 
with  your  life.    Nice  times  they  were,  to  be  sure." 

This  tirade  left  Ben's  aspiring  nephew  silent. 
He  turned  to  go. 

*'  Here,  take  away  that  trash,"  said  Bullen, 
determined  to  make  what  he  called  a  good  job 
of  the  business  and  extinguish  the  last  ray  of 
hope  that  might  linger  in  the  lover's  mind.  He 
pointed  to  the  circular  nosegay  and  the  ridiculous 
cake.  "  My  daughter  is  not  for  you  nor  your 
likes." 
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**  I  suppose  you  mean  her  for  Corporal 
Barnes,"  observed  Naga,  with  bitternessj  as  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  rejected  offerings. 

"That's  just  about  it ;  and  if  you  don't  take 
care  you  will  have  him  after  you.  If  he  catches 
you  at  any  of  them  games  he'll  give  you  what- 
for,  or  my  name  ain't  Ben  BuUen." 

Naga  departed  crestfallen,  unhappy,  and  angry. 
He  cursed  the  fate  that  made  him  a  son  of  India. 
He  cursed  the  white  man  who,  in  his  opinion — 
formed  on  the  spot — oppressed  his  race.  So 
vexed  was  his  soul  that  he  forgot  to  make  his 
boots  "  talk,"  as  he  trod  heavily  back  to  his  home, 
carrying  the  rejected  offerings  which  had  cost  him 
so  much.  On  his  way  he  passed  Corporal  Barnes, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Corporal  Spring.  They 
were  bending  their  steps  towards  Bullen's  house. 
As  the  men  went  by  they  treated  the  unhappy 
policeman  to  a  little  mild  chaff.  On  ordinary 
occasions  such  chaff  was  usually  received  with  a 
broad,  good-humoured  smile. 

"  Hallo,  Bobby !  Going  to  see  your  best 
girl?  Give  her  a  kiss  from  me,"  cried  Barnes, 
his  amused  eyes  upon  the  cake  and  flowers. 

"  Don't  forget  to  ask  me  to  the  wedding,  old 
man,"  said  Spring  ;  and  they  passed  on  without 
noticing  the  angry  scowl  upon  the  brow  of  the 
police-peon. 

A  few  paces  further  on  Naga  stopped  to  look 
back.     It  was  as  he  suspected.     The  Englishmen 
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mounted  the  steps  of  the  verandah  and  vanished 
behind  the  bamboo  curtain.  A  very  different 
welcome  awaited  them  from  the  one  accorded  to 
him,  and  the  flame  of  his  wrath  burnt  brighter. 

He  hastened  on  towards  his  own  house,  and 
calling  his  sisters  from  the  enclosed  courtyard 
into  which  the  women's  apartments  opened,  he 
said — 

"  Here,  little  sister,  here  is  a  cake  for  you  ; 
and  here,  little  one,  is  a  bouquet  for  you." 

He  pushed  the  despised  cake  and  flowers  into 
their  eager  hands,  and  made  no  answer  to  the 
numerous  questions  they  put  as  to  the  reason  of 
his  action. 

"  Stay,  brother,  and  eat  some  with  us,"  they 
cried. 

"I  have  no  time  to  waste,"  he  answered 
gruffly. 

They  regarded  him  with  gentle  surprise. 
"You  told  us  at  midday  that  you  had  holiday 
until  to-morrow  morning,"  they  said. 

"  Holiday  1  What  do  I  want  with  a  holiday  .? " 
he  returned  bitterly.  "  What  I  want  is  promo- 
tion, and  for  that  one  must  work  or " 

He  left  the  children  and  walked  moodily  out 
of  the  house.  Yes,  there  are  two  roads  to  pro- 
motion. By  hard  work — that  is  the  tedious  road. 
The  quicker  way  is  to  set  one's  foot  on  the  neck 
of  one's  enemy.     That  is  also  the  sweeter. 


CHAPTER   X 

When  Bullen,  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  wife,  settled  at  Cuddalore,  he  did  so  on  con- 
dition that  there  should  be  no  familiar  intercourse 
between  the  heads  of  the  families  of  the  two 
sisters.  The  children  had  met  in  the  street  and 
in  the  verandah  of  his  house,  and  he  had  silently- 
permitted  this  in  his  easy  good  nature,  perhaps 
against  his  better  judgment.  The  result  of  this' 
leniency  was  shown  in  Naga's  action.  It  was  too 
late  to  undo  the  past ;  but  the  affair  was  not 
without  its  remedy.  Bullen  was  anxious  that  no 
friction  should  occur  between  the  police-peon  and 
the  corporal.  It  was  possible  that  Barnes  might 
feel  the  indignity  of  having  a  rival  who  was  a 
native.  If  he  suspected  for  a  moment  that  Daisy 
had  given  Naga  any  encouragement,  the  smart 
English  corporal  would  retire  from  the  field  in 
high  dudgeon.  Bullen  Intended  to  reveal  the 
relationship  just  before  the  marriage,  and  to  point 
out  at  the  same  time  that  when  Daisy  entered  the 
regiment  she  would  break  the  links  that  bound 
her  to  her  mother's  people,  and  would  become  a 
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European    to   all    intents   and    purposes   on    the 
strength  of  the  regiment. 

Bullen,  much  perplexed,  sought  counsel  with 
Brand,  who  was  ready  as  usual  with  sage 
advice.  The  story  of  Naga's  delinquency  was 
told. 

"I'm  sorry  for  the  young  fellow,  and  that's 
the  real  truth,"  concluded  Ben,  with  puckered 
brow.  "  But  how  he  dared  to  think  of  marrying 
a  European  beats  me  ;  that  fare  so  bumptious." 

"  They  are  a  bumptious,  impudent  lot  nowa- 
days. It  would  teach  them  a  lesson  if  we  were  to 
farm  them  out  to  Roossia  for  ten  years.  I  bet 
they  would  be  glad  enough  to  eat  humble  pie  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  and  would  come  back  to  us 
and  our  rule  with  thankful  hearts." 

"  You're  right,  bor  ;  you're  quite  right.  And 
now  what  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  about  this 
young  chap  .? " 

"  You  must  speak  to  his  father,  and  ask  him 
to  push  on  his  marriage  with  some  native  girl, 
according  to  their  custom.  When  once  he  has  a 
wife,  the  lad  will  give  no  further  trouble." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Soobarow  can  afford 
it  just  yet,"  replied  Bullen,  doubtfully. 

"  Offer  to  lend  him  something  towards  it ; 
then  you  will  have  a  hold  on  him.  He  will  take 
the  money  as  readily  as  a  cat  will  take  cream. 
Have  you  got  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  I've  got  it  all  right."     He  added,  after 
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a  slight  pause,  "  There's  a  bit  of  money  put  by 
for  the  missus  ;  more  than  enough  for  that." 

"  You  have  been  more  careful  than  I  have," 
replied  his  companion.  "  I  have  nothing  but  my 
pension  and  what  I  earn  over " 

He  glanced  at  Ben  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  What  you  earn  over  the  fishing,"  said 
Bullen.  At  which  they  both  laughed  heartily, 
and  Brand  continued — 

"  I  have  no  children  like  you,  so  what  is  the 
good  of  my  saving  ?  And,  after  all,  it  may  yet  be 
paid  back.  But,  mind  you,  Ben,  between  our- 
selves, 1  don't  look  for  its  repayment ;  I  don't 
want  it.  I  gave  it  willingly  in  as  good  a  cause  as 
ever  man  had  to  spend  his  money ;  and  I  would 
do  it  again  ten  times  over  without  any  regret.  I 
shall  feel  very  bad  the  day  that  money  comes  back 
to  me." 

Ben  cast  a  look  of  pride  upon  his  old  friend 
as  he  said — 

"You  always  were  such  a  gentleman,  you 
were." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Brand's  eyes 
softened  as  his  thoughts  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  He  was  unconscious  of 
his  friend's  gaze,  and  started  slightly  as  Bullen 
said  gently — 

"  You  will  never  marry  now.'* 

"Never,"  replied  Brand,  with  sudden  emphasis, 
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"  I  am  not  like  you,  Ben.  If  I  had  ever  met  the 
kind  of  woman  I  might  have  fancied,  I  would 
never  have  dared  to  ask  her  ;  and  those  I  would 
have  dared  to  ask,  I  wouldn't  have." 

"And  you  have  never  met  her — the  one  you 
dared  not  ask  .?  "  ventured  Ben,  instinctively  aware 
that  he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground. 

"  I  wouldn't  say  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
mere  mention  of  it  seems  like  an  ojEfence." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  which  intimated 
that  the  topic  must  be  dropped,  and  Bullen  took 
the  hint.     He  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying — 

"  You're  too  old  for  marriage  now,  bor.  That 
sort  of  thing  must  be  left  to  the  young  people,  so 
we  will  go  back  to  Naga.  Shall  I  offer  to  lend 
the  money  ? " 

"  Send  your  wife  to  talk  to  her  sister,  and  let 
her  make  the  offer  of  the  loan  in  your  name  on 
condition  that  they  fix  up  the  wedding  in  a  few 
weeks.  Most  likely  they  have  had  their  eye 
upon  a  girl  for  some  time  past  and  are  at  logger- 
heads over  the  money  to  be  put  down  in  jewels. 
Or  perhaps  they  are  waiting  for  Naga's 
promotion." 

After  further  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
Mrs.  Bullen  should  be  deputed  to  approach  her 
sister  on  the  matter.  That  good  lady's  bosom 
swelled  with  pride  as  her  husband  unfolded  his 
scheme.  Long  as  he  had  been  in  the  country  he 
was  scarcely  aware  of  the  importance  attached  to 
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money-lending  by  the  natives  and  the  prestige 
which  the  transaction  conferred  upon  the  lender. 

Mrs.  Bullen  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
occasional  visits  to  her  sister,  but  they  were  more 
or  less  surreptitious.  After  dark,  when  she  had 
ostensibly  gone  to  see  to  the  cooking  of  the 
supper,  she  slipped  out  by  the  little  door  in  the 
back  yard  and  stole  a  blissful  half-hour  of  betel- 
chewing  and  gossip  in  the  house  of  the  head- 
constable.     But  of  this  Bullen  knew  nothino-.     If 

o 

by  chance  he  became  aware  of  her  absence,  the 
reason  for  it  was  given  by  the  kitchen-woman 
with  glib  tongue.  The  missus  had  stepped  out 
to  buy  fresh  coffee  or  some  forgotten  necessary 
for  the  house. 

But  now  things  were  changed,  and  Mrs. 
Bullen  was  to  call  on  her  sister  in  broad  daylight 
by  her  husband's  request.  She  quite  understood 
the  explanation  made  by  Ben  after  the  children 
were  in  bed.  The  disposal  of  the  obstructive 
Naga  must  be  at  once,  and  a  loan  of  money 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  was  a  plan  which 
commended  itself  to  Mrs.  Bullen  in  every  way. 

The  next  morning  a  message  was  sent  by  one 
of  the  young  Bullens  to  say  that  the  wife  of  the 
pensioner  would  call  upon  the  wife  of  the  head- 
constable  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
message  stirred  the  household  to  its  last  member, 
and  there  was  much  speculation  from  Soobarow 
downwards  as  to  the  reason  of  the  visit. 
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The  house  of  the  head-constable  stood  in  the 
same  street  as  that  of  the  pensioner,  the  distance 
between  the  two  being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  When  Mrs.  Bullen  crept  down  the  length 
of  it  to  see  her  sister  under  cover  of  darkness,  it 
took  her  just  four  minutes  to  go  from  door  to 
door.  But  on  this  occasion  Daisy  declared  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  her  mother  to  walk, 
and  that  she  must  have  a  carriafje. 

"  But  Daisy,  child,  think  what  my  sister  will 
say." 

"  And  what  will  she  say,  mamma  ? " 

"  Oh  my !  She  will  say  that  I  am  making 
myself  too  glorious." 

"  What  an  idea  !  She  will  never  dare  to  talk 
in  that  way.  But  wait  a  minute."  Daisy  went 
into  the  verandah  where  her  father  sat  with  his 
pipe.  "Pappa,  don't  you  think  that  mamma 
ought  to  go  to  the  head-constable's  house  to-day 
in  a  carriage  ?  " 

"  What  I  A  one-hoss  coach  ? "  asked  Bullen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  term  in  preference  to 
the  more  modern  word.  His  daughter's  pro- 
posal took  his  breath  away,  and  he  regarded 
her  in  blank  astonishment.  "Why  can't  she 
walk.?" 

"  Mamma  can  walk  all  right ;  but  when  a  lady 
goes  out  calling  she  ought  to  have  a  carriage. 
What  did  my  grandmamma  do  when  she  paid 
visits  ?  " 
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"  She  never  paid  any  visits  except  to  her  sister 
who  lived  in  Lowestoft." 

"  And  did  she  walk  to  Lowestoft  ? " 

"  Why  no,  child.  That's  twelve  miles  from 
Beccles  to  Lowestoft  if  it's  an  inch.  She  used  to 
go  by  carrier.  He  had  a  van  and  a  rare  good 
horse,  and  being  friendly  with  him  mother  used 
to  say  that  it  was  just  like  having  a  coach  of  her 
own." 

Bullen  resumed  his  pipe  as  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  past. 

"We  have  no  carrier  here,  so  my  mamma 
must  have  a  carriage,"  said  Daisy,  decisively. 

Bullen,  who  was  a  careful  man,  brought  his 
mind  to  bear  on  the  subject.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  indulge  his  wife  and  daughter  in  any 
reasonable  fancy,  and  consented  to  the  hiring  of 
a  conveyance.  But  he  stipulated  that  it  should 
take  the  form  of  a  pony-jutka,  a  country  vehicle 
resembling  a  small  wooden  box  mounted  on  two 
large  wheels,  the  hiring  of  which  cost  considerably 
less  than  a  hack  carriage. 

At  half-past  three  Mrs.  Bullen,  arrayed  in  a 
marvellous  robe  de  visite^  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
verandah  steps  and  surveyed  the  jutka  which  had 
been  hired  at  four  annas  for  any  distance  within 
the  mile.  Her  dress  was  a  purple  merino  skirt 
and  jacket.  Over  this  was  draped  a  white  muslin 
saree  bordered  with  gold.  On  her  feet  were 
white   cotton  stockings  and  brown   shoes.     Her 
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ample  figure  gleamed  with  gold  jewels,  and  her 
soft,  fat  fingers  bore  many  rings. 

Attended  closely  by  Daisy,  who  had  been 
assisting  at  her  mother's  toilette,  she  slowly 
descended  the  steps,  and  devoted  a  whole  minute 
to  instructing  the  urchin,  who  fulfilled  the  duty 
of  coachman,  as  to  the  route.  As  Daisy  and  her 
mother  both  spoke  at  once,  and  the  younger 
children  added  their  counsels  all  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  it  was  a  marvel  that  the  shaven- 
headed  youth  understood  a  single  word  of  their 
commands.  The  door  of  the  vehicle  opened  at 
the  back.  Mrs.  Bullen,  with  Daisy's  assistance, 
pushed  her  way  Into  it,  whilst  Jehu  leaned  for- 
ward and  threw  his  weight  upon  the  shafts  to 
relieve  the  strain  upon  the  harness. 

By  this  time  a  little  crowd  of  spectators  had 
assembled  In  the  street,  and  their  presence  added 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Bullen  family. 
The  signal  was  given,  and  the  whip  cracked 
round  the  knock-kneed  legs  of  the  pony,  whilst 
Daisy  continued  to  give  her  mother  reminders 
of  all  that  she  had  to  do.  The  dusty  pony,  after 
backing  into  the  crowd  and  dispersing  it  quicker 
than  it  had  gathered,  threw  itself  into  its  collar 
with  a  jerk  that  snapped  one  of  the  many  straps 
of  its  trappings.  It  started  off  at  a  gallop  down 
the  street  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  house 
of  the  head-constable.  At  sight  of  the  loosened 
strap,  Daisy,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her  mother. 
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screamed  after  the  swaying  jutka  ;  but  the  imp 
at  the  end  of  the  reins  took  no  notice  of  her 
commands  to  stop.  He  knew  his  steed  too  well 
to  trifle  with  its  temper  and  court  a  fit  of  jibbing 
before  his  fare  was  well  on  her  way.  He  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  risk  of  an  accident  and  let  the 
strap  swing,  especially  as  the  buckle  performed 
the  part  of  a  whip  and  kept  the  pony  going. 

They  rattled  in  a  cloud  of  dust  to  the  bazaar, 
where  Mrs.  Bullen  stopped  at  the  grain  mer- 
chant's stall  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  last 
bushel  of  rice,  and  to  order  some  more.  She 
remained  inside  the  jutka,  and  waved  a  jewelled 
hand  through  the  open  window  to  emphasize 
her  words.  The  grain  merchant,  seated  on  the 
raised  platform  of  his  stall  amongst  his  grain 
bags,  listened  in  silence,  and  continued  to  chew 
betel-nut,  unmoved  by  the  relation  of  Mrs. 
BuUen's  remarks  on  the  shocking  inferiority  of 
the  rice.  As  is  the  custom  in  the  East,  every 
passer-by  stopped  to  hear  what  the  lady  had  to 
say,  and  to  put  in  a  word  of  criticism  or  approval 
as  fancy  dictated.  When  she  at  length  gave  the 
raian  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  he  assured  her, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind  all  over  the  world, 
that  he  regretted  her  anger  ;  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  he  had  just  got  in  some  fresh  grain  of  superior 
quality,  which  he  was  sure  her  husband  would 
like.  Relations  gradually  became  less  strained, 
and  Mrs.  Bullen  and  her  tradesman  parted  on 
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the   best   of  terms  in   the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
spectators. 

Having  traversed  the  chief  streets  of  Cud- 
dalore  on  various  pretexts,  the  jutka  came  round 
towards  the  point  of  departure,  and  pulled  up 
at  the  house  of  the  head-constable.  Mrs.  Bullen 
did  not  attempt  to  descend  from  her  chariot 
until  the  whole  household  had  assembled.  Her 
exit  was  made  backwards,  a  tanned  leather  shoe 
appearing  first,  then  purple  drapery  and  gleaming 
gold,  whilst  the  ringed  fingers  clung  to  the  sides 
of  the  carriage.  As  she  lowered  herself  to  the 
ground,  the  ill-constructed  jutka  inchned  at  a 
sharp  angle,  that  sent  the  shafts  above  the  back 
of  the  pony,  and  caused  the  driver  to  glance 
round  apprehensively  ;  but  as  she  detached  her- 
self from  the  vehicle,  it  regained  its  equilibrium 
with  a  severe  jerk,  without  any  further  damage 
to  the  dilapidated  harness. 

Mrs.  Bullen  paid  the  fare  to  the  urchin,  and, 
in  addition,  presented  him  with  a  quarter  of  an 
anna  —  the  value  of  a  farthing  —  as  a  present. 
He  received  it  with  an  obsequious  "Salaam,  lady," 
a  mode  of  address  used  towards  an  English- 
woman, and,  reining  in  his  hard-mouthed  pony, 
he  waited  to  witness  the  greeting  before  starting 
in  quest  of  a  fresh  fare. 

Mrs.  Soobarow,  mindful  of  her  dignity,  did 
not  cross  the  threshold  to  receive  her  sister,  but 
remained  standing  in  the  passage.     Her  family, 
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having  no  dignity  to  preserve,  were  able  to  in- 
dulge their  curiosity  to  its  fullest  extent.  They 
grouped  themselves  on  the  verandah  steps,  and 
Mrs.  Bullen,  conscious  that  she  was  the  centre 
of  observation,  shook  hands  with  each  in  turn, 
saying  "  Good  marning "  in  English,  and  adding 
a  few  words  of  greeting  in  her  own  tongue. 
When  at  length  she  reached  her  sister,  and  their 
hands  met  in  the  unusual  hand-clasp,  Mrs.  Bullen 
said  "  How-do-you-do-good-marning-sister  "  in 
her  best  European  manner,  and  her  heart  glowed 
with  pride  as  she  noted  the  impression  which  her 
foreign  style  had  made  upon  the  assembly. 

Having  inquired  after  the  health  of  the 
family,  she  was  conducted  to  the  women's  quarters 
near  the  kitchen,  whence  proceeded  a  penetrating 
smell  of  onions.  A  chair  was  brought,  and  Mrs. 
Bullen  seated  herself  like  a  European,  whilst  her 
sister  was  content  to  stand  by  her  side  for  the 
present.  The  rest  of  the  household,  including 
the  kitchen-woman  and  her  daughter,  gathered 
round  in  an  admiring  circle  to  listen,  whilst  Mrs. 
Bullen  replied  to  a  series  of  questions  concerning 
the  health  of  her  own  family.  Twenty  minutes 
were  passed  in  this  gratifying  manner,  when  Mrs. 
Soobarow  asked  her  sister  if  she  would  not  like 
to  look  at  a  new  gold  bangle,  which  her  husband 
had  lately  purchased  for  his  daughter's  wedding. 
As  the  two  sisters  entered  the  private  room  of 
Mrs.    Soobarow,   the   signal   was   given   for   the 
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dispersion  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Her  two 
daughters  endeavoured  to  follow  their  mother, 
but  they  were  sent  off  to  draw  water,  with 
peremptory  orders  to  set  about  their  task  at  once. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  one  small  window, 
too  high  in  the  wall  to  be  reached  by  curious 
eyes.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  or  three 
grass  mats,  a  string  cot  covered  with  striped 
cotton  rugs,  a  jar  of  drinking  water,  a  cheap 
paraffin  lamp,  and  a  few  odd  pillov/s  encased  in 
turkey-red,  some  on  the  cot  and  some  lying  on 
the  mats.  In  a  corner  was  a  cotton  quilt  rolled 
up  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  the  day,  this  being 
the  usual  method  of  "  making  the  beds  "  in  the 
morning  with  the  natives.  As  the  privacy  of  the 
bedroom  enveloped  the  wife  of  the  Englishman, 
so  did  the  English  manner  fall  away  from  her 
like  a  garment. 

Mrs.  Bullen's  first  act  was  to  remove  the 
smart  brown  leather  shoes  and  white  stockings. 
Then  she  seated  herself  upon  the  cot,  and  in- 
stinctively drew  up  her  feet  tailor-fashion,  after 
the  custom  of  her  maternal  forebears.  Mrs. 
Soobarow  followed  her  example,  and,  having 
comfortably  settled  herself,  opened  her  betel-bag. 
With  tender  solicitude  she  prepared  the  dainty 
morsel  for  her  sister,  wrapping  the  dried  slices 
of  areca-nut,  the  pinch  of  lime,  and  a  touch  of 
aromatic  spice  in  the  fresh  green  betel-leaf.  As 
she  placed  the  neat  roll  in  her  guest's  mouth,  she 
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cracked  all  her  finger-joints  to  keep  ofF  the  evil 
spirits. 

"Do  you  eat  betel  at  home,  sister?"  she 
asked. 

"  When  the  toddy-cat  mates  with  the  house- 
cat,  she  must  be  content  to  drink  cow's  milk  all 
her  days.  Yet  there  are  many  things  which  may 
be  done  under  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  and  he 
sees  nothing." 

They  were  speaking  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
Mrs.  Bullen  slipped  back  into  the  figurative  speech 
of  the  country. 

"  They  are  simple  creatures — foolish  elephants 
of  men  that  know  not  their  strength,"  remarked 
the  wife  of  the  head-constable.  "  As  the  thunny- 
fish  knows  the  depths  of  the  sea,  so  do  we  women 
of  this  country  know  the  strength  of  our  hus- 
bands' arms.  Yours  has  never  beaten  you,  you 
have  often  told  me." 

She  glanced  sharply,  and  not  without  envy,  at 
the  buxom  Mrs.  Bullen,  who  laughed  comfortably, 
and  in  a  manner  that  ratified  the  words  of  her 
reply. 

"  No  ;  he  has  never  raised  his  hand  upon  me. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bullen  must  be  obeyed  in  all 
great  matters,  and  it  is  by  his  orders  that  I  am 
here." 

"  You  have  something  to  tell,  sister.  Does 
it  concern  Pondicherry  and  the  trade  ?  Several 
times   has  my  husband   caught   the  Lumbadees, 
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and  made  them  pay  fines.  It  was  with  that  money, 
and  some  given  him  by  Mr.  Berrand,  that  he 
bought  the  gold  bangle  which  I  will  presently 
show  you.  The  Polliss  Master  Is  very  anxious 
to  catch  the  Lumbadees,  and  put  them  in  prison. 
But  he  will  not  do  it.  My  husband  says  that  it 
will  bring  too  much  trouble.  The  Lumbadees 
do  not  mind  paying  a  fine,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  go  to  prison.  It  interferes  with  their 
trade.  When  my  husband  tried  to  explain  to 
the  Polliss  Master  that  fining  without  going  to 
court  was  best,  he  became  angry,  and  would  not 
comprehend.  He  said  that  it  was  law-breaking 
to  fine  without  the  consent  of  the  court,  which 
is  a  thing  that  neither  the  polliss  nor  the  people 
understand." 

"  Knowledge,  like  the  young  wife,  is  best  kept 
at  home.  Moreover,  why  should  you  open  the 
shutters  and  let  the  storm  blow  through  your 
house  to  your  own  hurt  ? "  replied  Mrs.  Bullen, 
sympathetically. 

The  other  wagged  her  head  in  assent  as  she 
remarked — 

"And  therefore  my  husband  is  unable  to 
satisfy  the  Polliss  Master  as  he  would  wish.  If 
he  spoke  of  the  fines,  and  it  became  known,  the 
storm  would  indeed  destroy  us.  It  is  not  of  the 
liquor  trade  that  you  would  speak,  sister  ? " 

"  Not  to-day  ;  it  is  of  Naga's  marriage  that 
I  came  to  talk.     Is  it  arranged  ? "   The  question 
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was  asked  with  a  certain  show  of  indifference, 
which,  however,  did  not  deceive. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Bullen  is  interested  in  the  boy,  and 
wishes  to  be  present  as  a  guest.  You  told  me, 
sister,  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  soon 
after  the  new  year.  The  time  is  approaching,  but 
you  have  said  nothing  more." 

Mrs.  Soobarow's  eyes  sought  the  single  beam 
of  light  that  penetrated  her  dim  bower,  and  she 
hesitated  before  replying — 

"  We  have  decided  to  put  it  off  for  the 
present." 

"  Is  the  girl  not  satisfactory  ?  '* 

"  It  is  her  father  who  makes  the  trouble. 
People  who  climb  the  rock  for  eagles'  eggs  are 
apt  to  fall.  After  the  fall  they  will  content  them- 
selves with  the  eggs  of  the  village  fowl ;  therefore 
we  wait." 

"They ask  too  big  a  sum  ?"  conjectured  Mrs. 
Bullen. 

"It  is  so,  and  we  have  withdrawn.  My 
husband  is  contracting  for  the  marriage  of  our 
daughter.  The  man  is  not  young,  but  he  is  well- 
to-do,  and  has  no  children.  He  asks  for  little 
else  but  a  strong,  healthy  girl  such  as  ours  is." 

"But  it  is  time  Naga  married,  sister,"  pro- 
tested the  wife  of  the  pensioner.  "  He  will  give 
you  trouble  and  choose  for  himself  if  you  do  not 
act.     The  young  bull  is  hard  to  lead  beneath  the 
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yoke  if  he  is  left  too  long  in  the  field.  The  early 
yoke  and  the  still  earlier  nose-rope  make  the 
gentlest  and  best  of  beasts." 

Mrs.  Soobarow  fingered  the  gold  bangles 
which  clasped  the  plump  arms  of  Mrs.  Bullen. 

"  Your  husband  is  rich  ;  these  are  worth  a  large 
sum  of  money.  How  can  we,  who  are  so  poor, 
find  jewels  like  these  for  our  son  .?  Yet  these — 
ay,  and  more  than  these,  are  what  the  father  of 
the  girl  asks." 

"  You  do  not  give  the  cow  all  she  bellows  for, 
no  matter  how  good  a  milker  she  may  be.  Over- 
fed beasts  are  apt  to  turn  on  you  and  toss.  Let 
him  ask  all  he  pleases,  but  give  only  what  is  cus- 
tomary." 

Mrs.  Soobarow  made  no  reply  to  this  sage 
advice,  but  called  to  the  kitchen-woman  to  bring 
coffee.  The  aromatic  odour  so  dear  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  Oriental  heralded  its  advent.  Mrs. 
Bullen  felt  her  heart  warm  towards  her  sister  as 
she  handed  her  a  steaming  cup.  A  plate  of  sweets 
was  placed  on  the  cot  between  the  two  ladies. 

"My  son  says  there  is  no  hurry  about  his 
marriage  ;  he  is  content  to  wait." 

"  Meanwhile  you  have  no  grandson,  sister ; 
and  no  daughter-in-law  to  help  you.  It  is  not 
the  rule  of  your  husband's  people  to  take  counsel 
with  the  children  as  it  is  with  the  people  of  my 
husband.  Your  children  are  natives,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.     You  will  have  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
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to  the  boy's  words,  and  marry  him  to  the  woman 
you  choose.     How  much  money  have  you  ?  " 

"  Not  enough  to  do  more  than  pay  for  the 
wedding  of  our  daughter.  Now,  if  your  husband 
had  been  a  man  of  this  country,  sister,  should  we 
not  long  ago  have  arranged  a  marriage  between 
your  daughter  and  my  son  ?  "  asked  the  wife  of 
the  head-constable. 

"  My  daughter  is  to  marry  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  camp.  Her  father  has  decreed  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bullen,  shortly  and  decisively. 

The  other  lifted  the  tray  of  sweets,  and  offered 
them  to  her  visitor. 

"  They  are  of  the  very  best.  I  bought  them 
this  morning.  When  the  Brahminy  bull  comes  to 
one's  house,  beans  of  gold  are  not  too  good  for 
him.  Ah  !  I  wish  that  my  husband  were  as  rich 
as  yours.  Then  the  marriage  of  Naga  might  be 
made  without  any  delay,"  said  Mrs.  Soobarow, 
with  an  appropriate  sigh  of  envy  which  was  not 
lost  upon  her  hearer. 

Mrs.  Bullen  did  not  deny  the  imputation  of 
wealth,  but  smiled  with  encouragement,  keeping 
silence  in  the  hope  that  her  sister  would  ask  the 
favour  of  a  loan.  There  was  a  distinct  advantage 
in  pushing  Mrs.  Soobarow  into  the  position  of 
the  suppliant,  while  she  played  the  gracious  lady- 
benevolent  and  dictated  her  own  terms.  But  the 
wife  of  the  head-constable  was  the  elder  of  the  two, 
and  she  had  no  desire  to  put  herself  into  such  a 
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position.  She  broke  away  from  the  subject  which 
lay  so  near  the  hearts  of  both,  and  remarked  on 
the  dearness  of  bazaar  prices.  Mrs.  Bullen  pursued 
the  new  topic  with  alacrity,  and  dilated  at  length 
on  the  mode  of  serving  meals  in  the  pensioner's 
house,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  she  ate  her  food 
at  a  table  with  her  husband,  and  was  not  obliged 
to  wait  until  he  had  finished.  It  was  a  tale  which 
had  been  repeated  more  than  once,  but  it  never 
faiJed  to  hold  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Soobarow, 
who,  following  the  custom  of  her  nation,  did  not 
take  any  meal  until  her  husband  and  sons  had 
been  served. 

A  whole  hour  went  by,  and  the  two  sisters  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  around  without  coming  much 
nearer  to  the  point.  Mrs.  Soobarow  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  that  the  Bullens  desired  to  see 
Naga  married.  She  had  not  been  told  of  his 
escapade,  but  she  could  divine  the  reason.  Mrs. 
Bullen  was  equally  aware  that  her  sister  was  long- 
ing to  ask  for  the  loan  which  would  make  Naga's 
wedding  possible,  but  shrank,  as  elder  sister,  from 
humbling  herself  to  solicit  a  favour. 

Mrs.  Bullen  descended  from  her  perch  upon 
the  cot,  and  began  to  put  on  her  stockings  and 
shoes,  with  protestations  that  it  was  late,  and  she 
must  be  going.  This  had  the  effect  of  driving 
the  other  to  desperation.  The  opportunity  which 
had  come  seemed  slipping  from  her  grasp.  She 
rushed  headlong  back  to  the  momentous  question. 
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"  If  we  married  Naga  soon  after  the  new  year, 
would  you  come  to  the  wedding  ? "  she  asked. 

"Certainly,  without  doubt,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bullen. 

"  But  we  are  too  poor,"  cried  her  sister,  with 
well-simulated  despair.  "  If  only  we  had  a  little 
of  your  wealth.  But  English  people  do  not  lend 
to  natives,  though  they  often  borrow  from  them." 

"  And  pay  high  interest,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Bullen,  quickly. 

"  That  is  true,  for  the  sowcar  is  more  grasping 
than  the  Englishman.  When  your  husband  lends 
money,  he  doubdess  charges  but  a  small  interest." 

Mrs.  Bullen  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  shoes. 

"  These  shoes  were  bought  of  a  Madras 
hawker.  They  are  not  country-made,  but 
English  ;  and  they  cost  twelve  rupees,"  she  said. 

"  They  become  you  well,  sister.  You  have 
all  the  look  of  an  Englishwoman.  Hide  but 
the  tail  of  a  goat,  and  the  world  takes  him  for 
a  sheep.  It  is  only  your  complexion  that 
betrays  you.  In  every  other  respect  you  have 
the  appearance  of  a  European." 

The  flattery  was  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Bullen, 
who  rose  to  her  feet  preparatory  to  taking  leave. 

"  I  have  lived  so  many  years  with  an  English- 
man that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  am 
like  him,  though  not  of  his  nation.  Even  the 
string   that    binds    the   roses    smells    sweet.       If 
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there  is  any  service  that  my  husband  can  render 
yours,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak.  Mr.  Bullen  was 
always  of  a  kind  heart  and  condescending  nature." 

The  mention  of  her  husband  by  name,  a  thing 
that  the  wife  of  the  native  would  not  dare  to  do, 
reminded  Mrs.  Soobarow  of  her  sister's  superiority. 
Casting  all  her  pride  to  the  winds,  she  cried — 

"  Sister,  sister  !  " — as  Mrs.  Bullen  walked 
towards  the  door,  with  a  gesture  intimating  that 
the  conversation  and  the  visit  were  at  an  end. 
" Sister,'!  have  a  favour  to  ask,  but  fear  to  name  it." 

The  other  turned,  her  face  beaming  with 
benevolent  satisfaction. 

"A  favour ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  well-simulated 
surprise.  *'  Why,  what  favour  can  the  English- 
man possibly  grant  to  the  head-constable  ? " 

"  It  concerns  our  son's  marriage.  If  your 
husband  could  lend  the  money,  it  might  be  possible 
to  accomplish  the  wedding." 

"  How  soon  would  you  require  it  }  '* 

Mrs.  Soobarow  understood  what  was  beneath 
the  question,  and  her  reply  was  to  the  point. 

"  We  ought  to  have  it  soon,  if  the  marriage  is 
to  take  place  immediately  after  the  new  year.  But 
without  the  money,  the  wedding  is  impossible." 

The  wife  of  the  pensioner  shook  her  head 
dubiously.  She  was  enjoying  the  situation  far  too 
well  to  allow  the  matter  to  proceed  hastily. 

"We  have  very  little  to  spare,  for  there  are 
many  expenses  in  the  house  of  an  Englishman 
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which  a  native  has  not  got.  Then  there  is 
Daisy's  wedding.     I  fear  it  cannot  be  managed." 

Mrs.  BuUen  pondered  in  deep  thought  with 
puckered  brow,  as  though  it  grieved  her  to  the 
heart  to  have  to  refuse.  But  her  sister  was  not 
to  be  deceived.  Now  that  the  plunge  had  been 
taken,  her  tongue  was  loosened,  and  she  pleaded 
volubly,  and  with  increasing  hope,  as  Mrs.  Bullen 
raised  more  objections  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  grant  favours  too  hastily. 

The  two  ladies  seated  themselves  on  a  mat,' 
and  Mrs.  Soobarow  prepared  a  fresh  offering  of 
betel.  After  beating  about  the  bush  for  another 
thirty  minutes,  it  was  settled  that  fifty  rupees 
should  be  lent  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest — far 
less  than  any  native  would  charge — and  the  date 
was  fixed  for  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  Bullen  presently  departed,  having  once 
more  assumed  her  best  English  manner.  On  the 
threshold  she  shook  hands  with  all  the  members 
of  the  family  and  bade  them  good  night. 

"  Mr.  Bullen  will  never  consent  to  the  loan," 
she  vehemently  asserted.  "  I  shall  have  trouble 
to  soothe  the  anger  he  will  feel  at  the  request  having 
been  made.     But  1  will  do  my  best  to  serve  you." 

Her  words  indicated  the  importance  of  the 
favour  to  be  granted,  but  did  not  for  a  moment 
deceive  Mrs.  Soobarow,  who  once  more  cracked 
her  fingers  above  her  sister's  head  to  keep  off  the 
evil  spirits. 


CHAPTER    XI 

Miss  Hensley's  proposal  to  pay  a  visit  to  Banga- 
lore met  with  the  full  approval  of  her  fiance. 
Not  only  was  he  much  engrossed  by  his  work, 
but  he  was  also  anxious  to  go  into  the  district 
where  his  presence  was  needed  in  more  than  one 
spot. 

She  accordingly  left  Cuddalore  three  days  after 
her  interview  with  Davenport.  They  saw  each 
other  during  those  three  days,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  meeting ;  but  by  mutual  consent  it  was 
always  in  public,  when  the  presence  of  others  was 
a  safeguard  against  dropping  into  dangerous 
subjects.  Certainly,  by  the  time  Marion  left,  all 
her  friends  agreed  that  a  change  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  cooler  climate  of  Bangalore  would 
restore  her  health  and  her  spirits,  which  had 
flagged  of  late. 

Mr.  Hensley,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  his 
daughter's  absence,  started  on  a  camping  tour, 
bent  on  doing  that  mysterious  business  known  as 
*'jamabundee,"  when  the  tax  is  assessed  on  the 
appearance  of  the  crops.      The  police-officer  and 
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his  guest  missed  their  hospitable  host,  and  dined 
more  frequently  at  home. 

"  How  are  you  progressing  towards  making 
the  acquaintance  of  your  heiress  ?  "  asked  Rex,  one 
evening  after  dinner. 

He  had  no  desire  to  seem  inhospitable,  but  it 
was  becoming  necessary  to  explain  to  his  friend, 
that  the  district  claimed  him  for  a  while,  as  it  had 
claimed  the  collector,  and  that  he  must  soon  go 
under  canvas.  It  meant  taking  away  the  cook  and 
the  butler,  and  leaving  the  bungalow  in  charge  of 
the  kitchen-woman  and  the  watchman.  It  would  be 
inconvenient  to  have  a  second  European  in  camp, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  only  enough 
camp  kit  for  himself.  If  Davenport  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  sight-seeing  to  Madras,  or  to 
Ootacamund,  or  Bangalore  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  again  on  his  return, 
and  they  might  spend  Christmas  together.  His 
inquiry  concerning  Owen's  progress  with  his 
heiress-hunt  was  not  made  in  idle  curiosity. 

"  I  think  I  told  you  that  she  asked  for  money, 
which  I  sent,  according  to  her  directions,  to  Ban- 
galore. The  young  woman  takes  her  time  about 
replying.  Her  last  letter  requests  me  to  go  to 
Bangalore,  as  she  wishes  to  see  me,  and  hear  more 
about  her  aunt." 

"  Does  she  name  a  time  ? " 

"Next  week  will  suit  her  Majesty." 

"  And  that  will  also  suit  me  exactly,"  replied 
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Rex,  with  hearty  approval  of  the  plan.  "  I  must 
go  out  into  camp  before  long.  I  shall  be  away  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  You  will  have  time  to 
look  about  you  and  make  an  expedition  to  our 
best  show  place  in  the  south,  Seringapatam. 
Marion  will  be  at  Bangalore,  and  through  her 
you  will  have  any  number  of  introductions." 

Rex  ran  on  with  his  proposals  for  the  em- 
ployment of  himself  and  of  Owen,  as  well  as  Miss 
Hensley  during  the  next  few  weeks.  In  his 
eagerness  he  failed  to  notice  the  silence  which  had 
fallen  upon  his  friend. 

The  temptation  to  grasp  at  any  excuse,  how- 
ever feeble,  of  gravitating  towards  Marion  had 
already  assailed  Davenport,  but  hitherto  he  had 
resisted  it.  In  answer  to  the  request  of  Miss 
Tregethin,  he  had  despatched  a  letter  regretting 
his  inability  to  go  to  Bangalore,  to  which  she  had 
replied  by  repeating  her  request,  giving  as  a 
reason  her  inability  to  meet  him  elsewhere.  Her 
decision  troubled  him.  If  he  was  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Mrs.  Myrtle,  he  was  bound  to  have 
an  interview.  Circumstances  were  driving  him 
down  a  road  that  was  not  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  his  inner  consciousness  warned  him  of  danger 
ahead. 

When  Rex  finished  the  elaboration  of  their 
plans  for  the  immediate  future,  and  found  that 
there  was  no  response,  he  asked,  with  sudden 
apprehension — 
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"  Do  you  intend  to  refuse  to  meet  Miss 
Tregethin  ?  I  understand  that  this  was  the  very 
thing  that  brought  you  out  to  India." 

"  So  it  was,  old  fellow.      To  be  honest " 

He  laughed  awkwardly,  and  hesitated. 

"  Yes  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  what  you  wish. 
I  shall  not  be  shocked." 

"  Well,  to  be  honest,  now  that  the  time  has 
come  to  see  the  lady  I  am  in  search  of,  I  am  the 
victim  of  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness.  What  am  I  to 
say  to  her  ?  " 

"  Ask  her  to  go  home  with  you,  of  course," 
replied  Rex,  in  some  surprise.  "Wasn't  that 
your  object  from  the  very  beginning  } " 

"  But  suppose  she  won't  go  ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then  you  pledged  yourself  to  ask  her  to  be 
your  wife.  And  if  you  set  yourself  to  win  a 
woman's  heart  I  will  back  you  to  succeed." 

"  Supposing  she  is  ugly,  disagreeable,  wild- 
cattish " 

"  Say,  rather,  that  supposing  she  is  beautiful, 
fascinating,  kittenish,  which  seems  far  more  likely, 
considering  her  romantic  past,"  said  Rex,  watch- 
ing his  friend  with  puzzled  eyes,  and  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  new  phase.  "Of  course 
if  you  really  object  to  going,  perhaps  I  could 
arrange  for  you  to  come  with  me.  I  could 
borrow  the  necessary  kit.  But  you  won't  like 
roughing  it.  Life  in  camp  isn't  like  this,  and 
you  must  be  in  the  saddle  or,  worse  still,  in  the 
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cart,  jolting  over  country  roads   for  some  hours 
every  morning." 

"  No,  no,"  burst  hastily  from  Owen's  lips,  as 
he  brought  his  thoughts  from  the  clouds.  "  No, 
certainly  not.  I  utterly  refuse  to  go  into  camp 
with  you.  I  am  not  a  sportsman,  and  1  hate 
roughing  it."  There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  he 
added,  "  Since  Fate  seems  to  decree  it,  1  must  go 
to  Bangalore  and  interview  the  heiress." 

*'  I  shall  tell  Marion  when  I  next  write,  that 
you  are  coming,  and  she  will  see  that  you  are  not 
lonely,"  Rex  said  heartily. 

"  Please  don't  trouble  Miss  Hensley "  an- 
swered the  other,  with  a  suspicion  of  impatience 
in  his  voice,  which  reduced  his  friend  to  silence. 

The  police-officer  rose  from  his  seat  and 
glanced  at  his  guest,  whose  thoughts  had  again 
wandered  far  afield.  Not  wishing  to  break  in 
upon  the  reverie,  he  refrained  from  giving  the 
invitation  which  was  upon  his  lips,  and  sauntered 
out  into  the  moonlit  garden  by  himself. 

Carwardine  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
curiously  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  nature. 
During  the  hours  of  the  day  he  was  the  hard- 
headed,  practical,  unemotional  police-officer,  rely- 
ing more  upon  his  reason  and  experience,  than  an 
intuitive  shrewdness,  to  unravel  the  meshes  of 
crime  with  which  his  profession  brought  him  in 
contact.  At  night,  something  awoke  within  him 
which  dominated  reason   and    set    experience  at 
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naught.  When,  after  a  languid  day  of  heat, 
the  breeze  swept  inland  from  the  sea,  and  the 
tropical  night  flowers  shed  forth  their  heavy- 
scents  to  lure  the  great  hawk  moths  ;  when  the 
stars,  unsullied  by  a  breath  of  fog,  shone  from 
a  velvet  sky,  and  the  moon  floated  in  a  soft  haze 
over  the  ocean  ;  then  it  was  that  Rex  felt  his 
pulses  quicken  and  his  brain  grow  clear  ;  his  per- 
ception became  more  acute,  and  his  soul  seemed 
to  open  out  like  the  night  flowers.  Cases  over 
which  he  puzzled  by  day  in  vain,  unlocked  their 
secrets  under  the  spell  of  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
night,  and  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  he  was 
professionally  called  upon  to  solve  came  as  if  by 
magic. 

It  was  the  witchery  of  a  certain  night  that  had 
made  him  the  fianci  of  Miss  Hensley.  By  the 
broad  light  of  day  he  was  mildly  astonished  at 
his  own  temerity.  Miss  Hensley  herself  had 
doubted  his  sincerity  for  a  brief  moment,  when 
the  impassioned  lover  of  the  evening  before  had 
proved  prosaic  almost  to  dulness  at  the  lunch- 
table.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  words,  which 
had  prevailed  only  a  few  hours  ago,  were  uttered 
by  the  man  who  was  now  talking  shop  with  her 
father  ?  A  lover's  tete-h-tete  amongst  the  ferns 
after  dinner  reassured  her  that  she  had  made  no 
mistake  as  far  as  Rex  was  concerned. 

With  his  mind  alert,  and  his  heart  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  allurements  of  the   soft   Indian 
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night,  Rex  wandered  amongst  the  flower-beds 
of  his  garden.  He  was  thinking  of  the  gipsies 
among  other  matters.  Only  that  morning  the 
lame  mother  had  pleaded  again  for  her  son,  and, 
on  his  refusal  to  withdraw  the  charge,  she  departed 
with  many  grumblings  mingled  with  vague  threats. 
Every  evening  as  he  returned  to  his  bungalow 
for  dinner,  the  lame  woman's  daughter  waylaid 
him  on  the  road — sometimes  near  the  club,  some- 
times near  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  and  each  time 
he  passed  she  placed  her  hands  together  in  sup- 
pliant fashion  and  raised  pleading  eyes  to  his — 
a  vision  of  mute  entreaty  in  the  strong  light  of 
his  lamps,  or  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon. 
The  sight  of  her  distress — he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  tears  shone  in  those  appealing  eyes 
— was  disturbing,  though  it  did  not  shake  his 
determination.  By  her  side  stood  the  big  grey 
dog  which  he  had  seen  when  they  first  met. 
The  creature  looked  up  at  his  mistress  with  a 
puzzled  expression.  Something  was  wrong  with 
her,  but  It  passed  his  canine  intelligence  to  fathom 
the  cause  of  her  trouble.  He  growled  uneasily 
and  sniflFed  at  the  dog-cart,  until  the  touch  of  her 
hand  upon  his  head  pacified  the  dull  anger  and 
stopped  the  growls. 

The  late  moon  had  risen  out  of  the  sea,  and 
was  sending  her  rays  upon  the  waiting  moon- 
flowers.  The  beat  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore 
broke  the  loneliness  of  the  old  ruined  fort ;  and 
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the  plaintive  cry  of  the  sea-bird,  wakeful  in  the 
tropical  moonlight,  was  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
tones  of  the  ocean. 

Rex  left  the  garden  and  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  fortifications,  keeping  on  the  goat-track  that 
ran  under  the  wall  of  the  glacis.  He  reached 
the  main-guard  entrance,  which  opened  on  the 
road  to  the  cantonment,  when  he  heard  voices 
behind  him  within  the  fort.  The  tones  and  the 
words  were  undoubtedly  English,  and  there  was 
a  low  but  hearty  laugh,  in  which  a  woman  joined. 
He  retraced  his  steps  hurriedly,  whilst  a  dozen 
suspicions  flashed  through  his  mind  connected 
with  the  men  in  camp. 

An  old  native,  bearing  a  basket  upon  his  head 
and  another  one,  which  was  empty,  in  his  hand, 
glided  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  glacis  wall,  and 
passed  him  with  a  rapid  noiseless  footfall. 

"  Stop  1  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he 
cried  after  the  swiftly  retreating  figure,  which 
vanished  into  the  deep  shade  with  the  same 
abruptness  as  it  had  appeared.  The  police-officer 
was  about  to  turn  and  pursue  the  man,  when 
he  was  confronted  by  an  Englishman  in  white 
trousers  and  shirt. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Carwardine,"  said  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Brand. 

"  Oh,  it's  you ! "  ejaculated  Rex,  in  some 
astonishment. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  am  just  returning  from  one  of 
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my  fishing  expeditions.  Didn't  you  meet  my 
man  carrying  the  catch  home  ?  I  sent  him  on 
ahead  to  get  supper  ready." 

"I  called  after  him  to  stop,  but  he  took  no 
notice.     1  suppose  he  did  not  recognize  me." 

*'  Did  you  want  him,  sir  ^  HI  !  Rammer- 
sammy.     HI  1  Come  back,  you  old  blackguard." 

"Coming,  sar,"  came  from  the  dim  distance 
of  the  shadowed  wall. 

"These  natives,  they  have  no  manners  now- 
adays. Lor  !  if  I  were  a  young  man  I  would 
give  them  what-for.  Here,  Rammersammy  ! 
where  are  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  sar  ;  coming,  sar  !  " 

"  Come  on,  then,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  Brand, 
with  a  show  of  impatience.  "  Didn't  you  hear 
the  gentleman  call  ?  Why,  where's  your  basket  ? " 
he  exclaimed  as  the  old  major-domo  appeared 
again  out  of  the  shadow. 

"  I  setting  down  to  run  back  when  master  call. 
Master  want  basket  ?  " 

"  What  might  you  have  wanted  the  man  for, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Brand  of  the  police-officer. 

Rex  was  slightly  taken  aback.  "I  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  thought  that  he  might  be  one 
of  the  Lumbadees  carrying  contraband  liquor." 

"  He  don't  look  like  a  coolie,  sir,"  protested 
Brand,  with  due  respect.  "  1  always  insist  on 
his  dressing  himself  like  a  gentleman's  servant, 
even  if  he  has  to  do  a  little  coolie  work  now  and 
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then.  He  carries  my  fish.  Go  and  fetch  your 
basket,  boy." 

"  Yes,  sar,"  replied  the  old  man,  pausing  for 
a  moment  as  he  glanced  with  questioning  eyes 
from  his  master  to  the  police-ojfHcer. 

"  Never  mind,  Brand.  Of  course  I  will  take 
your  word  that  the  man  was  carrying  your  fish." 

"No,  you  won't,  sir,  begging  your  pardon. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  show  you  my  catch.  Rammer- 
sammy,  you  black  scoundrel  !  why  don't  you  go 
and  do  what  the  gentleman  wishes  ?  I  shall  have 
to  strap  you  when  we  get  home ;  you  know  I 
shall." 

"Yes,  sar,"  cheerfully  admitted  Ramaswamy, 
as  he  trotted  off  to  do  his  bidding. 

"  You  are  late,  Brand,"  remarked  Rex. 

"  Not  so  late  as  I  am  some  nights  when  the 
tide  is  awkward.  The  fish  come  in  on  the  tide 
at  the  river  mouth,  and  'tis  then  that  they  are 
easiest  to  catch.  I  have  had  a  long  tramp  on 
the  river  bank  to-day  and  not  much  luck." 

"Did  I  hear  you  talking  with  a  woman  just 
now.  Brand  ? " 

There  was  ever  so  slight  a  pause  as  Brand 
peered  down  the  footpath  in  search  of  his  servant. 

"  He's  a  long  time  coming,"  he  said  aloud  to 
himself.  Then,  turning  to  the  police-officer,  he 
went  on  in  his  hearty  tone.  "  Ah  !  that  you  did, 
sir  1  It  was  a  gipsy  girl.  I  often  see  her  about 
these  parts." 
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"  Was  she  fishing  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  but  she  was  doing  the  next  best 
thing  to  it — buying  fish  of  me.  I  let  her  have 
them  cheap  because  of  her  poor  lame  old  mother. 
She  is  very  sharp  with  her  eyes,  and  I  never  get 
home  without  her  catching  me  and  whcedlinor 
something  out  of  my  basket.  I'm  such  a  soft- 
hearted chap  over  the  women.  Oh  !  here  you  are, 
boy.     Now,  just  show  the  gentleman  our  fish." 

The  basket  was  lowered,  and  Rex  glanced 
into  it.  A  few  fish  lay  at  the  bottom  on  a  bed 
of  fresh  seaweed  ;  Brand  put  in  his  hand  and 
lifted  out  a  sole. 

"  There's  a  nice  clean-looking  fish,  only  killed 
half  an  hour  ago.  Will  you  take  it  for  your 
supper,  sir  ?  Rammersammy  will  run  round  with 
it  to  the  bungalow  if  you  will  have  it." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Brand  ;  I  have  dined  already. 
Besides,  as  I  told  you  before,  1  don't  like  these 
river  fish,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same  ; 
they  are  muddy.     Is  that  all  you  have  caught  }  " 

"  I  let  the  gipsy  girl  have  the  best.  There's 
enough  here  for  me  and  my  friend  Bullen.  All 
right,  Rammersammy,  put  your  basket  on  your 
head  and  be  off  home." 

Rex  looked  after  the  old  man  as  he  trotted 
away  into  the  shadow. 

"Do  you  expect  to  fill  that  large  receptacle 
with  fish  every  time  you  go  fishing,  Brand  ? "  he 
asked. 
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"  No,  sir ;  yet  sometimes  the  basket  is  so 
heavy  that  the  boy  can  scarcely  get  it  home  ;  but 
that's  because  he  will  half  fill  it  with  seaweed, 
which  he  makes  into  cushions  and  sells  in  the 
bazaar." 

Rex  walked  by  the  side  of  the  pensioner 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  fort. 

"  You  were  talking  English  to  the  gipsy  girl ; 
does  she  understand  the  language  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  she  does.  But  I  always 
speak  English  to  these  black  people.  Haven't 
we  conquered  them  ?  and  ain't  it  their  business 
to  understand  when  we  speak  to  them  ?  I  talk 
English  to  them  on  principle,  and  they  know 
more  of  what  I  say  than  they  choose  to  admit. 
They  are  such  cunning  devils,  they  are,  sir." 

"I  overheard  you  telling  the  girl  that  she 
must  be  of  good  heart,"  continued  Rex,  glancing 
sharply  at  his  companion. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  those  were  my  very  words," 
replied  the  pensioner,  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  embarrassment. 

"They  referred  to  the  trouble  about  her 
brother,  of  course  ?  " 

"They  did,  and  she  was  begging  me  to 
intercede,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  by  her 
jabber.  But  I  am  not  going  to  meddle  in  what 
doesn't  concern  me.  If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  govern 
these  black  fellows  with  the  rope's  end,  instead 
of  indulging  them  with  a   trial  that   is  due   to 
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Europeans  and  Eurasians.  What  they  want  is 
a  proper  hiding  at  the  proper  time,  just  as  you 
would  hide  a  dog.  They  would  understand  it 
like  the  dog,  and  the  lesson  would  get  home. 
Instead  of  that,  you  give  them  a  trial  with  plenty 
of  time  to  prepare  their  lies  ;  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  criminal  gets  off  altogether,  and  like 
as  not,  you  punish  the  wrong  man  into  the 
bargain." 

"  I  have  got  the  right  man  this  time,"  re- 
marked Rex,  with  some  satisfaction. 

"And  why  didn't  you  lick  him  on  the  spot, 
sir,  and  then  let  him  go  .?  He  and  his  com- 
panions would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  that 
much  of  the  arm  of  the  law.  But  now,  what  with 
the  whining  of  the  old  mother,  the  crying  of  the 
girl,  and  the  grumblings  of  the  tribe  at  losing  one 
of  their  able-bodied  men,  there's  such  a  piece  of 
work  made  about  it,  as  may  brew  mischief.  Beg- 
ging your  pardon,  sir,  you  gentlemen  nowadays 
don't  know  how  to  manage  the  natives.  Lor  !  bless 
me,  things  were  very  different  in  the  old  times." 

Rex  laughed  as  he  replied  :  "  The  old  days 
did  for  the  old  people  who  remembered  the  rule 
of  Tippoo  the  Tiger.  The  young  ones  have 
forgotten  their  native  rulers,  and  if  I  took  the 
law  into  my  own  hands,  even  with  a  small  dog- 
boy,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  magistrate's 
court  for  assault."  They  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  fort  and  the  police-officer  stopped.    "  I  will 
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say  good  night,  Brand.  By-the-by,  don't  en- 
courage that  Lumbadee  girl  with  any  hope  that 
her  brother  will  be  let  off.  He  is  certain  to  get 
three  months,  and  it  will  be  one  less  to  smuggle 
liquor  into  the  camp  for  that  time." 

"Are  you  so  sure  that  the  Lumbadees  are 
the  offenders,  sir  ? "  asked  Brand. 

"  Why,  who  else  could  it  be  ? " 

"There  have  been  other  strangers  in  the 
place  lately  besides  the  gipsies ;  but  I  know 
nothing  about  them  except  that  they  were  often 
out  at  night.  They  said  that  they  were  catching 
moths,  and  may  be  that  it  was  so.  It  ain't  easy 
to  saddle  the  right  horse  always,  is  it,  sir  ?  Well, 
I  must  be  off.     Good  night,  sir." 

He  was  gone  before  Rex  could  reply.  The 
police-officer  turned  back  into  the  fort  and  fol- 
lowed the  footpath  that  led  to  the  feeding-ground 
of  the  goats.  He  was  just  a  little  bit  ashamed 
of  his  suspicions  concerning  the  basket  carried  by 
Ramaswamy ;  yet  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  fish.  The  allusion  to  the  entomologists 
startled  him,  but  presently  he  laughed  and  put 
Brand's  suggestion  aside  as  ridiculous. 

"He  is  a  simple-minded  old  fellow  with 
primitive  ideas  on  government,  and  still  cruder 
notions  on  police  work.  That  smart  valet  of 
the  Germans  satisfied  me  that  his  masters  were 
above  suspicion." 
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Rex  was  near  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
encountered  the  gipsy  girl.  He  moved  more 
slowly,  and  glanced  to  right  and  left,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  her  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the 
earthworks.  The  cactus  stretched  its  stiff  bulbous 
foliage  into  the  strong  light  of  the  moon,  and 
extended  ghostly  arms  to  warn  passers-by  not  to 
approach  too  near  the  needle-pointed  spines  that 
clustered  on  the  fleshy  leaves.  There  was  no 
sign  of  drapery,  nor  sound  of  feminine  voice. 
He  walked  on  till  he  came  to  a  point  not  far 
from  the  bungalow,  where  the  path  forked,  one 
branch  going  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 
other  leading:  over  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion 
upon  which  the  bungalow  stood. 

The  earthworks  were  overgrown  with  thorn- 
bushes,  cactus,  and  tussocks  of  tall  coarse  grass, 
amongst  which  the  path  threaded  a  tortuous  track. 
Where  the  glacis  approached  the  water,  the  soil 
became  marshy.  Like  the  rest  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  fort  was  built,  it  was  waste  ground, 
open  to  the  goat-herd  and  fisherman.  The  small 
inlet  from  the  river  curved  through  muddy  banks 
towards  a  part  of  the  bastion  which  still  retained 
its  facing  of  brick. 

Except  for  the  goats,  It  was  desolate  and 
deserted  even  by  daylight,  when  the  shy  waders 
and  watchful  sandpipers  held  undisturbed  revels 
in  the  ooze  of  the  old  moat,  feasting  on  crabs  and 
other  delicacies  that  haunt  brackish  pools.     It  was 
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not  an  Inviting  spot,  and  the  garden  offered  more 
pleasant  attractions.  A  sudden  curiosity  over- 
came the  police-officer,  and  he  strode  swiftly  along 
the  path  towards  the  moat.  There  was  a  move- 
ment behind  one  of  the  bushes  that  bordered  the 
track,  and  he  heard  a  low  growl.  It  was  followed 
by  a  whistle  which  silenced  the  beast.  Rex  con- 
tinued his  walk,  beating  the  ground  with  his  stick 
to  scare  away  snakes.  Now  and  then  he  stopped, 
seeking  with  more  eagerness  than  he  was  aware  of 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  gipsy  girl. 

Halfway  down  the  slope  of  the  glacis  the  jungle 
ceased  and  the  view  opened  out  far  and  near. 
Across  the  sand  dunes  he  saw  the  Indian  ocean, 
a  pale,  luminous  sheet  under  the  moon.  Imme- 
diately below  was  the  inlet,  ruffled  into  tiny 
waves  by  the  night  breeze.  A  coracle  of  country 
make,  such  as  was  used  by  the  fishermen  rocked 
upon  the  water — a  black  spot  upon  the  silvery 
ripples. 

Rex  would  have  pursued  his  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  moat,  but  his  steps  were  barred  by  a  large, 
grey  dog,  which  leaped  into  the  path  in  front  of 
him,  and  stood  snarling  at  his  feet.  It  seemed  as 
though  It  was  only  waiting  for  a  word  of  command 
to  fly  viciously  at  his  throat.  He  moved  to  the 
right  to  pass  the  animal,  but  It  moved  also,  snarl- 
ing and  showing  Its  teeth.  A  manoeuvre  to  the 
left  was  attended  with  no  better  result. 

"  Get  out,  you  beast ! "  cried  Rex,  shaking 
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his  stick  at  it.  The  only  reply  was  a  growl  which 
was  echoed  in  the  long  grass.  A  second  dog 
joined  the  first,  and  the  two  angry  creatures  eyed 
the  police-officer  with  an  ugly  expression. 

"Hi  1  You  Lumbadee  woman  !  "  he  called, 
with  some  irritation,  in  Tamil.  "  Call  ofF  your 
dogs  !  1  know  that  you  are  somewhere  within 
hearing.  I  won't  have  you  prowling  so  near  my 
bungalow  at  this  time  of  night.  Call  off  your 
dogs,  and  get  out  of  the  fort." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  police-officer 
stood  motionless,  watching  the  green  eyes  of  the 
beasts  and  the  occasional  gleam  of  a  white  tooth. 

A  minute  may  have  elapsed,  when  his  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  soft  laugh  beyond  the  dogs. 
His  eyes  had  been  fixed  apprehensively  upon  their 
snarling  jowls.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  form  of  the  gipsy  girl  in  the  moon- 
light. She  advanced  towards  the  animals,  and 
laid  a  hand  on  each.  He  took  a  step  forward, 
and  the  dogs  again  growled  fiercely.  She  called 
to  him  hastily  to  stop. 

**  You  cannot  pass,"  she  said,  in  Tamil,  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  haughtiness  in  her  tone, 
which  did  not  escape  his  ear. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  bar  my  way,"  he 
replied  angrily. 

"  You  cannot  turn  the  Lumbadee  out  of  the 
fort,  whether  the  might  be  on  your  side  or  mine, 
for  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you  have." 
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"  You   Lumbadees   want   a  lesson "    he 

began  hotly. 

"And  you  will  give  it  us?"  she  asked,  leaning 
over  the  animals,  which  shivered  with  fury.  Her 
lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  that  was  a  challenge, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  merriment.  In  spite  of 
his  annoyance,  he  could  not  help  the  answering 
smile  which  broke  upon  his  own  face,  and  robbed 
it  of  its  sternness. 

"  You  foolish  child  !  "  he  replied  more 
gently.  "  Let  me  pass  ;  I  want  to  go  down  to 
the  water's  edge." 

"  Not  to-night,  sir.  You  can  come  and  look 
at  the  water  to-morrow,  when  you  shall  have 
full  possession  of  ground  and  river.  To-night, 
it  belongs  to  the  Lumbadee." 

For  answer  he  made  a  forward  movement, 
which  once  more  excited  the  guardians  of  the  girl. 

"Be  careful.  Oh,  be  careful,  brother,"  she 
cried  in  real  or  pretended  alarm.  Then,  as  she 
reduced  the  dogs  to  quiescence  with  the  touch 
of  her  hand,  she  continued,  "  They  will  eat  you 
if  you  are  rash,  and  then  I  shall  weep  and  die." 
There  was  no  smile  upon  the  full  curved  lips 
now,  though  a  light  seemed  to  sparkle  in  the 
eyes  which  sought  his  tender  solicitude.  "  It 
is  true,  brother."  She  was  addressing  him  as 
an  equal.  "Though  the  Englishman  is  hard- 
hearted and  cruel,  he  has  won  the  love  of  the 
Lumbadee  girl,  and  she  would  weep  and  die,  if 
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harm  happened  to  him.  Salaam,  brother  ;  may 
my  eyes  soon  rejoice  again  in  the  sight  of  you." 

She  slipped  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
bushes  after  this  amazing  speech,  leaving  him 
dumb.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  still  "  held 
up  "  by  the  dogs,  his  blood  tingling  in  his  veins 
with  emotions  that  were  strangely  mixed.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  bungalow, 
whilst  the  dogs  sniffed  after  his  retreating  figure, 
until  they  were  summoned  by  a  soft,  low  whistle. 

As  Rex  entered  the  sitting-room,  Owen  rose 
from  the  writing-table,  with  a  freshly  written 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  told  Miss  Tregethin  that  I  will  meet 
her  in  Bangalore  three  days  hence." 

"  Good  ;  I  am  sure  that  Marion  will  say  that 
you  have  done  the  right  thing." 

But  though  he  spoke  of  his  fiancie,  it  was  not 
she  who,  at  that  moment,  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  police-officer. 
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The  place  appointed  by  Miss  Tregethin  for  the 
meeting  with  Davenport  was  a  house  on  St.  John's 
Hill,  Bangalore.  The  road  in  which  the  bungalow 
stood  showed  little  sign  of  traffic.  It  ended 
abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  plain  of  plateau 
land.  Part  of  the  plain  was  strewn  with  boulders, 
among  which  grew  cactus  and  tangled  shrubs. 
Where  there  was  any  depth  of  soil,  the  land  was 
cultivated.  Here  and  there  gleamed  broad  ex- 
panses of  irrigating  pools,  which  the  November 
showers  had  filled  to  the  brim.  Rugged  hills 
with  sharply  defined  outline  rose  in  pearly  blue 
upon  the  horizon. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  small  bungalows 
nestled  amongst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Each  building  stood  in  its  own  garden 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  thick  milk  hedge.  St. 
John's  Hill — remote  from  the  barracks  and  parade 
ground  of  the  English  garrison — is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  such  houses,  which  are  occupied  by 
European  pensioners  and  retired  Eurasian  clerks 
with    their    families,    men   who    have    married 
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European  or  Eurasian  wives,  and  whose  homes 
are  as  thoroughly  English  in  domestic  detail  as 
they  can  be  made  in  a  sub-tropical  climate  like 
that  of  Bangalore. 

Davenport  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the 
chimneyless  roofs  as  the  coachman  drove  down 
the  length  of  the  road.  At  the  point  where  the 
metalled  way  suddenly  merged  into  a  sandy 
cart-track,  the  driver  pulled  up  and  pointed  to  a 
bungalow  with  his  whip.  The  grounds  of  the 
bungalow,  like  the  road,  touched  the  very  edge 
of  the  plateau. 

Owen  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  took 
the  path  leading  towards  the  house.  Pomegranate 
and  guava  bushes  grew  thickly  on  both  sides. 
The  brilliant  mandarine  scarlet  of  the  pomegranate 
blossom,  outshone  the  deeper  red  of  the  hybiscus 
clustering  round  the  bungalow.  The  dense  foliage 
of  the  mango  trees  brushed  the  tiled  roof  as  the 
cool  north-east  breeze  swept  in  from  the  plain. 
Oleanders,  roses,  and  lilies  of  various  kinds  bloomed 
in  the  garden  beds  in  wild  profusion.  Under  the 
trellissed  verandah  there  were  pots  of  maiden-hair 
ferns  and  Neapolitan  violets. 

Owen  stopped  at  the  portico  and  glanced  round 
for  a  servant  to  announce  his  arrival,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  one  ;  neither  was  there  a  gardener 
visible  amongst  the  flowers.  The  doors  stood 
open,  and  he  could  see  into  the  tiny  drawing-room, 
where  muslin  curtains  swayed  in  the  breeze,  aild 
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beaded  bamboo  blinds  rustled  with  a  gentle 
swish. 

With  some  diffidence  he  mounted  the  few 
steps  that  led  into  the  verandah.  Still  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  his  footfall  or  pay  any  heed  to 
the  presence  of  the  expected  stranger.  Had  he 
been  an  Anglo-Indian  of  experience,  he  would  have 
shouted  "  Boy  "  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  have 
reached  the  back  verandah  or  even  the  kitchen 
beyond.  But  being  a  new  arrival  in  the  country 
he  cast  his  eye  round  for  a  bell  or  knocker.  Not 
finding  such  a  thing,  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  sank  into  a  chair  near  the  door  to  await  the 
next  turn  of  events. 

Five  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  Owen, 
pictured  Miss  Tregethin  as  an  awkward,  shy, 
country-bred  girl,  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
face  the  visitor  she  had  summoned.  He  smiled 
at  the  extravagant  picture  which  his  fancy  drew. 

"  Pleasant  thoughts  are  the  best  of  all  com- 
panions, Mr.  Davenport,  are  they  not  ?  "  said  the 
voice  of  a  girl  behind  him.  She  spoke  with  a 
slightly  foreign  accent. 

He  rose  quickly  from  his  chair,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  small  figure  robed  in 
soft  draperies.  Her  dark  hair  was  arranged  in 
the  latest  fashion,  and  the  laces  and  little  bits  of 
jewellery  about  her  neck  were  suggestive,  like  her 
speech,  of  a  Frenchwoman. 

"  I  have  called  to  see  Miss  Tregethin,"  he  said. 
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"Was  she  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  just 
now  ?  "  she  asked,  lifting  a  pair  of  brown-black 
eyes  to  his  with  a  steady  gaze  of  inquiry.  In 
their  depths  might  lurk  merriment  and  mischief, 
or  the  passion  of  a  southern  nature  ;  but  he  could 
detect  no  trace  of  shyness  nor  sign  of  awkwardness. 

"  Certainly,  my  thoughts  were  of  her,"  he 
replied  courteously.    "  Arc  you  Miss  Tregethin  .''  " 

She  answered  his  question  by  putting  another. 

"  Tell  me  quickly  ;  how  is  my  aunt  ?  " 

"  The  last  accounts  were  not  good." 

The  dark  eyes  softened,  and  the  delicate  face 
was  momentarily  overshadowed  with  sadness. 

"  I  believe  that  she  loved  me  in  her  way.    AndN 
yet 

"  Of  course  she  loved  you,"  replied  Owen. 
"  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  suggest  that  you  did 
not  treat  her  very  kindly,  when  you  forsook  her 
at  the  last  moment  just  as  she  was  going  home." 

"  Home  1  "  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  passion 
that  startled  him.  "  It  was  no  home  to  me.  This 
is  my  home,  the  land  of  my  birth,  the  only  home 
I  have  ever  known.  Why  should  I  forsake  warm 
sunny  India,  which  I  love  with  my  whole  heart, 
for  your  cold  misty  island,  where  the  sun  does  not 
shine  half  the  year  ?  Look  out  there  1  "  She  threw 
up  her  arms  to  the  blue  hills  and  wild  plateau 
land  quivering  under  the  rays  of  brooding  heat. 

He  turned,  obedient  to  her  command,  but 
though  his  eye  swept  the  horizon  that   loomed 
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above  the  garden  hedge,  his  interest  was  centred 
upon  his  companion.  He  brought  his  gaze  from 
the  hills  to  the  slender  fingers  of  the  extended 
hands.  Two  or  three  rings  of  quaint  native 
pattern  sparkled  as  she  dropped  her  arms  to  her 
side.  He  observed  that  the  wedding-ring  did  not 
appear  among  them.  His  comprehensive  glance 
was  not  lost  upon  her,  and  she  laughed  with  a 
sudden  transition  from  passion  to  merriment  that 
bewildered  him. 

"  It  was  not  a  husband,  inquisitive  man,  who 
kept  me  here." 

Dilys  offered  him  a  chair  and  bade  him  sit 
down  in  comfort,  as  she  demanded  at  least  half  an 
Hour  of  his  society  on  business.  Her  actions  were 
imperious,  and  not  unlike  those  of  a  spoilt  Anglo- 
Indian  child.  Yet  the  words  which  accompanied 
them  were  so  full  of  sweetness  and  grace  that  her 
imperiousness  only  added  to  the  charm  of  manner, 
which  was  rapidly  fascinating  her  visitor.  She 
sank  into  a  low  seat  close  to  his  side. 

"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  my  aunt,"  she  said, 
in  a  soft  cooing  voice,  as  though  she  would  atone 
for  the  ebulition  of  a  minute  ago. 

He  gave  her  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed, 
describing  her  aunt's  anxiety  and  illness. 

"  And  when  I  left  England  they  feared  that 
she  was  a  dying  woman.  As  such  she  received  a 
promise -from  me  that  I  would  bring  you  home 
— to  be  honest — at  any  cost." 
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She  listened,  now  resting  upon  the  low  seat 
near  him,  now  moving  noiselessly  about  the 
room.  It  was  difficult  to  divine  how  she  was 
affected  by  his  story.  When  the  tale  was  ended, 
she  glided  down  the  steps  of  the  verandah  with- 
out uttering  a  word  of  comment.  Leaning  over 
the  pots  of  violets  for  the  purpose,  he  imagined, 
of  composing  her  feelings  which  had  been  roused 
by  the  story,  her  fingers  busied  themselves 
among  the  leaves,  gathering  the  blossoms.  She 
tied  the  flowers  together  with  a  blade  of  grass, 
after  the  manner  of  the  native  gardeners,  and 
presented  them  to  Owen. 

"  There,  mon  cher ;  take  them  with  my  love. 
Violets  like  those  do  not  grow  in  Cuddalore." 

The  colour  deepened  in  his  cheek  ;  her  mode 
of  address  was  so  strange.  He  looked  for  self- 
consciousness  ;  but  there  was  none. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  French  ? "  he  asked. 

**At  Pondicherry,  of  course.  Didn't  my 
aunt  tell  you  that  she  sent  me  to  school  there 
for  several  years.  Dear,  sweet  old  nuns  !  They 
were  old-world  ladies  of  France,  and  they  did 
their  best  to  Europeanize  me.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  complete  their  task.  They  have 
a  saying,  these  Roman  Catholics — *  Give  me  the 
child  for  the  first  seven  years.  You  may  do 
what  you  like  with  it  afterwards  ;  it  is  mine  for 
life.'  Yet,  knowing  how  my  first  seven  years 
were  spent,  they  tried  to  make  a  Frenchwoman 
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of  me,  the  dear  foolish  people  !  Me  !  When 
the  gipsies  had  nourished  me  for  nearly  eight 
years  in  the  heart  of  their  tribe  !  " 

"  Have  you  seen  the  French  ladies  since  you 
left  school  ? "  he  asked,  wondering  if  by  any 
chance  they  had  been  the  attraction  that  drew  her 
from  IVTrs.  Myrtle. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried  quickly.  "I  was  not 
of  their  religion,  and  I  resisted  all  their  efforts 
to  bring  me  into  the  fold.  Their  religion  was 
too  full  of  restrictions  for  a  child  of  the  open  air 
like  me.'* 

She  was  gone  again,  and  he  caught  sight  of 
her  white  draperies  amongst  the  roses.  A  child 
of  the  open  air  she  indeed  seemed  to  be  to  the 
tip  of  her  fingers.  She  whistled  and  called,  and 
in  answer  there  was  a  fluttering  of  wings  in  the 
mango  leaves.  A  small  flock  of  green  parrots, 
chattering  and  screaming  with  excitement,  circled 
round  her,  and  fought  greedily  for  the  morsels 
of  rich  cake  that  she  cast  towards  them. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ? "  she  asked,  return- 
ing once  more  to  his  side. 

"At  the  West  End  Hotel." 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  there.  I  think 
that  you  are  going  to  be  very  kind  and  good  to 
me,  but" — she  flashed  a  challenge  at  him  from 
her  dark  eyes — "  I  am  not  going  to  be  good 
myself.  I  mean  to  do  as  I  like — yes,  just  as  I 
like,  mon  cher.'^ 
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He  fell  into  her  mood,  and  replied,  with  a 
laugh — 

"  Take  care,  chhie ;  I  am  stronger  than  you, 
and  you  will  have  to  do  as  I  wish." 

Chhie,  cherie ! "  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"  It  is  many  years  since  any  one  has  called  me 
that.  Ah  !  If  I  could  only  hear  it  from  some  one 
1  know  1  "     She  sighed  and  was  silent. 

"  So  there  is  a  some  one  V  he  asked,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  studied  the  changing 
expressions  of  her  features.  "  A  some  one  who 
was  more  attractive  than  Mrs.  Myrtle  ? " 

For  answer  she  turned  to  a  writing-table  and 
took  up  a  bundle  of  papers,  her  manner  again 
undergoing  a  transformation. 

"Now,  Mr.  Davenport,  please  explain  to  me 
all  about  this  money.  It  is  time  that  I  was  put 
into  possession  of  my  own.  I  have  been  of  age 
for  some  months  past." 

Owen  fitted  in  with  her  humour,  as  he  would 
have  done  with  that  of  a  wilful  child,  and  there 
ensued  fully  twenty  minutes  of  the  most  busi- 
ness-like conversation.  He  found  that  she  under- 
stood her  position,  and  was  aware  of  many  facts 
in  connection  with  the  possession  of  property, 
which  could  only  have  been  gained  from  some 
one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  inheritance. 
At  the  end  of  their  talk,  she  said — 

"Any  papers  that  need  my  signature  must 
be  sent  out  here.     I  shall  open  an  account  with 
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the  bank  of  Madras,  which  has  a  branch  in 
Bangalore,  and  papers  addressed  to  the  bank  will 
be  quite  safe." 

"But,  Miss  Tregethin,  you  will  not  need  to 
open  an  account  here.  You  are  coming  to  England 
with  me,  are  you  not,  to  see  your  aunt  ? " 

"  del!  No  1 "  she  cried,  emphasizing  the  words 
by  bringing  her  small  hand  down  upon  the  papers 
with  force.  "  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  I  refuse 
point-blank  to  leave  India." 

Owen  stared  at  her  with  concern  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  your  aunt  ?  I  promised 
faithfully  that  I  would  bring  you  back  with  me. 
Why  can't  you  come  ?  If  it  is  true  that  you  are 
not  married,  surely  there  are  no  other  ties  so 
strong  that  they  cannot  be  broken  ? " 

"  The  ties  that  bound  me  to  India  when  my 
aunt  left  bind  me  still.  I  might  break  them  if 
I  wished  to  do  so.  But  I  will  not  break  them, 
and  it  Is  useless  to  plead  with  me.  No  ;  you- 
shall  not  speak.  Go  away,  Mr.  Davenport,  before 
I  get  angry  with  you  and  scratch  out  your  eyes. 
You  are  mon  cher  no  longer.    Go  back  to  the  hotel." 

He  was  dumb  before  the  storm,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  gone.  He  waited  patiently  for 
some  time,  and  called  her  more  than  once.  He 
even  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  room  beyond 
the  drawing-room  in  search  of  her.  It  was  fitted 
as  a  dining-room,  small,  but  complete  in  every 
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detail.  He  dared  to  explore  the  back  verandah, 
hoping  to  find  a  servant  to  carry  a  message  of 
conciliation  to  the  petulant  mistress  of  the  house. 

But  the  place  was  once  more  enveloped  in 
silence.  The  parrakeets  screamed  in  the  mango 
trees,  and  the  crows  cawed  on  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen.  Sparrows  hopped  fearlessly  over  the 
matting  of  the  verandah,  and  a  striped  grey 
squirrel  shrieked,  with  bushy  tail  erect,  from  the 
balustrade.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  retire  as  he  came.  Halfway  down  the  path 
he  stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  bungalow, 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  skirts.  He 
saw  nothing,  through  the  vista  of  pomegranate 
blossom  and  glossy  foliage,  but  the  deserted 
house,  embowered  in  trees,  brooding  in  dainty 
seclusion  under  the  brilliant  Indian  sun,  a  strange 
spot  of  luxurious  civilization  on  the  edge  of  the 
wild  landscape  of  the  Mysore  plateau. 

As  he  mounted  the  broad  verandah  steps  of 
the  West  End  Hotel,  a  lady  rose  from  a  low  cane 
chair,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  hand  out- 
stretched. It  was  Marion  Hensley.  He  gazed 
at  her  in  blank  astonishment.  Already  the  cool 
air  had  restored  her  colour.  Just  now  there  were 
other  reasons  besides  the  invigorating  breezes  of 
Bangalore  for  its  appearance  in  her  cheek.  Her 
eyes  shone  with  a  glad  welcome  which  she  strove 
in  vain  to  hide.  Her  lips,  more  easily  con- 
trolled, spoke  with  discretion. 
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"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Mr.  Daven- 
port ?     Yet  you  knew  that  I  was  in  Bangalore." 

"  I  understood  that  you  were  the  guest  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stratton." 

"  So  I  am  ;  they  have  taken  rooms  here,  as  his 
appointment  is  only  for  six  months." 

By  this  time  Owen  had  recovered  his  equi- 
librium, and  though  the  blood  raced  impetuously 
through  his  veins,  as  he  realized  that  Fate  had 
thrown  them  together  again — this  time  under  one 
roof — he  was  master  of  himself  once  more. 

"  Did  you  know  that  I  was  coming  to  Ban- 
galore ? "  he  asked. 

"  Rex  told  me  so  in  his  last  letter  ;  he  said 
that  you  were  going  to  the  Cubbon  Hotel."  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  query  in  her  eyes. 

"  They  had  no  room  for  me  there,"  he  an- 
swered quickly.  "  The  place  is  chock-a-block  with 
people  who  are  here  on  business  or  pleasure.  I 
am  not  surprised,  for  it  is  an  ideal  climate,  violets 
and  roses  everywhere."  His  gaze  was  upon  the 
roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  not  upon  those  of  the 
garden. 

"You  have  come  at  the  bidding  of  Miss 
Tregethin,  I  understand  from  Rex,"  said  Marion, 
as  they  seated  themselves  in  a  shaded  nook  in  the 
verandah. 

"  Yes,   or  I  should   not    have    ventured    to 

follow "      He    broke    off   and     resolutely 

avoided   her   eye,   examining   a  bed   of  flaming 
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Brazilian  lilies,  that  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in 
a  sun-bath  in  the  garden. 

"  Do  tell  me  about  her,"  said  Miss  Hensley, 
hastily.     "  Have  you  seen  the  mysterious  lady  ?  " 

He  took  up  the  topic  of  the  heiress  with 
eagerness.  There  was  comparative  safety  in  any 
subject  that  was  not  personal. 

"Yes,  I  have  just  returned  from  paying  my 
first  call." 

Then  followed  the  feminine  query,  "  What  is 
she  like  ?     Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

His  critical  glance  swept  over  the  form  and 
features  of  his  companion. 

"  Most  men  would  call  her  so — a  pretty 
brunette,  with  deep  brown    eyes  and   a   foreign 

manner.     She   is  a  strange  little  creature " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  smiled  as  he  recalled 
the  manner  in  which  Miss  Tregethin  had  addressed 
him,  and  he  involuntarily  looked  down  at  the 
violets  in  his  button-hole. 

"  In  what  way  ? "  asked  Marion,  regarding 
him  curiously. 

"  She  is  so  irresponsible  and  unconventional, 
speaking  out  her  mind  in  a  way  that  is  embarrass- 
ing and  yet  charming." 

"  Was  she  at  all  shy." 

**  Not  in  the  least.  There  is  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness about  her  where  business  matters  are  con- 
cerned that  contrasts  strongly  with  her  unrestrained 
manner.      She  was  educated  in  Pondicherry,  and 
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the  wild  uprearing  among  the  gipsies  is  oddly 
veneered  with  French  polish." 

The  colour  came  and  went  as  Marion  listened 
to  his  description.  He  was  telling  her  more 
about  the  heiress  than  he  knew  himself. 

"Did  Miss  Tregethin  explain  the  mystery 
about  the  letters,  and  say  how  she  had  managed 
to  receive  them  ?  One,  we  know,  is  still  lying  at 
the  head-constable's  house,  where  you  addressed 
it,  and  yet  you  have  had  a  reply  to  it." 

His  eyes  met  hers  in  amused  self-reproach. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  1  I  forgot  to  ask,"  he 
replied. 

"Tell  me  about  the  house  where  you  found 
her.    Whose  was  it  ?    Hers  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  account  of  his  visit,  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  heiress. 

"  What  means  of  subsistence  has  she  ?  It  is 
evident  that  she  has  some.  A  house  such  as  you 
describe,  though  inexpensive,  will  not  keep  itself ; 
nor  are  her  clothes,  however  simple,  to  be  had  for 
nothing." 

"  She  has  no  means  of  subsistence  that  I  am 
aware  of.  But  she  seems  anxious  to  have  a  bank- 
ing account  of  her  own,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
managed." 

"You  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  how  she 
had  supported  herself  since  she  withdrew  from 
her  aunt's   protection  ?    Or  whether  it  was  her 
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own  house  ?  Or  if  she  had  any  friends  ?  "  She 
scanned  his  features  with  feminine  curiosity. 
What  had  there  been  about  this  unknown  girl  to 
cause  such  oblivion  of  purpose  ?  She  caught  her 
breath  in  a  little  sigh  as  she  waited  for  his  reply. 
It  was  halting  and  embarrassed,  and  she  mis- 
understood the  reason  of  his  embarrassment. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  she  would  not 
answer  a  single  question,  except  one,  and  that  1 
did  not  actyally  ask.  She  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  she  was  not  married  when  she  saw  me 
look  at  her  fingers." 

Marion  watched  a  busy  little  honey-sucker 
that  dipped  its  slender  bill  into  the  flowers  of  the 
stately  tuberose  lily.  Then  she  turned  and  looked 
at  her  companion. 

"  The  catechizing  has  been  apparently  on  her 
side.  I  gather  that  Miss  Tregethin  is  charming, 
mysterious,  attractive,  in  addition  to  being  rich.'' 

Owen  sat  up  in  the  easy-chair  and  leaned 
towards  Marion. 

"  Miss  Hensley,  how  do  you  guess  all  that  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  wonder  at  her  intuition. 

She  broke  into  a  laugh  that  was  slightly  forced. 
"  It  is  plain  that  Miss  Tregethin  is  one  too  many 
for  Mr.  Davenport.  I  think  that  you  had  better 
enlist  me  in  your  service.  Let  me  see  her,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  find  out  more  in  half  an  hour 
than  you  can  discover  in  a  week." 

"  Will  you   help  me  ? "  he  rejoined  eagerly. 
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"  She  is  coming  here  to  call  upon  me,  she  says  ; 
so  you  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
your  promise." 

"Did  you  explain  your  mission  to  her,  and 
ask  if  she  was  willing  to  go  home  to  her  aunt  ? 
Or  did  her  charms  drive  that  out  of  your  head  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  your  questions  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  remembered  that,  and  made  my  re- 
quest. But  she  refused  ;  and  to  strengthen  her 
refusal  she  brought  her  pretty  little  hand  down 
upon  the  table  with  such  a  bang  as  made  me 
jump."  ^ 

Marion  regarded  him  in  silence  from  her 
cushions.  The  luncheon-bell  rang,  and  she 
rose. 

"  I  see  one  thing  clearly,"  she  said  with 
deliberation. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked,  looking  up  into 
her  face. 

"You  will  have  to  fulfil  your  promise  to 
Mrs.  Myrtle  in  its  entirety ;  yes,  in  its  entirety." 

She  passed  into  the  large  drawing-room 
through  one  of  the  French  windows  that  opened 
upon  the  verandah.  Davenport  stood  looking 
after  her  until  she  had  disappeared  behind  the 
curtains. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  right,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
strode  off  to  his  own  room. 
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An  hour  before  sunset,  Owen,  stick  in  hand, 
started  out  for  a  walk,  tempted  by  the  cool  air 
and  the  sight  of  the  fresh  green  grass.  He  found 
his  way  into  the  Cubbon  Park  and  wandered 
amongst  the  weeping  pepper  trees.  The  band 
was  playing  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  a  mixed  crowd  of  Europeans,  Eura- 
sians, and  natives  gathered  to  listen  to  its  strains. 
He  knew  no  one  there — Marion  had  gone  to  a 
garden-party — and  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
examine  the  crowd  of  strange  faces.  As  he  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  well-kept  carriage- drives  the 
rapid  trot  of  a  pony  approached  from  behind.  A 
lady,  driving  a  white  pegu  in  a  smart  litttle  two- 
wheeled  cart,  drew  up  by  his  side. 

**  Get  into  my  cart  and  I  will  take  you  for  a 
drive,  Mr.  Davenport,"  said  the  voice  of  Dilys 
Tregethin.  She  flung  aside  the  carriage-rug 
whilst  the  small  groom  ran  to  the  pony's  head. 
Owen  hesitated,  and  she  tapped  the  blue-cloth 
cushion  of  the  empty  seat  impatiently.  "Come 
along.     Why  do  you  hesitate  ?     You  know  no 
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one  here — except,  perhaps,  Miss  Hensley.  You 
will  enjoy  a  drive:;  it  is  such  a  lovely  evening." 

There  was  the  same  irresistible  fascination 
about  her  imperious  speech  which  he  had  felt  in 
the  morning.  Unable  to  do  anything  but  smile 
and  indulge  her  fancy,  he  stepped  into  the  cart, 
and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said  conven- 
tionally. 

She  laughed  in  his  face.  "  That  is  what  you 
say  in  England,  I  suppose.  I  asked  you  to  come 
for  a  drive  because  I  wished  to  talk  to  you.  You 
frightened  me  away  this  morning  sooner  than  I 
intended.  This  evening,  if  you  say  anything 
disagreeable,  I  will  upset  you." 

"  Oh,  please  be  careful,"  he  cried,  in  pre- 
tended fear,  which  amused  but  did  not  deceive 
his  companion. 

Away  the  pony  flew,  the  rubber-tyred  wheels 
rolling  noiselessly  along  the  smooth  roads.  They 
passed  beneath  avenues  of  trees,  by  tanks  and 
wayside  temples,  houses  of  Europeans,  market- 
gardens,  and  finally  through  the  gates  of  the  Lai 
Bagh,  the  beautiful  botanical  gardens  of  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore. 

And  now  the  panting  litde  pegu  pony  was 
content  to  walk,  whilst  Owen  gazed  right  and 
left  at  the  cultivated  tropical  vegetation,  that 
needed  no  glass  and  no  artificial  heat  to  bring  its 
rare  beauties  of  foliage  and  petal   to   perfection. 
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Huge  velvet-green  anthurlums  were  grouped 
with  red,  green,  and  gold  crotons  beneath  strange 
Australian  pines.  Ferns  and  palms  clustered  at 
the  feet  of  African  giants.  The  rattan  and  vanilla 
bean  festooned  the  long  arms  of  Indian  forest 
trees.  Whichever  way  the  eye  turned  there  was 
luxuriant  growth,  cultivation  without  rankness, 
nature  in  a  wealth  of  profusion,  yet  restrained 
and  kept  within  bounds.  Here  and  there  were 
open  spaces  of  grass,  where  the  sambur  and 
spotted  deer  lived  as  happily  as  if  they  were 
within  their  own  wild  forests.  "Whilst  Owen 
gazed  about  him,  his  companion  talked,  fluttering 
with  butterfly  flight  from  one  topic  to  another. 
She  told  him  the  names  of  the  trees  and  plants, 
and  related  the  history  of  the  wild  animals  caged 
in  the  gardens. 

"  You  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Hensley 
just  now,"  he  said  presently.  "  Do  you  know 
her?" 

"  Does  she  know  me  ? "  she  asked,  replying 
to  his  question  with  another.  He  was  beginning 
to  recognize  it  as  one  of  her  many  characteristics. 

"  She  knows  you  by  name.  Where  have  you 
seen  her  ? " 

She  Ignored  the  query,  and  lifted  her  finger  to 
arrest  his  attention. 

"  Hark  !  Do  you  hear  that  cry  ?  It  Is  one 
of  the  hawk-owls  that  are  kept  In  the  aviary. 
You  observe  that  there  is  no  reply.     You   may 
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hear  the  bird  cry  hi  that  despairing  manner  any 
evening  you  Hke  to  come  to  the  Lai  Bagh. 
There  never  can  be  any  answer  ;  for  the  poor 
thing  is  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  here.  It 
belongs  to  Burmah.  That  is  how  I  should  cry 
in  England  if  you  caged  me  there." 

She  looked  at  him  with  solemn  awestruck 
eyes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  child  that  speaks  of 
the  bogie-man.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  her 
to  one  subject,  or,  with  all  her  light  chatter,  to 
extract  a  single  piece  of  information  that  she  did 
not  choose  to  give.  He  did  not  pursue  the  topic 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hensley. 

Suddenly  Dilys  pulled  the  rein,  and  brought 
the  pony  up  sharply. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  the  flowers,"  she 
said,  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  cart. 

Owen  followed  her  to  the  terraces  of  garden 
beds  where  English  plants  of  delicate  tint  grew 
side  by  side  with  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics. 
They  lingered  amongst  the  blossoms  ;  bold  swift- 
winged  hawk-moths  were  already  darting  from 
one  sweet  to  another  ;  then  she  led  the  way  down 
paths  that  tunnelled  beneath  dense  archways  of 
creepers,  or  wound  through  grassy  glades  of  cul- 
tivated jungle.  Here  and  there  a  seat  invited 
the  wanderers  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the 
bulbuls  and  black  robins  sang  their  evensong  in 
the  branches  above. 

The  shadows  grew  long  and   the  sun   sank 
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behind  the  trees.  By  this  time  Owen  had  lost 
his  bearings,  and  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  grounds.  His  companion 
was  apparently  quite  at  home  in  the  place,  and 
she  led  him  safely  back  to  the  road  where  they 
had  left  the  pony. 

At  sight  of  his  mistress  the  syce  produced  a 
box  of  matches  and  lighted  the  lamps.  The  brief 
Indian  twilight  was  disappearing  fast  upon  the 
heels  of  the  sun,  and  night  was  not  far  off.  Yet 
Dilys  was  in  no  hurry  to  return.  She  walked 
the  pony  slowly  along  the  carriage-drive  towards 
the  entrance  gates.  Strange  noises  came  from 
the  houses  of  the  wild  animals  as  they  awoke 
with  the  dusk  from  the  lethargy  and  torpor  of 
the  sunlit  hours.  They  had  been  fed,  and  were 
gorged  with  the  flesh  of  goats.  Their  strong 
nervous  limbs  twitched  and  ached  for  a  mad 
race  over  the  rocky  plain,  or  for  a  wild  game  of 
hide-and-seek  through  the  jungle. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  they  are  all  safely  locked 
behind  iron  bars.  Do  you  hear  the  hyaena .'' 
They  call  it  a  laugh,  but  it  sounds  to  me  more 
like  a  sob. — That  is  the  wolf.  Poor  thing  1 
Half  the  night  it  paces  up  and  down  its  cage, 
ever  seeking  a  hole  by  which  it  may  escape.  It 
will  continue  its  miserable,  hopeless  search,  till  it 
dies  of  a  surfeit  of  meat — That  was  the  panther's 
voice.  Can't  you  hear  how  it  prays  passionately 
to  be  let  loose,  so  that  it  may  creep  like  a  cat 
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over  the  rocks,  and  climb  the  big  limbs  of  the 
jungle  trees. — Ah  !  those  are  the  monkeys.  They 
are  weeping,  yes,  weeping  like  children,  because 
their  human  captors  say  that  it  is  bedtime.  The 
poor  monkeys  are  ripe  for  a  game  of  mischief 
and  play.  But  no  one  heeds  the  misery  of  these 
caged  creatures.  It  is  enough  that  they  are  housed 
and  fed." 

She  shook  the  reins  in  a  fit  of  impatience  against 
a  fate  that  so  cruelly  treated  these  poor  creatures. 

"  You  surely  would  not  let  them  loose  ? " 
asked  Owen.  "  To  do  so  would  bring  misfortune 
and  disaster  upon  the  large  gang  of  gardeners 
that  it  must  be  necessary  to  employ  to  keep  the 
grounds  in  such  good  order." 

"  Who  thinks  of  consequences  In  this  country  ? 
If  they  are  considered  at  all,  it  is  after  they  have 
occurred,  and  not  before.  Did  the  coolie  gardener 
think  of  consequences  } " 

"What  did  he  do.?" 

"  He  stole  the  iron  bolt  from  the  den  of  the 
big  bear,  and  sold  it  for  two  annas  in  the  bazaar. 
The  bear  got  out  and  rambled  through  the  gar- 
dens. The  coolie's  wife  was  a  grass-cutter  who 
was  employed  to  cut  grass  for  the  deer.  She 
was  resting  under  a  tree  when  the  bear  came  up 
behind  and  stroked  her  down  the  back  with  his 
long  claws.  The  two  annas  went  but  a  little 
way  towards  her  funeral  expenses,  and  her  hus- 
band wailed   loudly  over   his   misfortune.      But 
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even  while  he  mourned  for  her,  he  did  not  realize 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  cause  of  her  death. 
He  put  it  all  down  to  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit 
that  lived  in  the  tree  under  which  she  sat  The 
devil  was  angry  because  its  worship  had  been 
neglected." 

"  Couldn't  the  man  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  had  committed  a  grave  crime  ? " 

"There  was  no  great  crime  in  stealing  an 
iron  bolt.  It  was  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred afterwards  which  made  it  so  serious.  If 
I  let  all  these  poor  captives  loose,  and  they 
escaped  in  safety  to  their  jungles  without  doing 
harm  to  others,  my  wrong-doing  would  be  trivial. 
But  if  they  each  attacked  and  killed  a  grass- 
cutter,  you  would  say  that  it  was  murder  on 
my  part  to  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  their 
cages." 

They  passed  through  the  big  gates,  and  Dilys 
gave  the  pony  rein.  They  rolled  swiftly  by  the 
fruit  and  flower  gardens  of  the  native  market- 
gardeners.  Fire-flies  danced  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  palm  fronds  that  hung  over  the  hedges  of 
thorn.  Overhead  the  stars  shone  with  a  brilliance 
that  illumined  the  night,  and  a  deep  red  glow, 
like  the  glow  of  a  London  fire,  lay  low  upon  the 
western  horizon.  The  air  was  cool  and  dewy, 
and  the  heavy  scent  of  flowering  trees  hung  in 
the  air. 

Owen  wrapped  the  carriage-rug  more  closely 
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about  his  knees,  and  was  conscious  of  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  and  of  the  society  of  the 
girl.  For  some  distance  he  was  content  to  sit 
in  silence  and  give  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment.  But  as  they  neared  the  hotel,  he 
roused  himself,  remembering  Miss  Hensley's 
searching  questions,  and  made  another  attempt 
to  penetrate  his  companion's  reserve. 

"What  a  wonderful  pony  you  have.  Is  it 
your  own  ? " 

"  It  is  mine  when  I  am  in  want  of  it." 

The  reply  was  accompanied  by  an  unrestrained 
laugh,  which  he  instinctively  felt  was  levelled  at 
himself,  and  defied  all  effort  to  fathom  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  her.  However,  he  persevered 
and  asked — 

"Is  the  bungalow,  where  I  saw  you  this 
morning,  yours  also  ? " 

"We  are  not  far  from  the  hotel,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  I  shall  put  you  down  at  the 
door.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  ask  before  we  stop  ?  "  she  inquired 
mockingly. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Tregethin ;  one  that  I  shall 
repeat  as  often  as  I  see  you.  Will  you  let  me 
take  you  home  to  your  aunt  ? " 

"  *  No,  dear  Beast.'  I  reply  in  the  words  of 
Beauty  in  the  fairy-tale." 

"  Beauty  gave  that  answer  to  a  very  different 
question.   The  Beast  had  asked  her  to  marry  him." 
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"  It  is  a  request  that  any  other  Beast  may 
make  if  he  is  so  inclined,"  she  replied,  with 
another  laugh,  and  a  glance  of  her  flashing  eyes 
that  puzzled  him.  Was  it  nothing  but  uncon- 
ventional simple  fun,  or  was  it  a  touch  of  French 
coquetry  ?  Surely  she  could  not  have  learnt  it  of 
the  nuns.  "  Here  is  the  hotel,"  she  cried,  as  she 
swung  into  the  gates  of  the  compound.  "  I  will 
come  and  see  you  to-morrow  morning  after 
breakfast.  There  is  something  in  your  brother's 
letter  which  I  want  you  to  explain.  I  forgot  to 
ask  you  to-day." 

She  pulled  up  the  pony  at  the  verandah  steps, 
and  Owen  descended  from  the  cart. 

"  Good-bye,  Beauty  ;  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  drive,"  he  said  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"  Good  night,  dear  Beast,"  was  the  reply.  It 
was  not  loud,  but  it  was  clear  and  distinct  enough 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Miss  Hensley  who  was  lying 
back  unseen  upon  the  cushions  of  a  big  couch  in 
the  verandah.  As  the  pony  started  forward  to 
continue  its  journey  to  St.  John's,  Davenport 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  his  own  room,  too 
much  absorbed  in  thought  to  observe  that  the 
verandah   was   not  empty. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

Owen  Davenport  possessed  the  British  dislike 
to  taking  any  kind  of  meal  in  his  bedroom.  He 
therefore  directed  the  servant  to  prepare  his  early 
morning  tea  in  the  verandah  of  the  dining-room. 
"With  the  first  movement  in  the  hotel  he  awoke, 
and  by  the  time  the  tea,  buttered  toast,  and  fruit 
were  ready,  he  was  seated  at  the  table.  Other 
men  who  were  staying  in  the  hotel  also  appeared, 
bent  on  the  same  errand.  Much  as  the  early  tea 
was  appreciated,  no  time  was  lost  over  its  con- 
sumption. The  cool  hours  of  the  morning 
were  too  precious  to  waste  in  the  house.  Saddle- 
horse  and  dog-cart  waited  outside  to  carry  each 
man  to  his  destination,  whether  for  business  or  for 
pleasure. 

Davenport  alone  had  no  mount  nor  convey- 
ance. His  short  experience  of  the  hired  carriage 
inclined  him  to  dispense  with  wheels  where  it  was 
possible,  and  trust  to  his  own  feet.  In  such 
a  climate  a  walk  was  preferable  if  no  appointment 
had  to  be  kept.  Some  one  else  was  apparently  of 
the   same   opinion,  for   Miss   Hensley  met   him 
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on  the  top  of  the  verandah  steps  equipped  for 
a  morning  stroll. 

"Are  you  going  out  on  business?"  she 
asked,  after  the  usual  greeting. 

"  No,  I  am  only  going  in  search  of  that 
essential  to  our  well-being,  exercise." 

"I  am  bent  on  the  same  errand  ;  so,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  come  with  you." 

Since  they  were  obliged  to  meet  at  every  meal 
and  might  encounter  each  other  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  Marion  had  determined  to  school  herself 
back  into  the  old  friendly  relations  which  existed 
at  Cuddalore.  She  was  so  successful  that  the 
one  episode  which  had  threatened  their  good- 
comradeship  was  banished  from  her  mind  like 
a  bad  dream.  Owen,  himself,  felt  more  at  his 
ease,  and  resolutely  closed  his  eyes  to  any  danger 
that  might  attend  the  renewal  of  their  friendship. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  entomologists 
who  stayed  with  us  at  Cuddalore  are  at  this 
hotel  ? " 

"No,  I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  here. 
They  were  not  at  dinner  last  night." 

"  They  have  been  put  into  one  of  the  detached 
bungalows  belonging  to  the  hotel,  where  they 
have  a  private  suite  of  rooms  and  plenty  of  space 
for  their  numerous  cases." 

"  Are  they  pursuing  moths  and  butterflies  as 
ardently  as  ever  ?  " 

"  I   believe   so  ;    and  the   wonderful   Henri 
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continues  to  act  as  their  guardian  angel,  playing 
the  part  of  courier,  as  well  as  valet,  packer, 
general  provider,  and  entomologist's  assistant. 
I  am  sure  that  he  alone  knows  what  all  those 
packing-cases  contain.  A  natural-history  museum, 
I  should  call  it.  I  was  always  so  thankful  that 
the  weird  insects  they  collected  were  dead  and 
pickled  in  spirits,  and  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
finding  them  crawling  about  the  rooms." 

Tempted  by  overshadowing  trees,  they  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  cantonment,  and  followed  a 
road  that  led  towards  the  open  country.  After 
passing  the  last  house  they  had  the  way  to 
themselves.  The  eccentricities  of  the  Germans 
afforded  them  amusement  for  some  time. 

"By-the-by,  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  met 
Miss  Tregethin  whilst  I  was  walking  yesterday 
in  the  Cubbon  Park.  She  was  driving  a  smart 
little  turn-out,  and  she  offered  me  a  lift,  which 
I  accepted.  We  went  to  the  Lai  Bagh,"  said 
Owen,  after  a  pause. 

"  The  Lai  Bagh  1  "  cried  Marion,  with 
surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  lovely  place,  a  tropical  fairy- 
land of  trees  and  flowers." 

"  So  it  is  ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  has  its 
dangers,"  replied  Miss  Hensley. 

"Dilys  assured  me  that  the  wild  beasts  were 
all  safely  caged,"  he  said. 

"  The  danger  does  not  lie  with  the  Beasts, 
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but  rather  with  the  Beauties  of  the  place.  It  is  said 
that  the  Lai  Bagh  is  a  garden  of  love,  and  that  it  is 
responsible  for  all  the  love-affairs  of  the  station." 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  replied,  as  he 
recalled  the  paths  and  shrubberies,  the  fern  and 
palm  houses,  the  creeper-covered  walks  and  shaded 
nooks. 

"A  place  to  enjoy  with  a  chosen  companion. 
You  found  your  company  pleasant  enough,  no 
doubt,"  she  remarked,  looking  at  him  as  though 
she  would  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 

"  Very  pleasant,"  he  replied,  with  simple 
enthusiasm.  "  Miss  Tregethin  is  a  delightful 
surprise.  Besides  her  dainty  personality,  the 
mystery  which  still  surrounds  her  is  attractive." 

"  Did  you  discover  anything  more  last 
evening  ? " 

He  laughed  as  he  admitted  his  failure.  Some 
one  approached  with  rapid  steps  from  behind,  and 
Owen  was  hailed  by  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 

"You  are  Miss  Hensley,  I  am  sure,"  cried 
the  girl,  holding  out  her  gloved  hand  to  Marion. 
"We  know  each  other  by  name,  and  need  no 
introduction." 

Marion  responded,  whilst  her  observant  eye 
took  in  the  details  of  dress.  It  was  not  an 
expensive  frock  that  Dilys  wore,  but  it  showed 
considerable  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
becoming,   as  well   as   fashionable.      A   sun-hat 
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shaded  her  face,  and  she  carried  a  light  walking- 
cane  in  her  hand. 

"I  have  just  called  at  the  hotel,  where  the 
servants  told  me  that  you  were  in  this  direction. 
I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  together,  as  I  wanted  to 
see  you  both." 

As  she  talked  she  moved  along  the  road 
between  them,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other 
with  little  smiles  and  flashes  of  her  dark  eyes. 
She  chattered  volubly,  and  her  companions  could 
only  reply  in  monosyllables.  In  vain  Marion 
tried  to  put  a  question  or  two.  Dilys  did  not 
seem  to  hear  anything  but  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice.  From  light  chatter  she  plunged  into 
business  connected  with  her  property,  describing 
the  technical  point  in  the  lawyer's  letter  which 
puzzled  her.  It  was  a  trifling  matter,  but  Owen 
took  some  pains  to  give  a  full  explanation.  When 
he  had  finished  there  ensued  a  slight  pause,  an 
opportunity  which  Marion  hastened  to  seize. 

"  Mr.  Davenport  tells  me  that  you  have  a 
charming  little  bungalow." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dilys,  turning  an  observant 
gaze  on  the  questioner,  not  unlike  that  of  an 
animal  doubtful  of  the  character  of  another  that 
suddenly  approaches. 

"  And  a  delightful  pony  and  cart." 

There  was  a  still  fainter  yes ;  and  Owen 
thought  that  he  detected  a  sparkle  of  amusement 
nearly  allied  to  mischief  in  Miss  Tregethin's  eye. 
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"You  must  have  had  a  very  happy  time  in  such 
an  ideal  home,  and  youwill  be  very  sorry  to  leave  it." 

It  was  Owen's  turn  to  smile  as  he  listened  to 
Marion's  gentle  attempt  at  catechising. 

"  Have  you  had  good  health  ever  since  your 
aunt  left  ? " 

Dilys  threw  up  her  hands  in  aiFected  horror, 
as  she  cried — 

« Oh,  Miss  Hensley,  do  I  look  ill  ?  Oh  ! 
don't  say  that  I  look  ill.  I  hate  the  very  thought 
of  being  sick.  If  I  were  ill,  I  think  that  I  should 
creep  into  a  hole  and  die  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
to  get  it  over.  Mr.  Davenport,  you  will  tell  me 
the  truth,  I  know,  for  you  are  my  friend.  Do 
1  look  ill  ?  " 

He  hastened  to  assure  her  that  she  was  the 
picture  of  health,  and  no  sooner  had  he  finished 
than  she  was  scudding  like  a  bird  along  the  line 
of  thought  opened  by  Miss  Hensley's  question. 

**  Oh,  aren't  you  sorry  for  animals  when  they 
are  ill  .''  They  can't  tell  you  what  they  feel. 
The  poor  things  just  lift  their  suffering  eyes  and 
say,  *  Please  pity  me.'  " 

Marion  felt  herself  whirled  away  from  her 
purpose  as  Dilys  described  how  various  creatures 
behaved  when  in  pain,  especially  monkeys,  that 
were  almost  human  in  their  expression  of  emotions 
of  all  kind.  Her  words  indicated  how  intimate  her 
relations  with  nature  had  been,  and  how  passion- 
ately she  loved  all  animals,  whether  wild  or  tame. 
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The  road  rose  in  gradual  ascent  to  the  brow 
of  the  high  ground.  From  this  point  there  was 
a  fine  view  of  the  table -land  and  distant  hills. 
But  it  was  not  the  blue  mountains  on  the  horizon 
to  which  their  attention  was  drawn  at  that 
moment,  nor  the  plain  with  its  varied  wild  growth 
and  cultivation. 

Fifty  yards  further  on,  the  road  ceased  to  be 
metalled,  and  was  nothing  but  a  deeply  rutted 
sandy  track.  At  its  juncture  there  was  a  sharp  rise 
from  the  track  to  the  road,  and  at  this  point  a 
country  cart,  drawn  by  a  handsome  little  bull,  had 
stuck.  The  driver  had  dismounted,  and  was  ill- 
treating  the  animal  with  some  of  those  fiendish 
devices,  the  mere  mention  of  which  makes  the 
blood  of  the  European  run  cold.  He  was  beside 
himself  with  impotent  anger,  and  did  not  notice 
their  approach.  The  tortured  beast  was  mad  with 
pain  and  terror.  As  the  party  caught  sight  of 
him,  Owen  shouted  to  him  in  English  to  desist. 
Marion  turned  very  pale,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion. Dilys  said  nothing,  but  darted  forward,  and 
seizing  the  coolie  by  the  arm,  forced  him  away 
from  his  victim,  whilst  a  torrent  of  words  poured 
from  her  lips.  The  bull,  by  a  twist  of  its  neck, 
released  itself  from  the  yoke,  and  fell  panting  by 
the  side  of  the  cart.  Tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  man  as  Dilys  shook  the  arm  she 
held,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches  in  his 
mother  tongue.     His  ungovernable  rage  melted 
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like  snow  before  the  fire  of  her  indignation,  and 
he  was  filled  with  self-pity  and  helpless  despair. 

"  How  dare  you  hurt  that  creature  ?  See  ! 
You  have  killed  it,  and  it  is  of  Brahma's  breed. 
The  curses  of  the  gods  will  rest  upon  you  and 
your  family  to  the  tenth  generation." 

"  Ayoh  !  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  I  started 
this  morning.  No  sooner  did  I  leave,  than  a 
widow  crossed  my  path,  Ayoh  1  Ayoh  1  "  and 
his  shoulders  shook  with  real  sobs. 

"  Why  do  you  try  to  force  the  bull  to  do  what 
is  impossible .''  Shall  I  chain  you  to  yonder 
droog  and  torture  you  till  you  draw  it  away  from 
its  foundations  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  do  }  The  master  said,  *Take 
the  bull,  and  deliver  the  sacks  in  the  market  by 
seven  o'clock.  If  you  fail  I  will  fine  you.*  The 
bull  would  not  draw  the  cart  ;  and  what  could 
I  do  }  It  is  nearly  seven  now,  and  my  master 
will  surely  fine  me,  though  I  am  only  a  poor 
man." 

Marion  and  Owen  looked  on  in  some 
surprise,  not  comprehending  what  was  passing 
between  Dilys  and  the  driver.  Tears  of  pity 
stood  in  Miss  Hensley's  eyes  as  they  fell  on  the 
prostrate  animal. 

"Oh,  cruel,  brutal  man  I  Can't  we  find  a 
policeman  ?  Mr.  Davenport,  we  ought  to  give 
him  in  charge  of  the  police." 

"  Yes,  1  really  think  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
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punished.  Miss  Tregethin,  shall  I  go  back  to 
the  cantonment  and  fetch  a  policeman  ?  " 

The  coolie  did  not  understand  English,  but 
the  word  police  arrested  his  attention.  He  wiped 
his  tear-besmirched  face  with  a  corner  of  his  loin- 
cloth, and  fixed  his  eyes  anxiously  upon  Dilys. 
She  read  what  was  in  them. 

"  No,  don't  do  that  ;  just  wait  till  I  have 
talked  to  the  man  again.  He  certainly  ought  to 
be  punished  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  bring  mis- 
fortune upon  the  family  which  is  depending  upon 
him.  These  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  one  must  not  make  the  burden  too  heavy  for 
them  any  more  than  for  the  bullocks." 

Again  she  talked  to  the  coolie,  and  the  word 
"  polliss  "  occurred.  The  man  showed  signs  of 
fear  as  he  listened.  Putting  his  hands  together, 
he  touched  his  forehead,  the  picture  of  abject 
misery,  and  seemed  to  be  making  a  request.  The 
face  of  Miss  Tregethin  softened,  as  it  might  in 
speaking  to  a  naughty  child.  Then,  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  companions,  she  pointed  to 
her  walking-cane  which  she  had  thrown  upon 
the  ground.  The  man  picked  it  up  and  presented 
it  to  her.  She  asked  him  a  question,  to  which  he 
replied  by  an  affirmative  wag  of  the  head.  Kneel- 
ing in  front  of  her  as  she  raised  the  cane,  he 
received  a  shower  of  blows  across  his  bare 
shoulders  without  a  murmur,  flinching  a  little, 
as  the  young  arm  was  not  too  light. 
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"There!"  she  cried.  "He  has  been  pun- 
ished, and  there  is  no  need  to  send  for  the  poHce. 
Now  we  must  give  him  some  assistance.  He 
has  been  sent  out  with  a  load  that  might  have 
been  right  for  a  level  road,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
for  a  hill.  The  bull  is  young  and  difficult  to 
manage,  and  he  is  helpless  single-handed." 

She  examined  the  cart,  which  was  tilted  down- 
wards, with  its  shafts  resting  on  the  ground. 

"  It  is  shamefully  loaded  and  equally  ill- 
balanced.  Some  of  the  sacks  must  be  taken  out,** 
she  said. 

Assisted  by  Owen,  the  coolie  lifted  the  sacks 
on  to  his  head  and  carried  them  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  Then  Dilys  turned  her  attention  to  the 
animal,  which  was  recovering  itself.  She  gave 
her  gloves  and  stick  to  Marion,  who  stood  aside 
an  interested  spectator.  With  gentle  pressure  she 
passed  her  hand  over  the  creature's  head  and 
neck,  and  stroked  its  ears.  Its  ribs,  though  badly 
bruised,  were  not  broken.  The  bull  appeared  to 
recognize  a  soothing  touch  ;  the  wildness  faded 
from  its  eyes,  and  its  confidence  returned.  She 
loosened  the  ropes  that  linked  it  to  the  yoke,  and 
lifting  its  head,  persuaded  it  to  rise.  The  trem- 
bling creature  made  no  attempt  to  get  away,  but 
stood  before  her  with  its  head  bent,  whilst  she 
continued  to  talk  to  it  and  stroke  its  ears.  Marion 
was  convinced  that  it  not  only  understood  the 
sympathy  offered,  but  was  soothed  and  consoled. 
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It  drew  deep  sighs  of  enjoyment  as  the  lithe 
fingers  massaged  and  stroked.  By  this  time  the 
cart  had  been  relieved  of  part  of  its  load.  Dllys 
led  the  bull  to  the  yoke,  whilst  Owen  and  the 
driver  lifted  the  shafts. 

"  Now  put  your  shoulder  to  one  wheel,  Mr. 
Davenport.  The  coolie  will  go  to  the  other,"  she 
said,  as  the  yoke  was  gently  lowered  on  to  the  neck. 

She  held  the  nose  rope,  and  with  strange,  wild 
shouts,  learnt  of  the  gipsies  long  ago,  she  urged 
the  animal  into  motion.  The  cart  was  drawn  as 
if  by  magic  out  of  the  ruts  and  over  the  obstruct- 
ing rise  in  the  road.  With  the  assistance  of 
Owen  and  the  man,  it  rolled  easily  on  towards  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  From  there  the  road  descended 
in  a  gentle  incline  all  the  way  to  the  market,  and 
there  was  no  fear  of  further  trouble  between  man 
and  beast.  The  sacks  carried  up  were  readjusted 
on  the  cart,  so  that  the  yoke  neither  weighted  the 
bull  nor  half  strangled  it  by  the  confining  rope. 
The  coolie  looked  anxiously  at  Owen  and  Marion. 

"Will  the  English  master  and  mistress  tell 
the  polliss  ^  "  he  asked. 

"No,  brother,  do  not  fear.  Have  I  not 
punished  you  myself  at  your  desire  that  they 
may  be  satisfied  ?  Go  on  your  way  ;  you  will 
be  in  the  market  only  a  few  minutes  behind  your 
time." 

"  Ah  !  Ranee  of  the  gipsies  !  you  are  always 
good  to  the  poor." 
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"And  I  am  good  to  the  bulls  of  Brahma." 
She  lifted  her  hand  with  warning.  "  Never  treat  a 
bull  again  as  you  treated  this.  If  you  do,  you  shall 
walk  beneath  dhoby  bundles  as  a  dhoby  donkey  in 
your  next  life.     I  say  it  because  I  know  it." 

She  spoke  like  a  prophetess  with  faith  in  her 
own  words,  which  faith  she  communicated  to  the 
man,  and  he  shuddered.  Without  a  sound  he 
fell  at  her  feet  and  touched  them  with  his  fore- 
head— a  not  unusual  act  of  worship  performed 
by  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  She  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  head,  and  said  gently — 

"  Rise,  brother,  and  go  on  your  way ;  the 
market  man  waits." 

He  obeyed,  and,  salaaming  to  Owen  and 
Marion,  seated  himself  on  the  shaft.  The  bull, 
in  whose  nature  lay  a  strain  of  bovine  obstinacy, 
was  not  inclined  to  start.  Dilys  passed  her 
fingers  along  its  spine  with  a  secret  pressure  in 
the  tips,  exhorting  the  animal  in  the  wild  tongue 
she  had  used  to  make  it  rise.  The  bull  snorted, 
shook  its  head,  and  dashed  away  at  a  pace  which 
threatened  to  overturn  the  creaking,  swaying  cart. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  and  neither  Owen  nor 
Marion  spoke.  Participation  in  an  act  of  mercy 
will  draw  human  beings  unconsciously  together, 
and  this  ministration  to  man  and  beast  forged 
the  first  link  of  friendship  between  Dilys  and 
Miss  Hensley.  The  latter  had  not  actively 
assisted,  but  she  had  given  her  whole  sympathy. 
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It  was  to  Marion  that  DIlys  addressed  herself 
now,  as  her  reserved  nature  suddenly  expanded 
under  the  warmth  of  that  sympathy. 

"  I  love  animals  of  all  kinds,  but  the  dear 
little  bull  is  the  one  I  love  best.  You  know  the 
gipsies  have  herds  of  them.  They  are  used  for 
transport.  My  earliest  days  were  spent  riding  upon 
the  bulls,  or  running  amongst  the  herd.  The 
gipsies  talked  to  the  bullocks  in  a  curious  language, 
which  they  said  was  mardoo-tongue.  Before 
starting  on  a  long  and  troublesome  journey,  they 
told  their  cattle  that  the  way  was  long,  and 
asked  pardon  beforehand  for  the  use  of  the  goad. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  it,  or  we  should  never 
have  passed  over  the  steep  ghats.  But,  to  make 
up  for  it,  they  promised  the  animals  plenty  of 
corn  and  grass,  if  they  did  their  work  well  and 
travelled  quickly.  They  listened  and  drew  deep 
sighs,  which  showed  that  they  comprehended  all 
that  was  said.  When  the  weaker  beasts  lagged 
behind,  the  Lumbadees  took  me  back  with  them. 
The  tired  creatures  followed  my  little  white  bull 
without  the  need  of  goad  or  stick.  The  men 
taught  me  to  shout  as  you  heard  just  now.  It 
is  the  call  they  give  when  they  reach  the  camping- 
ground,  and  the  bulls  know  that  it  means  food, 
water,  and  rest.  When  they  hear  it  on  the  road, 
they  understand  that  the  camp  is  not  far  off. 
Sometimes,  when  it  was  only  a  short  distance,  I 
used  to  go  by  myself  and  bring  them  in  unassisted. 
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I  had  only  to  call,  and  they  followed  me  like 
sheep.  I  had  a  tiny  white  bullock  for  my  own. 
It  was  too  small  to  carry  a  heavy  load,  so  the 
big  father  of  the  tribe  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  rode 
upon  its  back  whenever  the  tribe  travelled." 

"Did  the  gipsies  set  their  bullocks  to  do 
tasks  which  were  too  great.''"  asked  Owen,  deeply 
interested  in  her  strange  reminiscences. 

"  Never  ! "  she  cried,  with  a  fleeting  spark 
of  anger.  "  That  is  only  what  stupid  men  like 
that  coolie's  employer  do.  When  the  loads  were 
heavy  and  the  bulls  flagged,  they  eased  them  of 
their  burdens,  and  we  all  rested  under  the  shade 
of  some  big  rock  or  forest  tree.  Then  we  loaded 
up  again  and  went  on.  Ah  !  those  were  happy 
days  when  my  little  white  bull  carried  me  over 
the  hills,  where  the  flowers  were  even  more 
beautiful  than  they  are  in  the  Lai  Bagh.  We 
marched  through  forests  carpeted  with  ferns. 
The  orchids  trailed  their  blossom^  above  our 
heads,  and  the  moss  hung  in  a  fringe  from  the 
thick  branches  of  the  trees.  Sometimes  we 
climbed  down  the  steep  paths  of  the  mountains, 
and  waded  through  streams  that  tumbled  over 
the  rocks  and  roared  like  wild  beasts.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  used  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea.  At  first  it  seemed  like  a  streak  of 
blue  on  the  sky.  I  never  could  understand  why 
it  came  out  of  the  sky  as  we  climbed  down  the 
mountain.     It  seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  that 
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it  wanted  to  meet  us,  but  lost  its  way  behind 
the  trees  of  the  plain  as  soon  as  it  had  come  out 
of  the  sky.  I  had  curious  fancies  in  those  days 
about  everything.  Sometimes  the  forest  trees 
were  full  of  monkeys.  I  watched  them  with 
amusement,  mingled  with  awe.  I  believed  that 
they  were  envious  of  me,  and  coveted  my  white 
bull.  I  used  to  lean  forward  and  promise  in  his 
long  white  ear  that  I  would  never,  never  let  the 
wicked  wanderoo  monkeys  have  him,  for  I  loved 
him  better  than  all  else  in  the  world,  except  one 
person.     I  wonder  if  he  understood  what  I  said?" 

Her  face  softened,  and  the  dark  eyes  shone 
as  she  recalled  the  scenes  of  her  childhood. 
Owen  watched  her  as  a  man  gazes  at  a  fascinat- 
ing picture,  content  to  enjoy  what  the  picture 
showed  without  probing  further.  Had  Marion 
maintained  her  sympathetic  attitude,  the  spell 
of  the  moment  might  have  brought  forth  more 
treasures.  But  Miss  Hensley's  curiosity  increased 
as  she  listened,  until  she  was  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  know,  at  all  costs,  more  of  the  history 
of  this  strange  girl  who  held  Owen  entranced. 

"  Have  you  been  living  with  the  gipsies  since 
Mrs.  Myrtle  went  home  .? "  she  asked. 

The  query  brought  a  sudden  silence,  as  the 
sound  of  a  gun  will  silence  a  song-bird.  Whilst 
Dilys  had  talked,  they  had  followed  a  bend  of 
the  road  that  led  them  back  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hotel.     Now  she  halted  abruptly. 
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"  1  must  be  going  home.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Hensley.  Mr.  Davenport,  you  will  come  and 
see  me  again  before  long,  I  hope  ?  " 

'*  With  pleasure,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  walk  part  of  the  way  home  with  you  now. 
Miss  Hensley  will  not  mind  going  to  the  hotel 
by  herself,  as  we  are  so  near,  I  am  sure."  He 
looked  at  Marion,  who  hastened  to  say,  in  a 
somewhat  conventional  manner,  that  she  would 
finish  the  walk  alone. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  company  on  the  road,  as  my  house  is  some 
distance  from  here." 

She  glanced  into  his  eyes,  and  there  was  an 
inflection  in  her  voice  which  did  not  escape 
Marion's  ear.  The  phantom  of  a  chill  went  through 
her  soul,  as,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  turned  and 
watched  their  retreating  figures.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  divine  from  his  attitude  that  he  was  once 
more  under  the  spell  of  his  companion's  tongue. 
At  the  same  moment  Dilys  gave  a  swift  and  almost 
Imperceptible  glance  over  her  shoulder.  A  smile 
curved  her  lips  as  she  caught  sight  of  Miss  Hensley 
standing  motionless  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree  ; 
it  was  a  smile  of  mischievous  fun.  A  little  later 
she  dismissed  Davenport.  When  he  retraced  his 
steps  there  was  no  sign  of  Miss  Hensley,  nor  did 
he  see  her  again  until  they  met  at  the  table  d'hote 
in  the  evening. 
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A  FORTNIGHT  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  the 
time  approached  for  Marion  to  return  to  her 
father.  Owen  had  been  living  in  the  present  with- 
out much  thought  of  the  future.  Not  a  day  went 
by  that  he  did  not  meet  Dilys.  As  for  Miss 
Hensley  he  encountered  her  constantly  in  the 
hotel.  Sometimes  he  found  his  way  to  the  little 
retreat  embowered  among  the  trees  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  ;  at  other  moments  he  was  seated 
by  Miss  Tregethin's  side  behind  the  swift  pegu 
pony.  At  sunrise  Miss  Hensley  usually  met 
him  on  the  verandah  without  making  any  actual 
appointment,  and  they  explored  the  Cubbon  Park, 
the  golf  ground  and  the  busy  cantonment  so  full 
of  military  life.  Their  conversation  was  entirely 
upon  impersonal  subjects,  and  their  attitude 
strictly  of  a  friendly  nature. 

But  though  they  seemed  to  be  at  ease,  one  of 
the  two  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  path  pursued 
was  running  along  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  In 
her  innermost  heart  Marion  was  aware  that  the 
renewed  intimacy  was  unwise  as  far  as  her  own 
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peace  of  mind  was  concerned.  Whether  it  affected 
her  companion  or  not  she  was  unable  to  decide. 
His  attention  was  divided  between  herself  and  the 
heiress  in  a  manner  that  perplexed  her  not  a  little. 
jYet  she  was  inwardly  convinced  that  the  transfer- 
ence of  his  affections  from  herself  to  Dilys  would 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Her  heart 
ached  with  complex  feelings,  and  she  felt  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

In  view  of  forwarding  matters,  she  plucked  up 
sufficient  courage  to  touch  upon  the  one  topic 
which  they  tacitly  avoided,  her  own  future  and 
Owen's  plans.  Nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  she  made 
a  sudden  plunge  one  evening  after  dinner  when 
they  chanced  to  find  themselves  together  in  the 
drawing-room  verandah. 

"You  are  not  playing  billiards,  this  evening, 
Mr.  Davenport." 

"  No,  the  room  is  crowded.  There  is  an  influx 
of  the  planter  element  from  Mysore.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  see  the  zest  with  which  they  take  up  their 
cues  as  if  they  had  not  seen  a  table  for  years.  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  stand  in  their  way." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  night,  though  the  air  is  cool. 
Come  out  into  the  garden  for  a  stroll." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  moved  down 
the  steps,  and  he  followed  silently.  As  a  rule  she 
never  courted  a  teie-d-tete  after  dinner,  but  re- 
mained with  Mrs.  Stratton.  They  kept  to  the 
carriage-drive,  which  took  a  wide  sweep  round  a 
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group  of  garden  beds.  He  was  content  to  walk 
in  silence  by  her  side,  enjoying  the  mere  conscious- 
ness of  her  presence. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  with  Miss  Tre- 
gethin  ?  "  she  asked  with  abruptness.  "  I  have 
seen  you  out  driving  together  more  than  once." 

"  Every  evening,  you  might  say,  without  being 
far  wrong,"  he  replied.  There  was  no  sign  of 
embarrassment  or  self-consciousness  in  his  tone, 
and  he  continued  easily,  "  She  has  shown  me  the 
old  fort  and  native  town.  We  have  seen  the 
dungeon  where  Sir  David  Baird  was  imprisoned 
until  he  escaped  in  the  water-skin  of  a  friendly 
water-carrier.  We  have  peeped  into  the  Rajah's 
warehouses  filled  with  sandal-wood,  and  have 
wandered  over  Tippoo  Saib's  palace.  Dilys  did 
not  forget  to  point  out  the  shelf  dais  upon  which 
the  tyrant  sat  as  his  prisoners  received  their  fear- 
ful punishment  of  death  beneath  the  feet  of  his 
elephants.  He  looked  on,  it  is  said,  and  gloated 
over  their  agonies.  Well,  indeed,  was  he  called 
the  Tiger  1 " 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Lai  Bagh  again  ? " 
she  asked,  glancing  at  him  sharply  in  the  starlight. 

"Yes,  more  than  once." 

"  And  is  the  tradition  being  fulfilled .?  Is  the 
garden  weaving  its  spells  over  you  both  .?  or  is 
Miss  Tregethin  listening  more  amiably  to  your 
proposals  to  take  her  home  unattached  ? " 

"  She  steadily  refuses  to  go." 
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"  Have  you  pressed  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  have  pleaded  until  the  child  lost  her  temper 
completely,  and  said  the  rudest  things  imaginable. 
Afterwards  she  was  so  penitent,  the  little  witch  ! 
I  was  quite  unable  to  preserve  my  oiFended 
dignity,  and  I  had  to  forgive  her  impertinences 
absolutely. 

"  Is  it  any  use  to  try  again  ?  '* 

"  Not  a  bit.  She  threatened  to  box  my  ears 
if  I  mentioned  the  subject  again.  And,  by  George ! 
I  believe  the  young  minx  will  carry  out  her  threat 
if  I  say  another  word." 

Miss  Hensley  laughed  ;  but  it  was  as  well  that 
the  night  hid  the  trouble  that  lay  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  here  to  draw  her  to  her  aunt,  and 
you  must  set  about  your  task  without  further 
delay,"  she  said,  with  decision.  Owen  did  not 
reply,  and  she  continued,  "Have  you  tried  the 
other  alternative  ? "  He  understood  what  she 
meant,  but  made  no  reply.  She  read  his  silence 
aright,  and  continued,  "  Have  you  heard  lately 
how  Mrs.  Myrtle  is  ? " 

"  My  brother  says  that  she  remains  much  the 
same.  He  tells  me  to  put  pressure  upon  Diiys — 
but  it  is  useless." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Myrtle  much  attached  to  her 
niece  ?  "  asked  Marion. 

"  I  don't  think  that  it  can  be  compared  with  a 
mother's  love.  She  was  undoubtedly  piqued  by 
the  strange  behaviour  of  Dilys,  and  now  that  she 
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is  ill,  she  has  the  craving  of  an  Invalid  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  desire." 

"  Which  fulfilment  you  undertook  volun- 
tarily ;  and  you  are  bound  to  carry  out  what 
you  promised,  however  unreasonable  both  the 
ladies  may  seem." 

Miss  Hensley  spoke  with  rapid  eagerness. 
Davenport  stopped  short  in  his  walk. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  he  demanded, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  must  ask  her  to  be  your  wife." 

«  Marion  1  " 

The  word  as  well  as  the  tone  sent  a  sudden 

thrill   through  her  heart.     In  vain  she  tried  to 

I       control  its  throbbing,  and  to  drill  herself  into  the 

even  placidity  which  should  mark  mere  friendship. 

"  It  would  be  best  for  us  both,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly. 

He  laughed  derisively.  4^  Do  you  remember 
that  scene  in  the  road,  when  our  little  friend 
thrashed  that  big  cartman  ?  That  is  exactly  how 
she  would  treat  me,  if  I  dared  to  ask  her  to  marry 
me." 

"You  are  surely  not  in  bodily  fear  of  Miss 
Tregethin  ?  " 

"  One  doesn't  like  to  be  scratched  by  a  kitten, 
however  harmless  it  may  be." 

They  resumed  their  stroll  along  the  carriage- 
drive,  and  Marion  was  silent  for  a  while.  She 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  dead-lock,  as  far  as 
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Dilys  and  her  affairs  were  concerned.  There  yet 
remained  the  subject  of  herself  to  speak  about, 
and  presently  she  said — 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I  have  done  ? " 

His  mind  was  still  upon  the  wilful  heiress. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  his  companion  with 
apprehension,  as  he  replied — 

"  You  haven't  broached  the  matter  to  Dilys, 
have  you .? " 

"  No  ;  it  concerns  myself.  I  have  written  to 
Rex,  proposing  that  we  should  be  married  at 
Christmas,  and  go  home  on  leave  when  father 
retires  in  March." 

"  Has  Rex  replied  ?  " 

"  Not  yet  ;  I  only  wrote  this  morning." 

Owen  made  no  comment,  and  they  moved  on 
in  silence  towards  the  house.  From  the  native 
infantry  lines  came  the  sound  of  the  last  bugle, 
and  it  was  faintly  echoed  in  the  European  barracks 
further  off. 

"  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
myself,"  said  Marion,  as  she  stopped  beneath  the 
portico.  Davenport  would  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  The  advice  she  had  given,  followed  by 
the  news  of  her  own  approaching  wedding,  was  a 
hint  that  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  he  had  been 
living  must  come  to  an  end.  She  moved  towards 
the  steps,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 
Halfway  up  she  turned.  "  By-the-by,  I  shall  be 
leaving  Bangalore  in  a  day  or  two.     I  have  not 
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heard  from  father  for  the  last  few  days.  He  is 
still  in  camp  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returns,  I  must 
go  back  to  him." 

Without  waiting  for  his  reply,  she  resumed 
her  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Stratton 
was  sitting.  Davenport  watched  her  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  sought  the  smoking-room, 
where  he  remained  until  it  was  time  to  retire. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Owen  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  little  bungalow  in  the  St. 
John's  district.  Dilys  was  fluttering  about  the 
house  and  the  verandahs  like  a  restless  bird  on 
the  wing.  She  caught  sight  of  the  carriage  that 
brought  him  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  com- 
pound. There  might  have  been  room  on  the 
narrow  drive  for  a  vehicle,  and  it  was  possible, 
also,  that  a  carriage  might  have  drawn  up  beneath 
the  miniature  portico  that  sheltered  the  steps  of 
the  verandah.  But  callers  at  these  small  bunga- 
lows preferred  not  to  make  the  attempt,  whilst 
their  Jehus  refused  outright  to  negotiate  such 
narrow  ways.  Before  he  reached  the  bungalow, 
she  met  him  with  the  gladness  of  a  child  who 
greets  a  playfellow. 

"  I  have  just  finished  feeding  all  my  pets,  tame 
and  wild.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  squirrels,  nor 
even  the  greedy  cows." 

"  Nor  the  parrots  ? "  asked  Owen,  smiling, 
although  he  gave  the  subject  but  half  his  attention. 

"They   have   had   a  feast  of  custard-apples. 
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They  fought  and  quarrelled  shamefully ;  but  how 
they  enjoyed  it  ! — the  squabbling,  I  mean,  as  well 
as  the  fruit.  The  natives  of  India  are  very  like 
the  parrots.  They  don't  go  to  the  seaside  as  you 
EngHsh  do.  They  have  a  grand  village  quarrel 
instead.  The  women  begin,  and  for  some  days 
they  keep  to  scolding  and  abuse.  Then  comes 
the  scratching  and  screaming  and  tearing  of  hair. 
After  that,  the  men  are  drawn  into  it,  and  sticks 
are  used,  ,but  no  bones  are  broken.  There  are 
only  a  good  many  sore  backs.  And  when  it  is 
all  over,  they  feel  refreshed,  and  settle  down  to  the 
dull  round  of  village  life  contentedly  for  another 
period." 

While  she  chattered  thus  her  quick  eyes  sur- 
veyed him  from  under  their  dark  lashes.  With 
one  of  the  strange  instincts  imbibed  from  the 
gipsies  in  her  childhood,  she  divined  that  his 
mind  was  occupied,  and  she  made  a  shrewd  guess 
that  it  was  something  connected  with  herself. 
Was  it  that  oft-repeated  request  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  see  the  aunt  who  had  caused  her  foster- 
mother  to  desert  her,  and  who  had  sent  her  to 
school  when  her  whole  soul  was  longing  for  the 
free  open-air  life  of  the  Lumbadee's  calling  }  The 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  a  dangerous 
sparkle  shone  in  her  eye,  as  she  pictured  the  cold, 
sunless  country  of  her  parents  with  the  exag- 
geration of  hearsay  and  tradition.  If  her  aunt 
wished  to  see  her,  let  her  get  well  and  come  out 
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to  India.  Go  to  England  in  the  dreary  winter 
she  would  not  !  The  little  foot  came  down 
upon  the  ground  with  a  stamp  that  startled  her 
companion  and  brought  him  out  of  his  abstraction. 

"  Hallo  1  little  one.  Somebody  has  been 
rubbing  it  up  the  wrong  way  1  What  has  gone 
wrong  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  yet,"  she  contra- 
dicted with  a  pout.  "  I  am  only  saying  no  !  no  ! 
no  !  no  1  to  what  you  are  going  to  ask  me. 
I  won't !  I  won't  1  I  won't !  "  and  down  came 
the  foot  again  with  each  negation. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  question  ?  "  he  replied  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  can  see  a  question  hanging  on  your  lips,  and 
the  answer  is  *  No,'  "  she  cried  with  vehemence. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  ask, 
you  little  witch  !  " 

He  was  watching  her  now  with  his  undivided 
attention.  She  was  in  one  of  her  most  fascinating 
moods,  though  she  was  not  aware  of  it. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  1  know  just  as  well  as  if  you  had 
spoken  it.  It  is  all  over  your  face.  Though 
you  ask  me  Mty  times  fifty,  the  answer  is  *No' !  " 

Was  she  sharp  enough  to  guess  all  that  was 
in  his  mind  ?  It  was  quite  possible,  and  his 
proposal  would  evoke  as  flat  a  refusal  as  she  had 
given  to  his  other  request.  He  smiled  again 
as  he  said — 

"  Hadn't   you    better    wait   until    I    put   the 
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question  before  giving  a  reply  ?  Ladies  don't 
generally  *  go  over  the  bridge  before  they  get 
there'  in  these  matters.  They  usually  wait  till 
the  gentleman  speaks." 

She  glanced  at  him  v^^ith  swift  inquiry.  His 
words  puzzled  her  slightly.  One  of  the  sudden 
changes  which  were  characteristic  came  over  her. 
The  eyes  were  lowered,  the  hands  folded,  and 
Dilys  stood  before  him  the  personification  of 
gentleness  and  humility. 

"  I  am  waiting,"  she  said  meekly. 

Was  she  making  fun  of  him  .''  or  was  this 
another  of  her  transient  moods  never  before 
exhibited  }     He  gazed  at  her  in  doubt. 

"  Yes  ?  What  do  you  wish  to  ask  me,  Mr. 
Davenport  ?  Please,  I  am  quite  ready,  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.     Will  you  not  cross  it  ? " 

"Dilys,  do  be  serious  a  moment,"  he  cried. 
"You  make  it  so  difficult  for  me  to  say  what 
I  want  you  to  hear." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  she  said  penitently,  **  I  am  so 
sorry.  Indeed,  I  am  all  seriousness.  Tell  me, 
and  I  will  listen." 

He  rose  from  the  seat  and  took  a  few  steps  up 
and  down  the  small  drawing-room,  whilst  the  girl 
watched  him  from  beneath  her  lashes,  standing 
like  a  child  on  its  best  behaviour  in  front  of  the 
chair  which  he  had  just  vacated. 

"  I  want  to — to — confess  something  and  then 
ask  you  a  very  serious  question." 
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She  made  no  sign  of  surprise  nor  even  of 
curiosity.  He  ceased  moving  about  the  room 
and  came  to  her  side.  Her  head  drooped  a  little 
lower  over  the  folded  hands  as  he  began  his  tale. 

"When  I  left  England,  we  all  thought  that 
Mrs.  Myrtle  was  on  her  death-bed.  Her  desire 
to  see  you  was  intense,  and  It  seemed  to  be  the 
craving  of  a  dying  woman.  In  my  pity  for  her 
distress,  I  rashly  promised  to  bring  you  back 
at  all  cost.  If  every  other  means  failed,  I 
promised " 

He  paused  ;  the  tale  seemed  so  foolish  in  the 
telling.  She  afforded  him  no  help,  and  the  head 
was  so  low  that  he  could  not  see  her  features. 

"To  be  honest,  I  promised  Mrs.  Myrtle 
that  I  would  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,  and  as  such 
I  would  bring  you  to  her." 

There  was  a  faint  little  "  Yes  "  as  he  concluded, 
which  indicated  that  she  had  heard  what  he  was 
saying ;  but  beyond  this  he  received  neither 
encouragement  nor  reproof. 

"  Dilys,  will  you  marry  me  .?  " 

His  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  grave  anxiety 
during  the  silence  that  ensued.  Slowly  she  raised 
hers  to  his  and  met  their  earnest  gaze  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  gravity.  The  fun  and  mischief, 
the  petulance  and  breezy  anger  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  child  was  merged  into  the 
woman.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  her  way 
of  answering  one  question  with  another,  a  trick 
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learned  of  the  tribe  that  fostered  her  ;  but  he  was 
taken  by  surprise  when  she  said — 

"Does  Miss  Hensley  know  that  you  have 
come  here  this  morning  to  ask  me  to  be  your 
wife  ?  " 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  believe  she  does,  though 
I  did  not  see  her  before  I  started." 

"  Did  she  send  you  ? "  Her  eyes  were  still 
fixed  upon  his  as  though  she  sought  the  truth 
in  their  depths. 

He  was  embarrassed  by  her  catechising,  and 
replied,  with  some  hesitation — 

"  I — to  be  honest,  perhaps  she  did." 

Her  glance  was  lowered  ;  she  had  learnt  all 
that  she  wanted  to  know.  A  faint  flicker  of 
a  smile  hovered  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
as  she  again  bent  in  silence  over  her  hands.  He 
could  not  see  the  shadowy  fleeting  smile  that  came 
again  as  she  listened. 

"Well,"  he  cried  expectantly,  "  it  is  time  now 
to  cross  your  bridge.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  say  *  No.'  Fifty 
times  fifty,  no  1  " 

But  the  re^sal  did  not  come,  and  he  watched 
in  vain  for  the  flush  of  swift  annoyance,  the  flash- 
ing eye,  and  the  "  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  of  ten  minutes 
ago.  His  heart  beat  violently  as  he  waited  to 
learn  if  he  stood  released  or  bound. 

"  What  is  your  answer,  Dilys  ?  Will  you 
marry  me  ? "  he  aslced,  trying  to  suppress  the 
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impatience  which  echoed  in  every  word  that 
he  uttered. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  her  head.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  a  strange  light  as  they  met  his. 

"  Yes,  dear  Beast,  yes,"  she  said,  with  un- 
faltering decision. 

Her  words  held  him  speechless  and  still,  as 
their  true  import  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind. 
For  the  moment  he  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
turn  of  events.  Dilys,  on  the  contrary,  was  self- 
contained  and  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  new 
situation.  She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  the 
back  of  it  to  her  forehead  ;  yet  another  of  the 
quaint  tricks  acquired  from  her  foster-mother's 
people. 

"  Thus  do  gipsy  brides  greet  their  bride- 
grooms, dear  Beast,"  she  cried. 

In  another  moment  she  was  gone,  and  he  was 
alone.  The  hot  blood  coursed  in  his  veins  as  he 
stood  there,  the  affianced  husband  of  the  strange, 
wild  girl  who  attracted  him,  charmed  him,  wove 
spells  about  him,  but  failed  to  touch  his  heart. 

"  Shall  I  ever  learn  to  love  her  ? "  he  asked 
himself,  as  he  passed  down  the  familiar  path 
towards  the  carriage  that  awaited  him  in  the  road. 
"  If  I  ever  do,  it  will  be  with  no  ordinary  love, 
for  she  is  no  ordinary  girl,"  was  the  answer  he 
made  to  his  own  query  as  he  stepped  into  the 
brougham  and  was  driven  back  to  the  hotel. 
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As  Marion  entered  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
for  lunch,  she  glanced  round  in  search  of  Owen. 
He  was  not  there,  nor  did  he  appear  at  the 
informal  afternoon  tea  served  in  the  verandah  at 
four  o'clock.  The  visitors  at  the  hotel  grouped 
themselves  into  parties  as  they  pleased,  and  the 
tea  was  arranged  on  small  bamboo  tables  accord- 
ingly. It  had  been  Owen's  custom  to  join  Mrs. 
Stratton's  table,  but  she  never  waited  for  him. 
As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  she  and  Miss  Hensley 
departed  for  the  usual  drive. 

Davenport  had  had  lunch  in  his  own  room, 
and  all  the  afternoon  he  had  been  busy  with  his 
English  mail  letters,  which  had  to  be  posted  that 
evening.  As  soon  as  these  were  finished  he 
walked  to  the  post-office  and  despatched  a  wire 
to  his  brother.  By  the  time  he  had  returned  to  the 
hotel,  the  informal  gathering  in  the  verandah  had 
dispersed,  and  he  drank  his  cup  of  tea  by  himself. 

Taking  his  stick,  he  set  out  for  the  usual  stroll 
in  the  Cubbon  Park,  and  hung  about  the  spot 
where  Dilys  was  wont  to  pick  him  up.     This 
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evening  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fast  little  Pegu 
pony.  He  lingered  near  the  band-stand,  and 
wandered  about  the  park  until  the  sun  dipped 
behind  the  trees  and  the  rapidly  approaching 
Indian  twilight  enveloped  the  landscape.  In  the 
east  a  bank  of  heavy  cloud  lay  on  the  horizon. 
Threads  of  pale  trembling  lightning  intersected 
the  masses  of  vapour  and  played  about  their 
rounded  heads,  which  were  crowned  with  rosy 
light, from  the  setting  sun. 

The  verandah  where  the  ladies  sat  after  dinner 
was  forsaken  that  evening.  A  cold  wet  wind, 
carrying  splashes  of  rain  on  its  wings,  drove  the 
gay  crowd  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  a 
cheerful  room,  large  and  airy,  and  bright  with 
many  lamps. 

Owen  caught  sight  of  Marion  seated  upon  a 
couch.  She  was  not  engaged  in  conversation  at 
the  moment,  and  the  seat  beside  her  was  vacant. 
Crossing  the  room,  he  dropped  into  the  opposite" 
corner  of  the  lounge.  Since  she  had  come  to 
Bangalore  she  seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  That  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  had 
enabled  her  to  meet  the  little  worries  of  life  with 
a  laugh  and  a  joke  had  given  place  to  an  unusual 
gentleness  that  bordered  on  sadness.  Owen  re- 
cognized the  change,  and  his  heart  beat  as  he 
thought  of  its  possible  cause.  But  he  put  the 
subject  aside  resolutely.  Subtle  treachery  to- 
wards his   friend  was   carried  in  its   train.     He 
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shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  that  beset  them  both, 
and  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  protect  himself  and  Marion 
from  the  consequences  of  the  unguarded  friend- 
ship into  which  they  had  unconsciously  drifted. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  to-day," 
he  remarked,  unable  to  repress  the  contentment 
he  felt. 

"  I  was  too  busy  this  morning  to  come  out  for 
a  walk.  You  were  not  at  lunch  nor  at  tea,  and 
I  wondered  if  you  had  gone  out  to  Hebbal  to  see 
the  firing."  She  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  as 
though  she  asked  for  a  reason  for  his  absence. 

"  I  am  going  to  Hebbal  to-morrow.  Captain 
Beaumont  has  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  brake. 
To-day,  I  have  been  busy  with  my  English 
letters.  I  wrote  a  long  one  to  my  brother,  and 
sent  him  a  wire  in  addition,"  he  explained. 

"A  wire?"  repeated  Miss  Hensley  in  some 
surprise. 

"Yes,  about  Dilys  and  her  return  home  to 
Mrs.  Myrtle."  He  glanced  at  Marion,  who 
played  with  the  closed  fan  for  which  she  had  no 
use  on  such  an  evening.  She  bent  her  head  in 
silence,  and  waited  to  hear  what  further  he  had 
to  say.  He  continued  awkwardly,  "  She  has 
consented   to — to — go   to  England." 

"  She  has  ?  I  am  so  glad,"  cried  Marion^ 
"  How  did  you  manage  to  effect  it  ?  " 

Owen   lifted    a    bewildered    insect   that    had 
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sought  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  placed  it 
behind  the  sofa  out  of  harm's  way.  With  his 
eyes  on  the  fluttering  thing,  he  replied — 

"  I  did  as  you  suggested — I  might  say,  ordered. 
I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  And  she  accepted  you  ?  "  Her  voice  was 
low  and  almost  breathless  in  her  anxiety  to  learn 
the  best  and  worst. 

"  After  a  few  moments'  consideration,  and  a 
question  or  two  on  her  part,  she  said  yes,  with 
a  heartiness  which  should  have  sent  me  into  a 
seventh  heaven  of  happiness."  But  he  spoke 
drearily,  and  without  a  spark  of  lover's  ecstasy. 
Again  there  was  silence,  which  Davenport  broke 
with  an  effort.  **  I  felt  so  sure  that  she  was 
going  to  refuse  my  offer,  that  her  acceptance 
startled  me."  A  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  and  she 
moved  restlessly,  as  a  woman  might  whose  ear 
had  caught  the  cry  of  a  creature  that  was  hurt. 
Under  pretence  of  succouring  other  straying  in- 
sects he  avoided  her  eye,  and  went  on.  "  Well  I 
the  deed — right  or  wrong — is  done,  and  she  is 
to  be  my  wife.  I  feel  now  that  the  sooner  we 
get  it  over  the  better.  I  am  going  to  press  for 
an  early  marriage." 

She  was  still  once  more,  and  there  was  no 
indication  on  the  immovable  features  of  the  fiery 
pain  that  burnt  within  her  heart. 

"Did  she  confess  that  she  loved  you  ? '*  she 
asked. 
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"  By  Jingo  !  I  forgot  to  inquire  !  I  believe 
she  does,  in  her  way.  She  is  such  an  odd  mixture 
of  child  and  woman,  wild  thing  and  tame,  that 
it  will  take  me  a  lifetime  to  discover  her  real 
character.  Her  change  of  mood  is  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  her  nature.  Yet  there  is  something 
fascinating,  even  though  it  irritates,  never  to  know 
whether  one  may  expect  a  kiss  or  a  buffet.  I 
shall  have  to  prepare  myself  for  smiles  or  tears, 
sunshine  or  storm,  at  a  moment's  notice,  according 
as  the  spirit  moves  her.  Perhaps  it  will  make 
life  more  interesting  to  live  with  a  wife  who  is 
an  enigma  and  needs  constantly  studying." 

With  a  man's  egotism  his  mind  dwelt  more 
upon  himself  than  upon  the  woman  by  his  side. 
Having  rescued  every  creeping  thing  within  reach, 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers,  and  became  aware  that 
there  were  lines  of  pain  about  her  mouth.  Yet, 
as  he  saw  the  signs  of  suffering,  he  did  not  dream 
that  his  careless  speculations  concerning  his  own 
future  were  wringing  her  heart  with  odd  pangs  of 
jealousy.  Recognizing  the  expression  of  sudden 
concern  upon  his  face,  she  said — 

"You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  my  father 
has  been  ill — I  fear,  worse  than  he  will  admit. 
He  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm  in  camp. 
His  tent  was  blown  down,  and  he  was  drenched 
to  the  skin.  Fever,  of  course,  set  in,  a  short, 
sharp  attack,  and  more  severe  than  any  he  has 
hitherto   experienced.      The   doctors  would   not 
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allow  me  to  be  told  until  he  was  better,  and  had 
been  brought  into  Cuddalore.  It  was  just  as 
well,  for  I  could  not  have  gone  to  him  in  camp, 
and  I  am  wanted  here.  They  are  sending  him 
up  to  Bangalore  by  to-night's  train.  One  of  the 
doctors  is  coming  with  him,  which  shows  how 
weak  he  must  be." 

Owen  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  asked  if 
Rex  knew  of  it. 

"  He  is  in  another  part  of  the  district,  and 
will  not  hear  of  it  till  he  receives  my  letter. 
Father  will  arrive  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  thunder  roared  above  the  roof  as  the 
storm  spent  itself,  and  the  white  lightning 
illumined  the  dripping  landscape.  The  room 
was  well  filled  with  people  staying  in  the  hotel, 
and  there  was  a  buzz  of  voices  which,  without 
the  aid  of  the  storm,  would  have  been  sufficient 
cover  for  conversation. 

"What  a  storm  we  are  having,"  remarked 
Marion. 

"  It  will  do  good,  and  lay  the  dust.  It 
was  almost  unpleasant  walking  in  the  park  this 
afternoon." 

"Then  you  did  not  have  your  usual  drive 
with  Miss  Tregethin  ? " 

**  No,  I  saw  nothing  of  her.  After  our 
Interview  this  morning  I  hoped  that  she  would 
give  me  the  opportunity  of   talking  over  the 
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future.  She  is  as  difficult  to  catch  as  one  of 
those  beautiful  wild  birds  in  the  Lai  Bagh.  They 
are  neither  shy  nor  frightened,  having  never  been 
shot  at,  but  they  are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  wild." 

**  What  may  be  expected  of  an  English  girl 
is  not  what  you  will  find  in  Dilys,"  remarked 
Marion. 

Owen  looked  at  his  companion  as  though  he 
would  ask  a  question,  yet  hesitated.  He  found 
courage  to  return  to  the  subject  of  himself  as  he 
met  her  friendly  gaze. 

"  You  have  seen  her  two  or  three  times.  Miss 
Hensley,  and  have  had  some  conversation  with 
her.     1  wish  you  would  give  me  an  opinion." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Marion,  who  had 
regained  her  composure. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Dilys  is  in  love  ?  " 

He  waited  eagerly  for  her  reply,  which  was 
slow  in  coming.  The  memory  of  certain  remarks 
made  by  Dilys  when  Marion  mentioned  by  chance 
her  engagement  to  Rex,  lingered  in  her  mind. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  deliberation.  "  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  not  heart- 
whole.  But  it  was  difficult  to  know  when  she 
was  speaking  in  fun  or  scoffingly  or  in  earnest." 

"  Am  1  the  object  of  her  affisctions  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Who  else  can  there  be  but  you  ?  Since 
she  has  accepted  your  offer  without  hesitation, 
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you  are  justified  in  thinking  that  her  heart  has 
been  given  to  you,  and  that  she  loves  you  in  her 
own  wild  way." 

Mrs.  Stratton  was  approaching,  and  the  tete- 
h-tete  drew  to  a  close.  Owen  had  just  time  to 
reply  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  suppose  I  must  do  my  best  to  deserve  it, 
and — to  be  honest — I  ought  to  make  a  super- 
human effort  to  return  her  devotion.  You  have 
set  me  a  task,  and  for  your  sake,  Marion,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  carry  it  through." 

The  rain  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  but  at  dawn  the  broken  clouds  fled  west- 
wards, and  a  clear  sky  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
sun.  As  Marion  drove  towards  the  cantonment 
station  in  the  dawn,  she  thought  that  she  had 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  morning. 

Mr.  Hensley  stepped  out  of  the  train  without 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  declaring  himself  to 
be  much  better  already.  But  he  did  not  deceive 
his  daughter.  He  had  the  fever-stricken  look 
which  is  unmistakable,  and  he  was  glad  of  help 
in  mounting  the  steps  of  the  carriage.  The 
doctor,  who  had  travelled  with  his  patient,  left 
him  at  the  station  to  go  to  a  friend  with  whom 
he  was  to  stay  the  night.  He  promised  to  call  at 
the  hotel  after  breakfast,  and  asked  Miss  Hensley 
if  she  would  be  in,  as  he  wished  to  have  a  few 
words  with  her.  He  detected  a  sudden  anxiety 
on  her  face,  and  added  that  there  was  nothing  to 
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be  alarmed  at.  The  collector  would  recover  if 
he  would  consent  to  be  guided  by  his  medical 
advisers. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Hensley  was  asleep  in  his  room,  and  Marion, 
relieved  for  a  time  of  her  duties,  went  into  the 
verandah  upon  which  her  bedroom  opened.  She 
established  herself  in  a  comfortable  cane  lounge, 
with  cushions  and  rug.  At  that  hour,  the  whole 
house  was  quiet  and  slumberous.  Possibly,  if  her 
mind  had  not  been  in  a  tumult  with  conflicting 
thoughts,  she,  too,  might  have  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  lulled  by  the  gentle  song  of  the  black  robin, 
as  it  perched  upon  the  scarlet  poinsettia  leaves. 
But  she  sat  there  wide-eyed,  and  wakeful,  un- 
mindful of  the  jubilant  bird  and  insect  life  that 
revelled  in  the  storm-washed  garden. 

An  open  letter  rested  on  her  lap,  and  her 
hand  still  grasped  the  closely  written  pages.  It 
was  from  Rex,  and  in  it  he  had  practically  refused 
her  request.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  follow  her  home  in  the  summer,  and  post- 
pone the  marriage  till  then.  "  After  the  Garden 
House,  with  all  its  luxury,  you  could  never  settle 
down  in  comfort  at  the  little  bungalow  in  the  fort. 
I  should  be  obliged  to  go  out  occasionally  into 
camp,  and  you  would  be  left  quite  alone,  except 
for  the  servants.  If  you  were  not  nervous,  I 
should  be.  It  will  be  far  better  to  adhere  to  our 
original  plan,  in  which  you  promised  to  stay  with 
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your  father  until  he  retired.  Go  to  England  with 
him  In  March,  and  I  will  get  three  months' 
privilege  leave  in  June.  We  will  be  married  In 
the  summer,  and  on  my  return  to  India  I  have 
every  hope  of  being  transferred  to  a  better 
station."  Then  followed  regrets  and  apologies, 
with  assurances  that  he  was  acting  in  her  interests 
in  refusing  to  hurry  on  the  marriage. 

"  Perhaps,  after  what  the  doctor  has  been 
saying  this  morning,  It  is  j  ust  as  well  that  he  has 
refused,  for  father  certainly  has  need  of  me  now," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  read  his  letter  once 
more. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  verandah,  the  light 
tread  of  an  English  shoe,  and  not  the  bare  foot- 
fall of  a  native  servant.  Marion  turned  her  head 
quickly. 

"  Oh  !  DIlys,  is  that  you  ?  Come  here  ;  don't 
be  afraid  ;  I  am  pleased  to  see  you." 

With  a  curious  mixture  of  shyness  and  con- 
fidence, Dilys  approached,  and  at  Marion's  in- 
vitation seated  herself  on  a  low  chair  close  to  the 
lounge. 

"  What  Is  the  matter.  Miss  Hensley  ?  Some- 
thing has  happened  which  Is  troubling  you,"  said 
the  girl,  whose  quick  eyes  read  a  story  in  the  face 
of  her  companion. 

"My  father  arrived  this  morning.  He  has 
been  very  111  with  fever." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  cried  Dilys,  with  a 
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flood  of  warm  sympathy,  which  her  education  had 
not  taught  her  to  restrain.  "Here  have  I  been 
thinking  of  nothing  but  my  own  affairs,  whilst  you 
have  been  full  of  anxiety.  How  selfish  I  am — 
but  it  is  the  way  of  this  country.  We  are  all  for 
ourselves — until  we  love  some  one  better  than 
ourselves." 

"  And  you  have  found  that  somebody  ? "  asked 
Marion,  watching  her  with  searching  eyes. 

"  I  am  no  different  from  you  if  I  have,"  cried 
Dilys,  with  quick  retort.  She  let  iher  eyes  rest 
upon  the  letter  lying  in  Marion's  hand,  and  reso- 
lutely avoided  the  gaze  of  inquiry  that  would  fain 
have  read  her  inmost  soul. 

'*I  hope  that  you  will  love  Mr.  Davenport. 
He  has  told  me  that  you  have  accepted  him. 
You  must  do  your  best  to  make  him  happy." 

"I  will  try,  Miss  Hensley,"  was  the  gentle 
reply.  At  the  same  time  a  sunny  smile  spread 
over  the  childlike  features,  vanishing  as  swiftly  as 
it  appeared. 

"You  will  soon  be  leaving  for  home,  Mr. 
Davenport  tells  me,"  said  Marion. 

"  Home  I  This  is  my  home  1  "  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  other,  impetuously  ;  and  Miss 
Hensley  thought  of  the  description  Owen  had 
given  of  his  future  wife.  She  said  gently,  but 
firmly — 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Dilys.  You  will 
soon  be  on  your  way  to  see  your  aunt." 
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"  I  have  not  promised  to  go  to  England," 
protested  Dilys,  with  signs  of  storm  gathering  in 
her  face. 

"You  virtually  gave  the  promise  when  you 
accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Davenport.  Kave  you 
seen  him  since  .'' " 

"  No  ;  he  called  this  morning,  but  I  was  out. 
I  shall  take  him  for  a  drive  this  evening,  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  will  talk  of  it.     But " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Marion,  with  encouragement. 

"Whenever  we  speak  of  my  aunt,  I  some- 
how lose  my  temper,  and  then  I  say  all  sorts  of 
rude  things  to  the  dear  Beast,  as  I  call  him.  He 
is  so  gende  and  kind  to  me,  and  never  scolds. 
And  afterwards,  I  am  so  sorry.  Do  you  know 
how  good  he  is.  Miss  Hensley  ?  "  She  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  swift  glance,  and  then  lowered  them. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  he  is  good,  and  that  you 
are  fortunate,"  replied  Marion,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  was  pure  kindness  of 
heart  that  made  him  seek  me.  At  first,  I  was 
irritated  by  what  I  thought  was  his  interference  ; 
then  I  was  amused  ;  but  now  I  am  touched.  He 
deserves  to  be  happy,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  him  so." 

"Shall  we  talk  the  matter  over  now,  you 
and  I,  and  settle  plans  for  the  future  ? "  asked 
Marion,  her  heart  warming  towards  this  emotional 
child  of  nature. 
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''That  will  be  delightful.  If  I  am  rude  and 
angry,  you  must  let  me  run  away  at  once  and 
forget  all  my  naughty  temper."  She  bent  over 
Marion's  hand,  and,  taking  it,  with  the  letter,  in 
her  own,  kissed  it  fervently. 

"  Dilys  1  You  must  not  do  that.  You  are 
actually  showering  your  kisses  upon  the  paper, 
as  well  as  my  hand." 

"  What  is  the  paper  ? "  asked  Dilys,  as  the 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheek. 

"  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carwardine."  There 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"Tell  me  about  your  father,  Miss  Hensley. 
Has  he  been  very  ill  ?  " 

"  So  ill  that  the  doctors  say  that  he  must  go 
to  England  as  soon  as  we  can  conveniently  start." 

"When  will  that  be.?" 

"  In  a  fortnight's  time.  After  breakfast  we 
telegraphed  for  berths  on  the  Gokondah^  sailing 
from  Madras  a  fortnight  hence." 

Dilys  bounded  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation — 

"  Ah  1  Mr.  Davenport  and  I  will  come  home 
with  you.  We  will  all  travel  together — you 
and   I,  your  father  and  Mr.  Davenport   and — 

and "     She  paused,  and  Marion  smiled  and 

made  answer  to  the  unspoken  question — 

"  No,  not  Mr.  Carwardine.  He  cannot  get 
away  just  now,  but  must  follow  later." 

Dilys  remained  buried  in  thought,  the  light 
in  her  eye  betraying  the  working  of  her  mind. 
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**  I  see  it  all ;  it  Is  a  lovely  plan  ;  we  will  go 
together.  Why  don't  you  say  yes  !  yes  ?  What 
are  you  dreaming  of,  Miss  Hensley.  There  is 
something  more  in  your  mind." 

It  was  true,  and  Marion  was  hesitating,  un- 
decided whether  to  speak  what  was  on  her  lips 
or  be  silent.  She  was  anxious  not  to  do  anything 
which  might  change  the  determination  to  return 
to  Mrs.  Myrtle,  now  that  it  was  once  formed. 
But,  at '  the  invitation  given,  she  unburdened 
herself  of  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  better 
if  you  and  Mr.  Davenport  went  sooner.  Every 
day  is  of  consequence  to  your  aunt  In  her  uncer- 
tain state  of  health.  It  would  be  a  wiser  plan 
if  you  left  Bombay  by  next  week's  boat,  and 
travelled  with  the  mail.  We  are  going  all  the 
way  round  by  sea  on  the  Golcondahy  as  the  doctor 
says  that  father  will  be  so  much  better  for  a  long 
sea  voyage." 

Dilys  listened  without  any  outburst  of  nega- 
tion, and  Marion,  growing  bolder,  described  the 
shorter  route,  strongly  urging  its  adoption.  When 
she  had  finished,  her  companion  lifted  her  eyes 
and  said — 

"  Are  you  sorry  that  Mr.  Carwardine  will  not 
be  going  with  you  .?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Marion,  a 
little  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  turn  to  personality 
in  the  conversation. 
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"  I  should  not  like  to  leave  him  if  I  were  you. 
I  would  not  leave  him,"  she  continued,  with  one 
of  her  flashes  of  emotion.  "A  hundred  fathers 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  aunts  could  not  draw  me 
from  the  man  I  loved." 

Miss  Hensley  gazed  into  her  shining  eyes 
with  curiosity. 

"As  long  as  one  is  unmarried,  a  father  has 
a  stronger  claim  than  a  lover,"  said  Marion. 

"Oh  I  I  don't  think  so.  If  you  really, 
really  love  a  man,  he  shines  in  your  heart  like 
the  sun,  which  puts  out  all  other  lights.  Even 
the  moon  and  the  stars  grow  pale,  and  are  ex- 
tinguished before  his  burning  brightness.  And 
when  the  sun  is  not  with  you,  you  are  in 
darkness." 

"  Is  that  how  you  love,  Dilys  } "  asked 
Marion,  softly,  her  voice  indicating  a  stirring 
of  the  depths  of  emotion  within  her  own  breast. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  almost  inaudible  reply.  And 
Marion  felt  her  hands  seized  in  a  nervous  trem- 
bling clasp,  whilst  a  hot  cheek  was  laid  upon 
them. 

She  recognized  that  this  was  love,  the  un- 
restrained passion  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  hide  her  emotions  under  a  mask  of 
indifference,  which  she  was  far  from  feeling.  Did 
Miss  Hensley  experience  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  burning  emotion  within  her,  an  emotion 
which  she  dared  not  show  or  even  acknowledge 
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herself?  Conscience  replied  that  if  such  feelings 
found  place  in  her  heart,  it  was  not  Rex  who 
called  them  forth.  A  spasm  of  pain  wrung  her 
soul.  Repentance  for  her  disloyalty,  and  despair 
over  the  sunless  future,  made  life  seem  almost 
intolerable.  At  that  moment  she  was  grateful 
to  Rex  for  having  refused  her  request,  and  given 
her  a  respite.  It  was  a  relief  when  Dilys,  lifting 
her  head,  said  "  I  must  be  off."  A  quick,  warm 
embrace,  a  few  words  of  comfort  uttered  at 
random,  but  strangely  pertinent,  and  her  visitor 
had  fluttered  away. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Marion  inquired 
of  Owen  if  he  had  met  Dilys. 

"  She  drove  me  to  the  Lai  Bagh.  I  have 
never  seen  her  in  such  high  spirits.  She  was 
full  of  fun,  and  as  tractable  as  one  could  desire. 
At  the  same  time  she  again  showed  herself  a 
woman  of  business." 

"In  what  way  ?  " 

"  She  had  apparently  been  thinking  out  her 
arrangements  for  the  future,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  practical.  As  soon  as  we  met,  she 
insisted  on  driving  me  to  the  post-office,  where, 
at  her  direction,  I  wired  to  the  shipping  agents 
to  secure  passages  for  her  and  myself." 

"  By  the  mail  boat  from  Bombay  next  week  ?  " 

"  No  ;  she  would  not  hear  of  the  mail,  though 
I  explained  that  we  should  get  home  in  half  the 
time   if  we  went   across   the   continent.     I  was 
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afraid  of  a  volcanic  eruption,"  he  continued,  with 
a  rueful  laugh,  "  and  allowed  her  to  choose  her 
own  way,  so  long  as  it  was  in  a  homeward  direc- 
tion. Nothing  would  do  but  the  Golcondah^  sailing 
from  Madras  a  fortnight  hence.  It  would  give 
her  time  to  prepare  for  the  voyage,  and  say  good- 
bye to  her  friends,  she  said." 

"Those  mysterious  people  who  have  befriended 
her  since  Mrs.  Myrtle's  departure,  I  suppose," 
remarked  Marion. 

"She  would  not  tell  me.  I  telegraphed  also 
to  the  bankers  at  Madras,  requesting  them  to  pay 
over  the  passage-money  to  the  agents,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  the  berths.  She  insisted  on  doing 
this,  and  gave  me  no  peace  until  I  had  completed 
the  business.  I  am  not  sorry,  except  that  it  takes 
me  away  from  my  Indian  friends  sooner  than  I 
anticipated." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  seen  me  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  No  ;  she  never  mentioned  your  name." 

After  a  slight  pause  Marion  said,  "  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  about  my 
father." 

"  He  is  none  the  worse  for  his  journey  last 
night,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  None  whatever  ;  the  change  is  already  doing 
him  good.  The  doctor  came  this  morning  after 
breakfast.  He  has  forbidden  father  to  do  any 
more  work,  and  has  ordered  him  home  at  once. 
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There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  his  leave.  The 
doctor  says  that  it  may  cost  father  his  life  if  he 
attempts  to  work  on  to  March." 

*'  Then  you,  too,  will  soon  be  going  to  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"We  telegraphed  this  morning,  directly  the 
doctor  left,  to  take  our  passages  on  the  Golcondahy 
wiring  directions  to  our  banker,  as  you  have  done, 
to  pay  the  deposit." 

"The  Golcondah  !  Then  that  accounts  for " 

"  Yes ;  she  knew  what  we  had  done,  and 
formed  a  sudden  resolve  to  travel  with  us." 

"Once  again  it  seems  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  fate.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  we  not  travel 
together  ?  "  His  eyes  seemed  to  search  hers  to 
their  very  depths. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  nervous  celerity. 
"  You  forget  the  ties  that  bind  us  both,"  she  said, 
as  she  rose  abruptly  and  moved  away. 

The  next  morning  Owen  hurried  to  the  little 
bungalow  on  St.  John's  Hill.  He  was  met  by  the 
gardener  who  had  but  one  English  sentence  upon 
his  lips,  though  he  explained  volubly  in  his  own 
tongue,  which  Owen  did  not  understand.  The 
sentence  so  often  repeated  was  "  Missie  done  gone 
away." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

When  Owen  departed  for  Bangalore  he  elected 
to  travel  by  the  day  train,  arriving  in  the  evening. 
Europeans  usually  preferred  the  night  mail,  leaving 
after  late  dinner.  Davenport,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  visitor,  desired  to  see  something  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  line  passed.  Rex  was  glad 
to  have  the  whole  day  for  making  his  preparations 
for  camp. 

The  police-officer  dined  at  the  club,  driving 
himself  in  the  country  bamboo  cart  to  save  time. 
The  syce  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  he  was  alone. 
As  he  passed  out  of  the  fort  the  familiar  figure  of 
the  gipsy  girl  darted  forward  from  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  old  fortifications,  and  signalled  to  him  to 
stop.  This  was  a  new  departure  from  her  custom- 
ary greeting,  which  was  merely  to  place  her  hands 
together  with  a  gesture  of  supplication.  He  pulled 
up  sharply  to  avoid  an  accident. 

"  Hallo !  What  do  you  want  ?  It  is  of  no  use 
to  beg  for  that  budmash  of  a  brother."  Though 
his  words  were  not  encouraging  the  tone  of  them 
was  anything   but   severe.     She  made   no   reply 
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except  to  smile  like  a  wilful  child  that  knows  no 
rebuke.  She  approached  close  to  the  cart,  and 
leaning  forward  in  front  of  the  wheel  laid  her 
hands  upon  his  feet  after  the  manner  of  the  sup- 
pliant native.  With  her  in  that  perilous  position 
he  could  only  rein  in  his  mare,  and  wait  until  she 
released  him.  He  feigned  an  anger  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  and  was  dimly  conscious  that 
a  very  different  emotion  stirred  within  his  heart. 
"Get  away,"  he  cried  in  Tamil.  "If  the  horse 
starts  on,  the  wheel  will  go  over  you." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  the  wheel  of  the  cart 
that  carries  you,"  she  returned,  with  a  laugh  that 
robbed  her  wild  words  of  half  their  seriousness. 

"  Come  now,  no  nonsense  !  I  shall  have  to  call 
the  syce  to  drag  you  out  of  danger." 

"  The  forest  tree  laughs  at  the  woodman  who 
has  no  axe.  The  syce  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
club  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Tell  me  quickly  and 
be  gone." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  for  one  little  minute, 
and  I  will  be  off  like  the  sea-gull." 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
humour  her.  He  passed  the  reins  into  his  left 
hand,  and  gave  her  the  right. 

"  Good-bye  1  Pearl  of  my  heart  I  "she  cried, 
pressing  his  hand  to  her  forehead.  But  this  was 
not  all.  After  the  touch  of  the  cool  forehead  he 
was  sure  that  he  felt  her  soft  lips  sweep  across  the 
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back  of  his  hand.  In  another  moment  it  was 
tossed  back,  and  she  fled,  with  the  laugh  he  knew 
so  well,  into  the  shadow  of  the  earthworks. 

He  waited  a  few  seconds,  his  heart  beating 
tumultuously.  Again  he  assured  himself  with 
vehemence  that  this  was  only  another  method  of 
pleading  for  her  brother.  He  reminded  himself 
as  he  drove  on  that  natives  were  given  to  an  ex- 
travagant display  of  emotion,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  their  feeling.  He  was  glad,  however,  that 
the  syce  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  witnesses  to  the  little  scene.  He  must 
see  her  again,  he  told  himself,  and  point  out  that 
such  behaviour  on  her  part  was  unseemly,  and 
must  not  be  repeated. 

As  he  was  making  an  early  start  the  next 
morning,  he  did  not  stay  long  at  the  club  after 
dinner,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  cigar 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  set  out  to  walk  back  to  the 
fort.  It  was  a  clear  evening,  and  the  moon,  now 
on  the  wane,  was  not  up.  The  murmur  of  the 
sea  came  across  the  sand  dunes,  and  the  breeze 
echoed  the  murmur  as  it  swept  through  the  soft 
larch-like  foliage  of  the  casuarina  trees.  In  the 
distance  the  jackals  howled  and  yelped  as  they 
foraged  for  their  evening  meal  along  the  shore  of 
the  river.  Noisy  little  brown  owls  screamed  at 
each  other  amongst  the  broken  masonry  of  the 
old  fort,  and  from  the  beach  came  the  plaintive 
cry  of  restless  sea-gulls. 
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Rex  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort  and 
looked  round.  He  wondered  if  he  was  being 
watched  by  a  bright  pair  of  laughing  eyes,  or  by 
the  less  pleasant  gleaming  orbs  of  the  big  Lum- 
badee  dogs.  As  he  stood  in  the  wide  breach  of 
the  old  earth  walls,  where  once  armoured  men 
had  tramped  on  guard,  he  heard  the  footfall  of  a 
naked  foot  upon  the  road  that  led  from  the  sea- 
shore. 

"  Who  goes  there  ? "  he  cried  in  Tamil,  as, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  sentry  had  called  in 
English. 

"Naga,  the  police-peon,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
spoken  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  down  here,  Naga,  at 
this  time  of  night  ?     It  is  not  your  beat." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  off  duty  to-night.  I  have 
been  in  that  direction  on  a  little  business  of  my 
own.  Master  promised  promotion  to  any  one 
who  could  find  out  how  the  English  soldiers  got 
their  liquor."  Naga  moved  towards  the  fort  for 
greater  privacy. 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Rex.  "  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  matter  ?  " 

"This  evening  I  saw  Corporal  Barnes  leave 
the  camp.  He  went  towards  the  pools  where  the 
poochee  catchers  hunted  for  poochees.  I  followed 
to  watch.  He  had  a  native  with  him  who  carried 
a  basket.  I  think  he  was  going  to  fetch  brandy 
from  some  hiding-place,  and  I  was  now  coming  to 
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tell  master.  If  we  go  at  once,  we  shall  catch  the 
English  corporal  as  he  returns  to  camp." 

Naga's  black  eyes  rolled  eagerly  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  indicated,  and  he  trembled  with 
excitement. 

"  Run  quickly  to  the  bungalow  and  fetch  my 
dark  lantern.  It  is  in  my  sitting-room.  You 
need  not  disturb  the  servants." 

Naga  returned  with  the  lantern,  which  Rex 
lighted,  shutting  off  the  light.  They  started  for 
the  pools,  following  a  path  that  ran  parallel  with 
a  small  stream.  They  arrived  at  a  point  where 
they  were  midway  between  the  sea  and  the  camp. 
A  stretch  of  wild  marshy  land  lay  on  the  left.  To 
the  right  there  was  a  plantation  of  casuarina  trees, 
which  stood  between  them  and  the  sea.  A  short 
distance  further  on,  the  stream  widened  out  into 
pools  of  fresh  water,  indicating  the  presence  of 
springs. 

Naga,  who  was  leading,  diverged  from  the 
path  and  picked  his  way  amongst  tussocks  of 
grass  and  scrubby  vegetation,  which  formed  a 
cover  for  their  approach.  Rex  moved  cautiously, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen.  He  could 
distinguish  the  sound  of  subdued  voices  in  the 
distance  ;  also  the  occasional  flash  of  a  dark 
lantern  like  his  own.  The  party  apparently  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  men,  who  were  totally 
unaware  that  they  were  being  watched.  There 
was  a  splashing  of  water,  as  though  some  one  had 
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entered  the  pool  and  a  heavy  article  was  drawn 
out  on  to  the  dry  grass.  The  police-officer  him- 
self could  not  repress  the  excitement  that  thrilled 
through  his  frame.  As  for  Naga,  he  trembled  as 
a  dog  under  the  controlling  leash  trembles  at  the 
sight  of  the  quarry. 

They  crept  close  up  to  the  group,  and  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  busy  men,  the  police- 
officer  turned  on  the  full  light  of  his  lantern. 
The  flash  startled  two  Englishmen  and  two 
natives,  who  were  all  four  bending  over  a  wooden 
box.     One  of  the  Englishmen  wore  uniform. 

'*  Hallo,  corporal  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  cried  Rex,  as  he 
moved  rapidly  forward,  Naga  following  close  at 
his  heels. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  they  raised  their 
heads  with  a  look  of  blank  astonishment.  At  first 
no  one  took  upon  himself  to  answer.  Then  as 
the  eye  of  the  police-officer  seemed  to  fix  upon 
Barnes,  whom  he  had  addressed,  that  individual 
found  his  tongue. 

"  I  am  helping  Mr.  Brand,  sir." 

The  corporal  glanced  at  the  pensioner,  as 
though  the  explanation  of  their  nocturnal  business 
should  come  more  properly  from  the  older  man. 
At  the  mention  of  his  name  Rex  turned  in  some 
surprise  to  Brand. 

'*  Is  that  you.  Brand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  you  may  take  your  oath  that  it  is 
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the  old  man  right  enough,"  was  the  reply,  given 
with  that  peculiar  mixture  of  heartiness  and  good- 
humoured  courtesy  which  Brand  considered  was 
the  essence  of  gentlemanly  speech  towards  his 
own  sex. 

"  What  brings  you  here  so  late  ?     It  must  be 
ten  o'clock." 

*'Well,  sir,  Corporal  Barnes  and  I  have  been 
fishing  all  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  was  going  home 

with  Rammersammy Here,  boy,  bring  that 

basket  and  show  the  gentleman  my  catch.  I  had 
better  luck  to-day  than  I  have  had  for  some  time 
past.  Turn  your  lantern  on  to  it.  There's  a 
pretty  picture  ! "  he  cried  enthusiastically,  as  the 
gleam  of  silver  scales  caught  their  eye.  "  As  I 
was  telling  you,  when  we  were  going  home,  we 
met  the  head-constable  " — here,  to  the  further 
astonishment  of  Rex,  Soobarow  stepped  into  the 
light ;  an  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  the 
lips  of  his  son,  and  Soobarow's  eyes  blinked 
ominously — "and  he  asked  if  we  could  lend  him 
a  hand  with  a  little  private  job,  which  he  wanted 
to  carry  out  by  himself  without  the  assistance  of 
his  mates.  Here,  you  tell  the  master  what  you 
have  found,  Soobarow,"  concluded  Brand,  passing 
on  the  narration  of  the  story  to  the  head-constable. 

Soobarow  raised  his  hand  in  the  usual  military 
salute,  and  took  up  the  tale  in  Tamil. 

"  I  thought  it  best,  sir,  to  conduct  my  inquiry 
without  letting  any  of  the  force  know,  seeing  that 
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there  was  the  reward  of  promotion  attached  to 
any  discovery  that  might  be  made.  A  turban  can 
be  worn  by  only  one  head,  and  promotion  cannot 
be  shared.  So  I  kept  the  matter  to  myself,  asking 
the  aid  only  of  men  to  whom  promotion  in  the 
police  force  was  nothing." 

"  And  what  is  your  discovery  ?  This  case  of 
liquor  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  I  men- 
tioned to  your  honour  that  the  poochee  catchers 
were  often  seen  at  night  near  these  pools.  I 
examined  the  pools,  and  when  I  discovered  that 
there  was  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  I 
thought  that  I  had  come  upon  the  secret  of  the 
spirit-smuggling.  I  tried  to  raise  the  box  myself, 
but  it  was  sunk  too  deep.  Meeting  Mr.  Brand 
and  the  corporal,  on  their  return  from  fishing, 
with  their  servant,  I  asked  for  their  assistance." 

"Which,  of  course,  they  willingly  gave." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Brand  sent  his  servant  into 
the  water,  and  together  we  pulled  out  that  case." 

He  pointed  to  it,  and  bade  Ramaswamy  lend  a 
hand  in  hauling  it  higher  up  on  the  bank.  The 
corporal  assisted,  and  the  box  was  placed  on  level 
ground. 

"  It  is  a  three-dozen  spirit-case,  I  feel  sure  ; 
and  probably  full  of  brandy.  We  seem  to  have 
got  on  to  something  this  time,  eh,  Brand  ? " 
exclaimed  the  police-officer  in  English,  unable  to 
repress  the  note  of  satisfaction  that  rang  in  his  tone. 
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"That's  just  about  it,  sir.  But  let's  look  in 
the  box,  to  be  sure  that  we  have  made  no  mis- 
take," as  he  shot  a  swift  glance  at  Barnes,  who 
was  standing  stolidly  at  attention,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind. 

"  Have  you  any  means  of  opening  it  ? "  asked 
Rex. 

They  looked  at  each  other  as  though  passing 
the  question  on,  and  Soobarow  replied  in  the 
negative.  His  eyes  were  bent  upon  his  son,  who, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  felt  as  if  his  liver 
turned  to  water  beneath  the  paternal  gaze.  Once 
more  his  limbs  shook,  but  this  time  from  a  very 
different  cause.  Retribution  rather  than  promo- 
tion stared  him  in  the  face.  He  called  to  mind 
the  terrible  family  conclave  that  was  usually  as- 
sembled when  erring  members,  who  had  grown 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  father's  arm,  needed 
correction.  Uncles  and  cousins  gathered  together 
in  the  depth  of  the  night,  and  the  sins  were 
judged  over  the  bound  and  prostrate  body  of  the 
criminal.  Sentence  was  pronounced  and  punish- 
ment was  administered  on  the  spot,  with  the 
consent  of  the  father  and  the  aid  of  the  relations. 
Thus  do  the  natives  of  India  wash  their  linen  at 
home  and  steer  clear  of  the  terrors  of  publicity. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  yammer  and  screwdriver  from 
the  bungalow,  sir  ? "  asked  the  unhappy  young 
man  with  eagerness. 

"  Yes,  and  be  quick  about  it." 
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Naga  sped  back  to  the  fort,  and  ten  minutes 
later  the  syce  brought  the  required  tools. 

"  Where  is  the  police-peon  ? "  asked  Brand,  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Done  gone  home,"  replied  the  groom. 

"  That  won't  save  his  skin,  the  cunning  devil," 
muttered  the  pensioner  to  himself, 

Barnes  was  deputed  to  open  the  case,  whilst 
the  light  from  the  two  lanterns  was  turned  upon 
it.  Under  the  corporal's  strong  wrists  the  nails 
were  loosened  and  the  lid  lifted. 

"  Bottles  1     Just  as  I  suspected,"  cried  Rex. 

Barnes  took  one  from  the  end  of  the  top 
layer  and  pulled  off  the  sodden  straw  hood.  He 
held  it  up  to  the  light.  Spirit  it  undoubtedly 
contained ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  bottle 
besides  spirit.  As  he  turned  it  upside  down  two 
or  three  large,  fat  caterpillars  floated  slowly  to- 
wards the  inverted  neck. 

"That  isn't  the  stuff  that  the  Tommies  get 
drunk  on,  sir,"  remarked  Brand,  with  a  laugh. 

*'  How  disgusting  !  "  ejaculated  Rex,  as  the 
corporal  reversed  the  bottle  again,  and  exhibited 
the  loathsome  creatures  entombed  within  it. 

"  They  ain't  exactly  what  you  might  call 
ornamental,  though  they  do  put  them  up  in  the 
museums  for  show,"  ventured  Barnes,  with 
solemn  humour. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  false  scent  after  all,"  said 
Rex,  in  a  voice  which  indicated  his  disappointment. 
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"  Certainly  no  one  but  those  crazy  German 
gentlemen  could  want  such  things  as  these." 
Brand  spoke  with  sympathy,  as  though  he  was 
sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  the  police-officer. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case  of  spirit 
was  imported  by  those  German  naturalists  for  the 
preservation  of  their  specimens,  and  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  smuggling  ;  for  I  know  that 
they  paid  duty  on  all  the  spirits  of  wine  that 
they  used." 

"  Anyhow,  it  isn't  the  stuff  that  the  men  want 
in  camp,"  remarked  Brand,  "  I  wonder  how  it 
came  to  be  left  here." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Barnes.  "  The 
gentlemen  must  have  filled  the  case  with  what 
they  considered  were  bad  specimens  not  worth 
carrying  home,  and  their  servant,  Henree,  as  he 
called  himself — that  funny  French  Eurasian  fellow 
that  used  to  be  so  pleasant  with  everybody — had 
it  carried  down  here  to  be  thrown  away ;  as,  no 
doubt,  that  stuff  what's  pickled  them  caterpillars 
is  poisonous." 

"And  the  natives  are  such  dirty  warmints, 
they  would  drink  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  look  at  you. 
They  are  all  alike,  every  one  of  them,  only  some 
are  tall  and  some  are  short,  some  are  fat  and  some 
are  lean,"  said  Brand,  looking  severely  at  Rama- 
swamy,  as  though  the  old  man  was  responsible  for 
this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

Ramaswamy  dutifully  wagged    his    head   in 
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cordial  assent  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  flowed 
from  his  beloved  master's  mouth,  and  murmured, 
«  Yes,  sar." 

*'  Let  me  look  at  another  bottle,"  said  Rex,  the 
breath  of  a  suspicion  passing  through  his  mind,  as 
he  remembered  that  the  Englishmen  present,  as 
well  as  the  natives — including  his  own  head- 
constable,  who  had  proved  incorruptible  in  the 
matter  of  serious  crime — were  all  of  one  opinion 
regarding  the  innocence  of  a  little  smuggling. 

Soobarow  picked  up  a  bottle  from  the  other 
end  of  the  box,  and  held  it  up  with  the  lantern 
behind  it.  The  white  spirit  of  wine  was  clear 
enough,  but  floating  in  the  liquid  were  three 
more  horrible  entymological  specimens. 

"  That  will  do  ;  put  the  bottles  back.  They 
are  no  good  to  any  one.     Where  is  Naga  ?  " 

Rex  glanced  round  in  search  of  his  guide, 
who  was  nowhere  visible.  The  rest  of  the 
company,  including  the  syce,  held  their  tongues. 

"  Did  the  police-peon  bring  you  here,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Brand. 

"  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  too 
had  made  a  discovery " 

"  Of  the  wine-case  .''  " 

"No,  not  exactly  that,"  replied  Rex,  whose 
eyes  rested  on  the  corporal.  Having  replaced 
the  bottles,  Barnes  was  busy  fitting  on  the  sodden 
lid.  "  Naga  was  under  a  wrong  impression,  in 
which  he  has  not  been  singular.     He  meant  well, 
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as  did  his  father.  Why  didn't  you  take  your  son 
into  your  confidence,  Soobarow  ?  " 

"  Young  tongues  wag,  and,  moreover,  there  was 
only  room  on  the  path  to  promotion  for  one,  sir." 

*'  You  have  both  been  running  on  the  wrong 
track  apparently,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  than  we  were." 

Barnes  looked  up  from  his  work.  He  was 
still  turning  the  lid  in  his  endeavours  to  find  the 
corresponding  nail  holes. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  this  case,  sir  ?  Better 
not  leave  it  about,  for  fear  of  accidents." 

"  Throw  it  back  into  the  pool  after  you  have 
knocked  the  lid  on.     Do  you  want  any  help  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  except  Mr.  Brand's  old  man.  He 
might  stop  and  lend  a  hand." 

"  Then  you  and  I  will  walk  together  as  far  as 
the  fort,  Brand,"  said  Rex,  as  he  motioned  to  the 
syce  to  go  in  front  with  the  lantern. 

Its  light  was  scarcely  necessary,  for  the  moon 
was  just  lifting  her  head  out  of  the  sea,  and 
there  was  no  diflficulty  in  distinguishing  the  path. 
Brand,  with  his  creel  slung  over  his  shoulder  and 
a  bundle  of  fishing-rods  under  his  arm,  followed 
the  police-officer  after  bidding  Barnes  good  night. 
Soobarow  was  not  far  behind,  his  presence  at  the 
pool  being  no  longer  required. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you're  not  after  a  mare's 
nest  over  this  smuggling,  sir  .? "  asked  Brand,  as 
he  trudged  close  at  his  companion's  heels. 
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"  Quite  sure,"  replied  Carwardine,  positively. 

"  What  proof  have  you,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  ?  " 

"The  intoxication  of  the  men.  You  must 
know  that  it  is  pretty  bad  in  the  camp.  The 
odd  part  of  it  is  that  the  regiment  has  hitherto 
had  a  reputation  for  sobriety,  and  it  is  only  since 
they  have  come  to  Cuddalore  that  they  have 
become  unsteady." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  sir.  But  comparing 
present  times  with  the  old  Company's  days,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  very  bad.  The  major  takes 
it  to  heart,  being  a  strong  teetotaller  himself. 
We  didn't  have  teetotalling  in  those  old  days. 
There  was  Havelock's  lot,  to  be  sure.  The  turn 
they  took  was  religion  more  than  teetotalling. 
But,  Lor'  !  that  didn't  make  any  difference  in  the 
soldiers,  and  Havelock's  lot  could  fight  with  the 
best  of  us.  I  shall  never  forget  when  we  went 
into  Cawnpore,  just  after  the  massacres,  how 
Havelock  stood  up  and  spoke  to  us.  There 
wasn't  a  man  who  was  more  eager  to  bring  those 
devils  to  justice  than  he  was." 

"I  suppose  that  those  times  set  you  against 
the  natives." 

"Only  against  a  certain  class,  sir.  We  had 
our  boys  with  us,  and  our  water-carriers.  They 
never  failed  us.  No  matter  how  early  we  started 
to  march,  those  boys  would  have  a  drink  of  coffee 
ready,  and  the  water-carriers  wouldn't  be  far  off 
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with  their  mussacks  when  we  got  into  our  next 
camping-place,  parched  with  sun-thirst.  No ; 
they  weren't  the  people  we  were  hunting," 

"  A  man  did  not  live  long  if  he  drank  hard 
in  those  days,  I  take  it,"  said  Rex. 

"  That's  true  ;  but  as  long  as  a  man  was  not 
a  regular  drinker,  we  never  used  to  think  that  liquor 
did  him  any  harm.  Some  of  the  best  soldiers  I've 
known  took  their  liquor  occasionally." 

"We  haven't  quite  the  same  opinion  about 
drink  that  was  held  a  generation  ago.  I  am  sorry 
that  this  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  men  should 
have  occurred." 

"Don't  you  worry  yourself,  sir.  It  will  all 
come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  men  go  back  to 
quarters." 

"  I  hope  it  may  ;  but  if  they  don't  drink  in 
cantonments,  why  should  they  do  so  in  camp  ?  " 

"  Lor'  I  sir ;  it's  simple  enough.  The  men 
feel  as  if  they  were  out  on  the  spree  when  they're 
in  camp  like  this,  with  nothing  to  do." 

"  All  the  same,  I  wish  I  could  help  the  major 
to  stop  it." 

Rex  spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
companion. 

"I  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  the 
commanding  officer,"  remarked  Brand. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Rex,  who  was  always 
interested  and  often  amused  to  hear  the  quaint 
opinions  of  the  old  Company's  soldier. 
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"  I  would  give  the  fellows  a  heap  of  work — 
road-making,  levelling,  cleaning  up  the  camp  and 
the  cantonment — so  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  get  into  mischief.  And  if  they  grumbled  at 
having  no  time  to  themselves,  I'd  tell  off  a  few 
every  now  and  then  for  three  days'  leave.  That's 
how  we  were  treated  when  I  was  a  youngster  in 
the  ranks.  We  each  had  our  turn,  if  we  liked  to 
take  it.  One  day  in  the  canteen — I  don't  mean 
fooling  at  it,  but  just  as  much  liquor  as  we  could 
swallow  ;  one  day  to  sleep  it  off;  and  one  day  to 
shave  and  clean  ourselves  up  and  get  ready  for 
duty  the  next." 

"  What  did  the  commanding  officer  think  of 
such  proceedings  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  strict  ;  but  whilst  we  were  on 
short  leave  like  that,  he  was  very  blind  so  long 
as  we  were  not  violent.  But,  Lor' !  if  he  caught 
us  when  we  weren't  on  leave,  he'd  just  let  us  have 
it  1  Not  punishment  so  much  as  real  hard  work, 
which  somehow  or  other  he  would  make  for  us." 

"  What  about  the  thorough  bad  ones  ?  You 
must  have  had  a  few." 

"  Yes,  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  so.  They 
were  no  use  to  us  nor  to  themselves.  If  the 
sun  and  the  fever  didn't  clear  them  off,  the 
commanding  officer  found  means  to  give  'em 
the  cat  one  way  or  another,  and  never  rested  till 
he  had  shifted  them  into  another  regiment.  He 
was  very  strict,  and  wouldn't  have  any  drunkenness 
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— not  what  you  might  really  call  drunkenness — 
in  his  corps." 

Rex  smiled  at  the  nice  distinction.  "  Winking 
at  occasional  outbreaks  wouldn't  be  tolerated  now- 
a-days,"  he  remarked. 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  am  aware  of  that.  And  as  far 
as  the  army  is  concerned,  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
thing.  But  with  old  dogs,  it's  hard  to  teach  them 
new  tricks." 

They  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  where 
their  ways  parted.  Rex,  after  bidding  the  old  pen- 
sioner good  night,  strolled  round  the  glacis.  He 
walked  warily,  remembering  the  Lumbadee  dogs 
that  had  barred  his  way.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  them  to-night  ;  nor  of  their  mistress.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  old  moat.  The  water  was 
dark  and  still,  the  boat  was  gone,  and  he  had  the 
place  to  himself  He  turned  into  his  bungalow 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  disappointment  at  his 
heart,  which  he  put  down  to  his  want  of  success 
in  elucidating  the  mystery  of  the  smuggling. 

The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  he  was 
driving  out  towards  his  first  camping-ground, 
sixteen  miles  from  Cuddalore, 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

The  time  passed  quickly  for  Rex  Carwardine  in 
camp.  He  succeeded  in  unravelling  the  mystery 
of  the  disappearance  case.  It  was  not  a  murder, 
but  a  conspiracy  to  bring  an  unpopular  member 
of  a  village  community  into  trouble. 

In  another  part  of  the  district  he  was  engaged 
in  discovering  the  thief  who  had  robbed  a  temple 
of  one  of  its  most  valuable  jewels.  Here  he  was 
hampered  by  caste  rules,  which  excluded  him  and 
his  most  trusted  subordinates  from  making  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  room  where  the  jewels 
were  kept.  So  absorbed  was  he,  that  there  was  very 
little  time  for  writing  to  Marion.  When  her  letter 
came,  suggesting  a  speedy  marriage,  he  was  startled 
and  disturbed.  He  wrote  decisively  on  the  subject, 
giving  reasons  which  he  honestly  believed  were 
paramount  for  his  refusal  to  her  request. 

But  while  his  letter  rested  on  Miss  Hensley's 
lap,  as  she  lay  in  the  verandah  of  the  West  End 
Hotel  at  Bangalore,  news  was  brought  which  drove 
all  thought  of  Marion  from  his  mind.  The  Lum- 
badee  had  escaped  from  custody,  and  was  nowhere 
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to  be  found.  The  old  mother  had  been  per- 
mitted to  see  her  son.  She  had  wept  and  wailed 
over  him,  and  half  an  hour  later  had  hobbled 
away  with  her  cloth  drawn  over  her  head,  and  her 
whole  frame  shaken  by  sobs.  When  the  evening 
meal  of  rice  and  pepper-water  was  brought  in  to 
the  prisoner,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  gone. 

"  History  repeating  itself,  I  suppose,"  said 
Rex  to  himself,  as  he  read  the  report.  "  If  I 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  can  get  at  the  truth, 
I  shall  find  that  two  weeping  old  women  left  the 
cell.  But  the  warders  will  never  admit  that  they 
allowed  two  to  pass  out.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I 
did  not  thrash  the  fellow  when  he  hit  out  at  me 
and  gave  me  an  excuse.  Brand  is  not  so  very  far 
wrong  when  he  says  that  they  ought  to  get  their 
punishment  at  the  time,  and  not  have  to  wait  for  it." 

Although  he  had  little  hope  of  retaking  the 
man,  Rex  determined  to  return  to  Cuddalore  with- 
out delay.  His  mind  went  to  the  Lumbadee  girl, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  planned  and  assisted 
the  escape.  Her  attitude  towards  him  was  not 
that  which  was  usual  with  the  natives,  and  the 
memory  of  her  provoking  little  laugh  of  mockery 
came  back,  and  sent  the  blood  racing  through  his 
veins.  He  felt  convinced  that  she  was  shelter- 
ing the  criminal,  yet  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  be  angry  with  her. 

It  would  take  three  days  to  get  back  to  Cud- 
dalore, marching  with  the  camp  ;  but  by  riding  to 
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the  nearest  railway  station,  the  journey  could  be 
done  in  a  day.  He  decided  upon  this  latter  course. 
There  was  no  business  that  was  of  any  consequence 
on  the  route  of  march.  The  storms,  which  had 
driven  in  Mr.  Hensley  and  laid  him  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  made  camping  unpleasant,  and  this  gave 
Rex  an  additional  excuse  for  cutting  his  tour  of 
inspection  short. 

The  following  evening  he  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  at  Cuddalore.  Knowing  that  he  was  not 
expected  home  just  yet,  and  that  no  food  would 
be  prepared  in  the  bungalow,  he  dined  at  the  rail- 
way refreshment-room  with  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  were  mostly  going  on  by  the  same 
train  that  had  brought  them  in.  The  meal  was  a 
hasty  one,  only  twenty  minutes  being  allowed. 
Then  the  bell  rang,  and  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, until  the  engine  steamed  out  into  the 
darkness,  leaving  the  platform  silent  and  almost 
deserted. 

The  police-officer  took  a  carriage  and  bade  the 
driver  go  towards  the  fort.  He  passed  the  maidan 
where  the  camp  was  pitched,  and  inquired  of  his 
Jehu  the  reason  for  the  unusual  illumination  of 
the  tents.  He  learned  that  it  was  the  evening  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers'  dance.  When  he 
was  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  fort  he 
stopped  the  carriage,  paid  the  man,  and  dismissed 
him.  He  had  a  wish  to  enter  the  fort  as  quietly 
as  possible,  having  a  faint  hope  that  he  might 
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discover  something,  or  even  take  the  Lumbadees 
unawares,  if  by  chance  they  had  sought  refuge  in 
one  of  the  casemates.  He  waited  until  the  sound 
of  the  wheels  had  died  away  in  the  distance, 
then  walked  through  the  mainguard  entrance. 
Avoiding  the  garden,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  spot  where  he  had  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered the  gipsy  girl.  At  the  bungalow  no  one 
knew  of  his  coming,  and,  except  for  the  dim  light 
of  the  watchman's  lantern,  the  building  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.  If  the  gipsy  girl  chanced 
to  be  lurking  about  the  bastion  or  glacis,  he 
might  discover  her  hiding-place  in  the  fort.  That 
she  had  some  such  secret  retreat  he  was  sure. 

With  these  intentions  in  his  mind,  he  strolled 
round  by  the  earthworks  where  the  girl  had  first 
appeared,  a  point  that  was  no  great  distance  from 
the  bungalow.  He  caught  sight  of  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  watchman's  lamp  in  the  back 
verandah,  and  smiled  as  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  guardian  of  his  house  sound  asleep  by  the 
side  of  his  light.  It  was  an  odd  custom,  he 
thought,  for  the  thief  to  respect  the  watchman, 
whether  he  watched  or  slept,  merely  because  the 
man  belonged  to  the  thief  caste. 

Now  and  then  Rex  stood  perfectly  motionless 
to  listen  for  any  betraying  sound  of  human  voices. 
The  familiar  murmur  of  the  sea  came  in  on  the 
cool  night  wind,  and  the  "  rain-poochees,"  those 
shrill  cicalas  of  the  tropics,  kept  up  a  continuous 
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whirring  on  all  sides  till  they  well-nigh  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  ocean.  They  were  calling  for 
rain,  the  natives  would  have  said  ;  and  the  heavy 
clouds  that  hung  low  down  on  the  horizon  over 
the  sea  seemed  to  be  listening  to  their  cry. 

There  was  no  sign  in  the  fort  of  any  moving 
creatures,  animal  or  human.  The  goats  were 
penned  close  to  the  herdsmen's  huts,  and  their 
small  shepherds  were  already  sound  asleep.  Not 
even  a  stray  jackal  was  moving,  nor  did  Rex  catch 
a  passing  glimpse  of  a  Lumbadee  dog.  He 
followed  the  path  that  led  to  the  bastion  where 
the  animals,  belonging  to  the  gipsy  girl,  had 
barred  his  way.  The  path  was  free  to  him  now. 
Pushing  the  bushes  aside  he  endeavoured  to  look 
down  over  the  wall  of  the  bastion  into  the  moat. 
Was  that  the  boat  lying  on  the  black  water 
beneath  him  }  He  could  not  tell.  A  water-rat, 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  human  being, 
scudded  down  the  broken  masonry  and  plunged 
with  a  splash  into  the  moat.  It  reminded  him 
that  where  there  were  rats  there  were  also  snakes. 
He  turned  back,  retracing  his  steps  for  a  short 
distance.  Avoiding  the  bungalow,  he  took  the 
path  that  would  lead  past  the  old  casemates  to  the 
main  entrance. 

He  walked  with  eyes  alert,  as  indeed  it  was 
necessary  with  only  the  starlight  to  guide  him. 
Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  faint  glimmer  of 
a  light.     It  came  from  one  of  the  casemates  which 
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was  occasionally  used  by  the  goatherds.  There 
was  a  thick  growth  of  scrub,  which  almost  hid 
the  opening,  and  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
from  the  immediate  front.  He  retraced  his  steps 
until  he  came  to  the  point  where  the  vegetation 
ended.  Here  he  could  reach  the  wall.  At  the 
risk  of  snakes  and  scorpions  he  crept  close  to  the 
masonry,  with  his  shoulder  in  touch  with  the  wall ; 
he  made  his  way  along  behind  the  foliage,  and 
noiselessly  approached  the  spot  where  the  light 
shone.  It  was  slow  and  difficult  work  to  bring 
each  foot  down  without  setting  some  loose  piece 
of  brickwork  in  motion. 

He  arrived  at  the  casemates  and  listened. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  voices  within  the  gallery, 
and  once  the  light  was  obscured,  as  though  some 
one  stood  for  a  few  seconds  between  it  and  the 
opening. 

The  police-officer  was  no  coward  ;  in  addi- 
tion he  possessed  his  full  measure  of  conscious 
superiority  which  comes  to  all  Britons  who  help 
to  rule  India.  Although  he  was  unarmed  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  enter  the  low-roofed 
passage,  which  might  more  justly  be  described 
as  a  tunnel.  Continuing  to  tread  silently  and 
carefully  he  advanced  towards  the  light.  The 
gallery  was  some  ten  yards  long,  and  curved 
slightly  before  it  widened  out  into  what  was  once 
a  powder-chamber.  This  room  was  illuminated 
by  an  oil-lamp  set  in  a  niche  in  the  wall. 
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On  the  floor  squatted  a  man,  native  fashion, 
whilst  an  old  woman  was  placing  some  pots,  that 
had  been  used  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  In  a 
corner.  The  police-officer  had  no  difficulty  In 
recognizing  the  couple.  They  were  the  lame 
Lumbadee  woman  and  her  son,  who  had  just  eaten 
their  supper.  So  secure  were  they  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  police-officer's  absence  that  they  had 
taken  no  precautions  against  discovery.  The 
watchman  at  the  bungalow  was  asleep,  and  the 
ordinary  native,  including  the  police-peon,  was  far 
too  frightened  of  seeing  devils  after  sundown 
to  trust  himself  among  the  ruined  fortifications. 
They  therefore  chattered  on  unconcernedly,  the 
old  woman  doing  most  of  the  talking.  She  urged 
upon  her  son  the  necessity  of  flight  to  the 
Konkanee  country,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  until  the  trouble  should  be  blown 
over.  Rex  heard  her  say,  "  Your  sister  will  give 
you  all  the  assistance  that  she  can,  but  she  cannot 
protect  you,  my  son,  after  the  police-officer  re- 
turns. That  man  is  a  devil,  and  the  enemy  of  our 
race."  She  cursed  him  roundly  as  she  handed  a 
roll  of  betel  leaf  to  the  Lumbadee. 

Rex  advanced  to  the  entrance,  where  the  light 
fell  upon  his  form  ;  but  even  so  the  unconscious 
couple  would  not  have  detected  his  presence — so 
secure  did  they  feel — had  it  not  been  for  the 
growl  of  the  Lumbadee  dogs,  which  were  fastened 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall  by  short  leather  thongs. 
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The  woman  lifted  her  hand  to  silence  them,  then 
turned  in  sudden  fear.  As  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
form  of  the  police-officer,  a  hasty  cry  of  warning 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  Fly,  my  son  !  Fly  to  the  Ranee's  room, 
and  lie  hidden  in  safety  until  we  have  silenced  our 
enemy." 

The  Lumbadee  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  placed 
himself  behind  the  dogs,  which  strained  at  their 
bonds,  their  glistening  teeth  gleaming  in  the 
lamp  light,  and  their  half-strangled  throats  emit- 
ting savage  growls  of  rage.  It  was  evident  that 
they  recognized  Rex  as  a  common  enemy,  even 
as  their  keepers  had  done. 

"  You  may  as  well  give  yourself  up  quietly," 
said  Rex,  with  authority.  "  If  you  resist,  you 
will  have  to  stay  months  in  jail  instead  of  weeks." 

The  old  woman  placed  herself  between  her 
son  and  the  intruder.  A  rage,  which  almost 
equalled  that  of  the  dogs,  shook  her,  and  her 
voice  rose  to  a  scream  as  she  again  cursed  him. 

"  Not  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  son,  but  you 
seek  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter  !  What  spell 
have  you  cast  about  her  that  she  is  ready  at  the 
mere  uplifting  of  your  finger  to  forsake  me  and 
find  joy  in  you  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  her  son,  moving  under  the 
protection  of  the  dogs,  crept  along  the  wall. 
With  a  swift  leap  he  reached  an  archway  opposite 
to  the  one  where  Rex  stood,  and  disappeared  into 
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another  gallery.  Rex  bounded  forward  to  seize 
his  prey. 

"  Stop ;  it  Is  useless  to  attempt  to  escape 
that  way  ;  there  is  no  outlet." 

His  movement  maddened  the  dogs,  and  they 
made  frantic  efforts  to  reach  him.  But  as  they 
were  securely  fastened  to  the  wall  by  their  thongs, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  further  about  the  beasts. 
It  was  useless  to  follow  the  man  into  the  dark- 
ness, not  knowing  how  the  gallery  ran.  As  he 
paused,  uncertain  what  to  do  next,  the  woman 
hobbled  to  the  dogs  and  loosened  their  collars. 
In  a  moment  they  hurled  themselves  upon  Rex 
with  fierce  growls  and  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground.  He  struck  out  at  their  open  jaws  with 
his  fists,  shouting  at  them  and  keeping  them  at 
bay.  Had  there  been  but  one,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  beating  the  animal  off;  not  only 
were  there  two,  but  the  woman,  now  every  whit 
as  furious  as  the  dogs,  urged  them  on  to  the 
attack  with  words  and  gestures,  which  they  com- 
prehended. Frequently  he  struck  them  on  the 
nose  and  eyes,  but  in  his  prostrate  position  he 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  and  one  of  the  savage 
brutes  fastened  its  teeth  in  his  left  arm.  The 
limb  was  partly  protected  by  the  rough  tweed  coat 
which  he  wore,  but  he  felt  the  sharp  wolfish  teeth 
enter  his  flesh  and  lacerate  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  arm  was  pinned  down,  and  he  was  unable  to 
use  it  any  longer  in  self-defence.     The  other  dog 
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made  for  his  throat,  but  he  succeeded  in  pushing 
it  away.  Seizing  it  by  the  windpipe,  he  held  it 
choking  in  his  grip,  with  every  prospect  of  its  life 
being  squeezed  out  of  its  writhing  body. 

The  old  woman,  perceiving  that  the  battle  was 
so  far  equal,  prepared  to  throw  her  weight  in  the 
balance  on  the  side  of  the  dogs.  Her  eyes  shone 
maliciously  as  she  once  more  urged  the  creatures 
to  persevere  in  their  attack.  Arming  herself  with 
the  curry-stone  which  she  had  so  lately  used  in 
preparing  the  curry  and  rice  for  her  son,  she 
approached  the  recumbent  police-officer.  The 
murderous  weapon  was  not  intended  for  the  dogs, 
and  as  Rex  caught  sight  of  her,  he  felt  that  in 
another  moment  all  would  be  over  with  him. 

There  was  a  rush  of  some  one  into  the 
chamber.  The  curry-stone  was  struck  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Lumbadee  woman  with  a  sharp  cry 
of  reproach.  A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  jaw  of 
the  dog  that  held  him  by  the  arm,  and  the  other 
struggling  beast  was  dragged  from  his  grip.  A 
voice  he  knew  commanded  the  animals  to  be 
quiet,  and  the  woman  to  stand  back.  Its  effect 
was  magical  upon  the  human  being  as  well  as  the 
beasts.  The  old  woman  retired,  muttering  wrath- 
fuUy  to  herself,  and  disappeared  down  the  gallery 
after  her  son.  The  dogs,  with  watchful  eyes, 
remained  quiescent  now  that  they  felt  the  restrain- 
ing grip  of  the  fingers  of  their  mistress  upon  their 
collars  ;  but  they  quivered  in  their  eagerness  to 
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renew  the  attack,  and  whined  when  they  were  not 
giving  vent  to  savage  growls. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  Oh,  I  thought  that 
they  were  killing  you  between  them  !  Stay  quite 
still  for  a  moment  until  I  have  made  the  dogs  fast.' 

She  spoke  in  English  ;  and  Rex,  startled  and 
confused  by  the  abruptness  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  attempt  to  murder  him  had  been 
made  and  his  life  so  miraculously  saved,  stood 
still  at  her  bidding,  where  he  had  risen  from  the 
floor.  As  soon  as  she  had  fastened  the  collars  of 
the  dogs  and  once  more  secured  them  to  the 
staple,  she  turned  to  him,  her  face  alight  with 
anger  and  concern. 

"  Yes  ;  see,  you  are  badly  bitten  in  the  arm, 
and  it  is  bleeding." 

"  It  is  painful,  but  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
much  damage  done.  It  was  not  the  dogs  I  feared 
so  much  as  that  murderous  old  woman.  You  were 
only  just  in  time  to  save  my  life  !  But  how  is  it 
that  you  speak  English  ?     Who  are  you  }  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  wonder ;  she  dis- 
regarded his  question,  and  occupied  herself  with 
his  arm,  soothing  the  dogs  with  gentle  words. 
At  the  sight  of  the  enemy  near  the  mistress  their 
wrath  broke  out  afresh,  and  they  strained  at  their 
collars  with  renewed  fury,  panting  to  attack  the 
intruder  again. 

Helping  him  off  with  his  coat,  she  examined 
his   arm.     It   was   an   ugly   wound,   and   not   a 
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pleasant  sight.  The  animal,  even  with  a  mouth- 
ful of  sleeve,  had  managed  to  pierce  the  skin, 
and  blood  was  flowing  freely.  Tearing  some 
strips  from  the  end  of  her  cloth,  she  endeavoured 
to  bind  up  the  wound,  but  she  could  not  staunch 
the  bleeding.  She  glanced  into  his  face,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  unusual  excitement 
and  loss  of  blood,  had  grown  very  white. 

"  I  will  help  you  to  the  bungalow  ;  I  think 
the  wound  ought  to  be  bathed." 

An  impatient  movement  on  his  part  undid 
what  little  good  she  had  done,  and  the  shirt 
sleeve  slipped  down  below  his  elbow. 

**  Let  me  go  !  "  he  cried,  shaking  himself  free 
of  her  touch.  "  I  have  something  to  do  before 
I  can  attend  to  myself.  That  fellow  is  in  there 
with  the  old  woman,  and  I  am  determined  to 
take  him.     Bring  the  light  !  " 

*'  Never  mind  the  Lumbadee  ;  let  him  go. 
Your  arm  is  much  more  important." 

Again  she  made  an  eflx>rt  to  bind  the  wound, 
but  he  wrenched  his  arm  from  her  grasp,  ex- 
claiming angrily — 

"You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  whether 
you  belong  to  the  tribe  or  not." 

He  moved  towards  the  archway  through  which' 
the  gipsy  and  his  mother  had  passed.  It  was 
wrapped  in  utter  darkness,  and  he  could  not  see 
if  there  were  steps  before  him,  or  if  the  floor  of 
the  gallery  was  level. 
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*'  Bring  the  light,  girl,"  he  repeated,  with 
increasing  anger. 

The  dogs,  recognizing  his  tone,  recommenced 
their  savage  growling.  The  gipsy  girl  did  not 
stir  to  do  his  bidding,  but  laid  a  soothing  hand 
on  the  animals'  heads. 

Rex,  with  a  strange  singing  in  his  ears,  and 
an  increasing  sense  of  confusion  and  helplessness, 
walked  towards  the  light.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  the  warm  blood  running  afresh  from  the 
wound  and  dripping  from  his  finger-ends.  The 
gipsy  stood  watching  his  every  movement  with 
anxiety,  speaking  now  and  then  to  the  dogs  as 
they  strained  at  their  collars  with  each  motion  of 
the  enemy. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  nor  whether 
you  belong  to  the  tribe,"  he  began  unsteadily. 
"  But  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  have  you  punished 
for  aiding  and  abetting " 

The  light  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  misty,  and 
he  was  unable  to  complete  the  sentence. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  lying  on  the 
glacis,  with  the  cool  night-air  blowing  in  his  face. 
The  girl,  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  was  pouring 
French  brandy  down  his  throat. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened .''  "  he 
iasked  in  bewilderment. 

"  Oh,  Pearl  of  my  heart !  "  she  returned  in 
Tamil.  "  You  are  hurt  ;  you  fainted.  My 
mother   allowed   the   dogs  to  get  at  you.      Lie 
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still  for  the  present.  You  will  be  better  soon  and 
able  to  walk  to  the  bungalow." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  now.  You  came  in  the 
nick  of  time.  If  that  second  brute  had  done  the 
same  to  my  throat  as  the  first  did  to  my  arm, 
they  would  soon  have  made  an  end  of  me,  especi- 
ally if  the  old  woman  had  put  the  finishing  touch 
with  that  curry-stone.  Yes,  you  saved  my  life- 
Give  me  some  more  brandy," 

She  put  the  brass  cup  which  she  held  to  his 
lips,  and  he  drank  without  a  thought  of  where 
the  brandy  came  from,  or  how  it  reached  the  hand 
that  ministered  to  him. 

"  How  did  I  get  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

His  companion,  who  was  once  more  busy 
with  the  wounded  arm,  did  not  reply.  He  looked 
at  her  with  increasing  curiosity. 

"  You  could  not  have  carried  me  here  without 
help,  little  woman.  I  suppose  that  Lumbadee 
assisted  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  more  softly.  The  anger  that  raged 
within  him  a  short  time  ago  had  vanished,  together 
with  the  excitement.  A  sense  of  weakness  hung 
over  him,  and  he  no  longer  craved  to  grapple 
with  his  man.  He  had  time,  as  his  arm  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  girl,  to  think  over  the  situa- 
tion. No  one  knew  better  than  the  police-officer 
how  easily  a  runaway  thief  may  become  a  murderer. 
The  odd  part  about  it  is  that  the  less  a  man  deserves 
punishment,  the  more  fiercely  will  he  fight  for  his 
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liberty.  The  very  sense  of  injustice  from  which 
he  is  smarting,  incites  a  struggle  for  what  he 
considers  his  right. 

His  companion  did  not  reply.  Rex  watched 
her  as  she  essayed  once  more  to  bind  up  the 
wound.  The  bleeding  had  lessened,  and  the 
second  attempt  at  bandaging  was  more  successful 
than  the  first.  He  was  content  to  lie  quiescent 
until  she  had  finished. 

"  Now  you  may  rise,  if  you  like  ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  give  your  arm  a  jar." 

Offering  her  hand,  she  helped  him  on  to  his 
feet.  He  retained  the  soft  fingers  in  his  grasp, 
and,  suddenly  carrying  them  to  his  lips,  kissed 
them. 

"Who  are  you  ? "  he  whispered.  " Not  that 
old  woman's  daughter,  I  know." 

The  fingers  he  held  tightened  on  his  as  he 
spoke,  and,  with  an  emotion  which  she  could  not 
hide,  she  said — 

"  Oh,  Light  of  my  eyes  I  It  was  cruel  to 
hurt  you  like  this.  But  you  must  forgive  my 
mother.  She  was  beside  herself  with  anger  and 
fear  on  behalf  of  her  son.  He  is  a  good  son  and 
a  kind  brother.  Forgive,  oh,  forgive  !  If  she 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police  it  will  kill  her. 
Be  merciful  !  Forget  their  crimes,  and  forgive 
them  this  wicked  injury  which  has  been  done.  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  ever." 

It  was  hard  to  resist  such  pleading.    He  listened 
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in  silence,  and,  looking  into  her  eyes,  read  some- 
thing there  which  stirred  him  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul. 

All  desire  to  punish  vanished,  and  every  other 
emotion  gave  place  to  the  one  which  had  awakened 
his  heart  and  set  the  blood  racing  in  his  veins. 
The  evil  doings  of  the  gipsies  were  forgotten, 
the  escaping  prisoner,  the  wound  in  his  arm.  He 
and  his  companion  were  conscious  only  in  that 
moment  of  madness,  as  they  stood  on  the  lonely 
glacis,  that  the  world  held  but  themselves.  And 
the  murmur  of  the  sea,  with  the  chanting  of  the 
cicalas,  became  a  song  of  love. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

All  was  gaiety  and  merriment  in  the  camp  on  the 
maidan.  A  big  tent  was  the  scene  of  the  festivity. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  had  spared  no 
pains  with  their  impromptu  ballroom.  A  tightly 
stretched  canvas  cloth,  waxed  and  French  chalked, 
made  a  tolerably  good  floor.  The  roof  and  poles 
of  the  tent  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  foliage 
and  flowers  varied  with  trophies  of  small  arms 
and  flags.  A  long  row  of  seats — camp  benches 
covered  with  tent  carpet — ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  tent  along  the  flies.  These,  according  to 
the  time-honoured  custom  of  sergeants'  dances, 
were  for  the  ladies.  Close  by  was  a  second  tent, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  bar  and  supper  room.  It 
was  connected  with  the  dancing-room  by  a  covered 
way,  which  was  carpeted. 

As  eight  o'clock  struck  the  guests  arrived  in  a 
crowd,  no  one  wishing  to  lose  a  moment  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  They  came  in  all  kinds 
of  vehicles,  from  the  neat  one-horse  brougham  of 
the  D.P.W.  overseer,  whose  lady  condescended 
to   honour   the   ball   with   her   presence,  to  the 
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antiquated  bullock-coach  hired  by  Ben  Bullen  for 
himself,  his  daughter,  and  his  friend  Brand.  The 
volunteers  from  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  the 
European  railway  drivers  and  their  families,  benefit- 
ing by  the  generosity  of  the  railway  company  in  the 
matter  of  free  passes,  turned  up  in  numbers.  Old 
pensioners,  apothecaries,  clerks  in  the  various  offices, 
all  had  received  invitations,  as  long  as  they  were 
European  or  Eurasian,  and  were  made  welcome. 

The  volunteers  as  well  as  the  English  soldiers 
were  in  uniform.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
wear  H.M.'s  livery,  relieved  the  monotony  of 
evening  dress  by  assuming  coloured  silk  cummer- 
bunds. Brand  was  amongst  these  last.  He  was 
resplendent  in  white  trousers,  a  broad  crimson 
sash  in  place  of  a  waistcoat,  spotless  shirt  with 
gold  links  and  studs,  and  a  neat  little  coat  closely 
resembling  a  mess  jacket  to  match  the  trousers. 
On  his  feet  were  a  pair  of  black  silk  socks  em- 
broidered in  crimson,  and  patent  leather  pumps 
polished  to  their  highest  shining  capacity  by  the 
careful  Ramaswamy. 

The  tailor  had  not  failed  in  respect  to  his  task 
of  "  barl-dress-making  only,"  and  Daisy  appeared 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  white  grenadine, 
which  was  caught  down  with  pink  roses  into  lines 
and  folds  that  followed  the  latest  fashion.  Youth 
did  more  for  her  complexion  than  powder,  and  her 
smooth  young  skin  under  the  glow  of  excitement 
and  anticipation  took  the  softer  tint  of  her  father's 
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blood.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were  alight  with 
eager  expectation,  and  her  full  lips  parted  in 
tremulous  pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
hope  concerning  Corporal  Barnes. 

The  bullock-coach  containing  the  two  pen- 
sioners and  Daisy  was  driven  up  to  the  tent  with 
much  rattling  and  jerking  of  the  vehicle,  and 
snorting  on  the  part  of  the  frightened  cattle. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  such  an  Illumination 
of  flaring  lamps  and  torches  as  that  which  lighted 
up  the  camp. 

Corporal  Barnes  was  there  to  assist  Miss 
BuUen  to  descend,  and  to  show  her  the  way  to 
the  little  bell  tent  which  served  as  a  lady's  cloak- 
room. A  muslin  bedecked  dressing-table  had  been 
prepared  with  brush  and  comb,  hairpins  and 
powder-puffs,  needle  and  cotton,  and  had  been 
put  In  charge  of  a  smiling  and  experienced  ayah, 
who  assured  every  guest  In  turn,  as  she  relieved 
her  of  her  cloak,  that  she  looked  very  nice,  "  same 
like  colonel's  missle  only."  The  ayah  took 
Daisy's  wrap,  shook  out  the  grenadine  skirts,  and 
offered  the  powder-puff  as  Daisy  cast  a  compre- 
hensive glance  at  herself  in  the  glass.  Thanks  to 
the  roomy  old-fashioned  bullock-coach,  she  had 
arrived  without  being  the  least  crushed,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  those  whose  pride  had  de- 
manded the  more  expensive  conveyance  drawn  by 
a  horse.  She  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  big 
tent,  where  her  father  and  Mr.  Brand  were  waiting. 
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BuUen  offered  his  arm,  and  led  her  to  the  row  of 
chairs,  preceded  by  Barnes,  who  introduced  the 
new  arrivals  to  the  wife  of  the  D.P.W.  overseer. 
She  was  a  large,  voluminous  lady  robed  in  crimson 
satin  and  cream-coloured  lace.  She  occupied  the 
coveted  position  of  being  the  chief  lady  guest  of 
the  evening.  A  gracious  bow  followed  the  intro- 
duction, though  she  did  not  include  the  Bullens 
in  her  narrow  circle  of  friends,  and  a  seat  was 
found  for  Daisy  lower  down  between  two  lesser 
lights  of  the  country-born  society  of  Cuddalore, 
with  whom  Miss  BuUen  was  on  a  more  intimate 
footing. 

Rapidly  each  carriage  discharged  its  load,  which, 
in  most  cases,  was  not  less  than  four,  and  the  seats 
filled  up  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  ladies, 
whilst  the  men  grouped  themselves  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tent. 

The  ball  opened  with  a  dance  called  the 
D'Albert.  A  smart  young  sergeant  had  been 
constituted  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  office 
which  still  survives  in  the  balls  of  the  barracks. 
Stepping  up  to  Mrs.  D.P.W.  overseer,  he  asked 
her  if  he  might  have  the  honour  of  dancing  the 
"  Dee  Albert "  with  her.  She  rose  at  once  with 
portly  dignity  and  a  broad  smile  of  pleasure. 
Pushing  a  strongly  scented  handkerchief  into  his 
sleeve,  he  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  tent,  where  he 
took  up  his  position,  and  waited  till  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  paired  off.     Then  he  pulled  out  his 
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handkerchief,  dropped  it  on  the  floor  as  a  man 
turns  down  a  chair  to  keep  his  place,  and  flitted 
about  the  ballroom,  adjusting  the  sets,  and  arrang- 
ing the  couples  with  warnings  against  mistakes. 
When  everything  was  ready  he  gave  the  signal  to 
the  cornet  and  two  violins,  who  supplied  the 
music,  and  hurried  back  to  his  partner  in  time  to 
make  an  elaborate  bow  with  the  opening  bars  of 
the  dance. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  his  partner 
were  the  centre  of  observation,  and  their  attitude 
was  closely  imitated  by  the  whole  room.  There 
was  only  one  man  who  in  any  way  approached  the 
sergeant  in  carriage  and  form.  This  was  Mr. 
Brand,  who,  with  Daisy  as  his  partner — Corporal 
Barnes  being  compelled  as  one  of  the  hosts  to  give 
the  prefercxice  to  the  married  ladies  first — was 
eliciting  a  murmur  of  applause  with  his  graceful 
evolutions.  At  every  opportunity — and  the 
D'Albel-  affords  many  if  correctly  danced — he 
chassed  before  his  partner,  and  turned  her  round 
in  the  smallest  of  circles  until  the  room  span 
before  her  eyes.  Not  a  moment  was  he  still  from 
the  beginning  of  the  dance  to  the  final  bow.  The 
handsome  young  sergeant  turned  an  envious  eye 
more  than  once  in  his  direction,  as  he  felt  inwardly 
certain  that  the  active  old  dandy  of  a  previous 
generation  had  accomplished  one  more  gyration 
than  he  had  effected  with  his  more  portly  partner. 
Fortunately  Brand  was  slightly  antiquated  in  some 
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of  his  movements.  This  alone  saved  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  from  losing  the  highly  prized 
reputation  of  being  the  best  dancer  in  the  room. 

No  conversation  of  any  moment  was  carried 
on  during  the  dance.  The  figures  were  far  too 
intricate,  and  the  necessity  of  dancing  them  accu- 
rately much  too  great  to  allow  the  attention  to 
wander.  Brand  had  only  time  to  thank  his 
partner  and  to  drop  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
her  excellent  dancing,  before  he  led  her  back  to 
her  seat  in  the  row  of  matrons  and  maids.  The 
benches  filled  up  as  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the 
dance  as  they  had  emptied  at  the  beginning. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  having  con- 
ducted his  partner  to  her  place  of  honour  in  the 
centre,  a  seat  which  was  considered  her  exclusive 
property  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  left  her 
with  a  bow,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  next  dance.  Squares  prepon- 
derated in  the  programme  of  the  ball,  which  was 
posted  up  near  the  musicians  and  was  the  only 
one  in  use  among  the  dancers.  It  was  his 
business  to  see  that  all  had  partners  and  that 
none  stood  out  who  could  dance.  The  round 
dances — chiefly  polkas — found  him  equally  en- 
gaged, introducing  the  visitors  from  Trichinopoly 
and  Tanjore  to  the  men  of  the  camp.  Of  pretty 
girls  and  smiling  matrons  there  were  plenty. 
Many  a  warm  motherly  heart  beat  with  sudden 
ambition  and  rash  hope  as  the  daughters  glided 
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round  the  ballroom  with  the  stalwart  arms  of 
British  warriors  round  their  waists. 

Five  events  had  been  successfully  carried 
through,  and  Daisy,  supremely  happy,  once  more 
took  her  seat  on  the  bench.  The  ball — her  first 
— was  surpassing  her  anticipations,  but  up  to  the 
present  Corporal  Barnes,  intent  on  doing  his  duty, 
had  not  come  forward.  Her  heart  gave  a  little 
leap  as  he  approached. 

'*  Miss  Bullen,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  dance  ?  "  he  said,  bowing  to  her  as  if  she 
were  the  D.P.W.  overseer's  lady  herself. 

Daisy  rose  with  a  murmur  of  assent  and  a 
mounting  colour  in  her  soft  olive  cheek.  Barnes 
tucked  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  as  he  walked 
away  pressed  it  close  to  his  breast.  Daisy  felt  the 
warm  pressure,  and  glancing  shyly  up  into  his 
face,  ejaculated  under  her  breath — 

"  Oh  my,  Mr.  Barnes  ! "  and  then  giggled. 

The  corporal  was  delighted  at  the  recognition 
and  her  manner  of  accepting  his  little  advance. 

"  I  have  been  counting  on  this  dance  ever 
since  we  sent  out  the  invitations,  and  now  it  has 
come,  I  wish  that  it  Could  last  for  ever,  with  you 
as  my  partner,  Daisy,  darling." 

The  music  struck  up — it  was  a  waltz — and  as 
he  placed  his  arm  round  Daisy's  slim  waist,  he 
gave  her  a  little  squeeze.  She  responded  with  a 
still  more  eloquent  glance,  as  she  exclaimed  with 
emphasis — 
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"  Oh  my,  Mr.  Barnes  !  I  shall  have  to  tell  my 
pappa  if  you  do  that,  and  what  will  he  say  ?  " 

She  was  whirled  into  the  circling  crowd,  and 
the  couple,  by  mutual  consent,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dance.  It  was  indeed 
a  dream  of  delight  to  Daisy  as  well  as  her  partner. 
No  one  thought  of  shirking  nor  of  standing  out 
for  more  than  a  few  moments  to  gain  breath. 
Though  the  room  was  always  full  of  gliding, 
circling  couples,  there  were  no  collisions  to  mar 
the  rhythmical  motion.  Every  man  trod  his 
measure  with  grace,  skilfully  guiding  his  partner, 
reversing,  backing,  progressing  forward  with  just 
sufficient  variety  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Romp- 
ing, racing,  blundering  there  were  none.  The 
sailor  may  perhaps  carry  the  palm  for  good 
dancing  in  the  services,  but  the  soldier  is  not 
far  behind  him  in  excellence.  From  sergeant  to 
private,  if  the  stalwart  members  of  the  rank  and 
file  intend  to  follow  Terpsichore  at  all,  they  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  her  art  before  they  venture 
on  the  boards. 

When  the  last  bars  of  the  waltz  died  away. 
Corporal  Barnes,  with  a  farewell  tightening  of  his 
clasp  upon  the  waist  of  his  partner,  released  her. 
A  sigh  of  intense  enjoyment  escaped  his  lips. 

"I  could  hold  you  in  my  arms  for  ever, 
Daisy,  darling  I  Would  you  be  happy  there,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

Her  hand  was  once  more  upon  his  arm,  and 
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he  was  leading  her  with  reluctant  steps  towards  her 
seat.  She  did  not  reply,  but  the  blood  coursed 
more  quickly  through  his  veins  as  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  fingers  upon  his  sleeve.  It  was 
sufficient  to  tell  him  a  tale  that  he  already  knew. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Bullen  to-night,"  he 
whispered. 

Daisy  resumed  her  place  in  the  row  of  ladies 
under  the  fire  of  several  pairs  of  eyes.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  guess  that  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  acquaintanceship  between  the 
conscious  maiden  and  the  devoted  corporal. 

"  May  I  bring  you  some  lemonade,  or  will 
you  have  coffee  }"  he  asked. 

Before  she  could  reply,  Brand  advanced  to- 
wards the  ladies  with  the  confidence  of  an  old 
hand.  A  servant  followed  close  at  his  heels, 
bearing  a  tray  on  which  were  glasses  containing 
beverages  of  different  kinds,  and  plates  of  cake 
and  sandwiches.  The  overseer's  lady  was  the 
first  to  be  served.  She  took  sparkling  lemonade 
and  a  ham  sandwich,  and  thus  set  the  fashion, 
which  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  other  ladies. 
With  many  bows  and  graceful  compliments. 
Brand  dispensed  the  lemonade  as  if  it  were 
champagne  of  the  finest  vintage.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies  came  up  with  a  word  of  approval. 

"  That's  right,  Mr.  Brand.  You  see  to  the 
drink,  and  I  will  see  to  the  dancing ; "  and  he 
flitted  away  to  arrange  the  next  event. 
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Whilst  the  ladies  were  thus  regaled  in  the 
ballroom,  the  men  gathered  round  the  bar  in  the 
refreshment  tent.  Here  aerated  waters,  spirits, 
and  bottled  beer  were  offered,  and  partaken  of 
with  moderation.  The  business  of  the  evening 
was  not  forgotten.  Good  dancing  required  a 
clear  head  and  a  steady  brain,  and  this  was  not 
the  moment  for  any  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  the  camp. 

Bullen,  who  had  not  been  dancing,  was  pleased 
to  have  a  small  glass  of  brandy  and  soda  pressed 
upon  him.  He  was  an  abstemious  man  at  all 
times,  and  was  never  assailed  by  any  temptation 
to  take  more  than  was  good  for  him.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason  his  enjoyment  of  the  excellent 
French  brandy  was  the  more  keen ;  the  cool 
night  air  had  chilled  him  and  awakened  the 
rheumatism  in  his  joints. 

"  Get  me  a  bite  of  something,  Barnes,"  he 
whispered,  touching  the  sleeve  of  the  corporal 
who  had  just  come  up.  The  young  man  brought 
a  plate  of  sandwiches.  "  I  never  drink  without 
eating,  and  I  advise  you  to  follow  the  same  rule," 
said  Bullen. 

"  Liquor  has  no  fascination  for  me,  Mr. 
Bullen.  Though  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  I  very 
often  let  days  pass  without  touching  a  drop." 

Here  Brand  returned  from  ministering  to  the 
ladies.  His  eye  fell  on  Bullen,  who  stood  near 
the  bar,  glass  in  hand. 
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"  That's  right,  Bullen.  YouVe  got  some  of 
the  right  stuff  there.  Brandy,  isn't  it  ?  And 
some  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  found  in " 

"  It's  good  enough  for  me,"  interposed  Bullen 
hastily,  fearing  that  his  friend  was  telling  too  many 
secrets.  But  Brand  was  not  to  be  put  off  from 
having  his  joke,  and  from  the  amused  expression 
upon  the  faces  of  his  hearers,  they  apparently 
knew  quite  enough  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it. 

"The  police-officer  didn't  like  the  look  of  it. 
It  had  too  much  body  in  it  for  him."  A  roar  of 
laughter  followed  this  sally.  "  But  he  is  a  good 
fellow  in  his  way,  though  he  does  want  to  know 
too  much  now  and  then." 

"  You  will  be  caught  one  day,  bor,  and  then 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  tight  place,"  said 
Bullen,  who  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
smuggling  should  be  spoken  of  so  openly  in  an 
assembly  that  included  several  strangers. 

"There's  no  danger  if  we  don't  have  traitors 
in  the  place,"  remarked  Corporal  Barnes. 

"And  they're  disposed  of  for  the  present," 
continued  Brand. 

"What  happened  to  that  limb  of  a  police- 
peon  ?  "  asked  Corporal  Spring. 

"A  sore  back  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
and  it  is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  wedding," 
replied  Brand,  with  a  laugh.  "  After  all,  there 
isn't  much  difference  between  the  white  man  and 
the  black  v/hen  it  comes  to  that.     A  stick  for 
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punishment  and  a  wife  to  steady  us,  is  what  we 
all  of  us  come  to  need  at  some  time  or  other. 
Here's  to  your  health,  gentlemen,  married  and 
single."  He  lifted  his  glass  of  cognac  and  bowed 
to  his  hosts,  and  then  to  the  guests.  "  And 
here's  to  that  gay  dog,  Henree." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  applause  as  the  toasts 
were  drunk.  A  scrape  of  the  fiddle  warned  the 
dancers  that  it  was  time  to  seek  their  partners. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  laid  a  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Corporal  Barnes. 

"  Got  a  partner,  corporal  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Not  dancing  this  time.  I  want  to  have  a 
chat  with  Mr.  Bullen." 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  ball  departed  with 
most  of  the  men,  and  Barnes  found  himself  alone 
with  Bullen.  The  plate  of  sandwiches  had  grown 
less,  but  the  old  pensioner's  appetite  seemed  in 
no  way  diminished.  There  was  no  time  to  spare, 
as  Corporal  Barnes  would  have  to  take  his  part 
in  the  next  dance.  He  plunged  bravely  into 
the  subject,  and  asked  Bullen  for  his  daughter. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  pensioner  said — with 
the  characteristic  deliberation  of  the  man  from  the 
Eastern  counties — 

"  What  about  getting  her  on  the  strength  of 
the  regiment  ? " 

"  I  can  manage  that  when  I  get  back  to 
Bangalore.  I  have  a  little  plan  in  my  head, 
Mr.  Bullen.     It's   possible   that   I    may  be  able 
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to  get  into  the  Commissariat,  and  If  so,  I  should 
remain  in  the  country  like  you." 

"  You  might  do  worse — you  might  do  worse. 
Have  you  spoken  to  Daisy  ? " 

"  I  told  her  that  I  intended  to  ask  your 
consent  to-night." 

"  Did  she  seem  satisfied  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  that  she  likes  me." 

Bullen  was  quite  sure  of  that  fact,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  Englishman. 

"You  had  better  come  over  to  mine  to- 
morrow, and  ask  her  if  she  is  real  fond.  And 
if  she  says  Yes,  we  can  talk  it  over.  There  don't 
fare  to  be  any  objection  but  what  we  can  set  aside, 
if  we  be  minded  that  way." 

After  this  speech  Bullen  gave  his  attention  to 
the  remaining  sandwiches. 

"What  objection  might  there  be,  to  be  set 
aside  ? "  asked  Barnes,  with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 

Bullen  dropped  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
tone,  and  replied  in  his  strongest  Suffolk  accent — 

"  Well,  there,  bor,  to  tell  you  the  honest 
truth,  that's  the  drink." 

"  But,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  I  don't  drink, 
Mr.  Bullen.  You  know  that  I  am  one  of  the 
steadiest  men  In  the  regiment,"  cried  Barnes,  with 
a  touch  of  indignation  in  his  voice. 

"  It  ain't  what  you  put  inside  ;  It's  what  you 
carry  outside  that  bothers  me.     This  here  brandy, 
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now,  that  I'm  drinking — and  rare  good  stufF  it  is 
too — Brand  told  me  all  about  how  you  got  it. 
You  might  easily  have  been  caught  and  broke 
over  that.  There's  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Carwardine  smelt  a  rat,  but  Brand  was  one  too 
many  for  him." 

"  It  was  all  that  young  police-peon's  fault ;  he 
split  on  his  own  father." 

"  Yes,  and  his  father  gave  him  a  good  hiding. 
I'm  told  that  the  boy  had  to  go  sick  three  days, 
he  was  so  mortal  stiff  and  sore.  But  he  was 
getting  too  uppish,  and  something  had  to  be  done 
before  he  did  any  real  mischief.  He's  all  right 
again  now  ;  I  saw  him  about  this  very  morning — 
his  head  up  in  the  air,  and  his  boots  creaking  finely, 
as  if  the  place  wouldn't  hold  him.  And  all  because 
he's  going  to  be  married  next  month.  There'll  be 
no  more  trouble  with  him,  I'll  warrant." 

"  There  was  no  real  danger  when  he  brought 
Mr.  Carwardine  on  to  the  top  of  us  that  night. 
If  the  police-officer  had  asked  to  see  more  bottles, 
we  could  have  managed  to  make  those  two  do 
duty  over  again  somehow." 

"  Well,  bor,  if  you  want  to  marry  my  Daisy, 
you  must  give  up  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are 
other  ways  of  earning  an  honest  penny  out  in 
this  country." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  the  commissariat  for  instance. 
But  it  isn't  only  the  money  that's  the  attraction  ; 
there's  the  sport,  the  excitement,  and  the  risk. 
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It's  like  poaching,"  concluded  Barnes,  making  a 
shrewd  shot  to  rouse  the  old  Englishman's  sym- 
pathy. It  told,  and  a  slow,  humorous  smile, 
spread  over  Bullen's  face,  as  he  replied — 

"There's  no  better  sport  in  the  world  than 
poaching.  It's  next  door  as  good  as  war,  only 
in  poaching  you're  after  the  game,  and  in  war 
you're  after  human  beings.  But,  in  both  cases, 
you're  being  hunted  by  men,  and  that's  where  the 
excitement  comes  in." 

"  It's  better  than  big-game  shooting,"  said 
Barnes. 

"  Why,  if  the  gentlemen  only  knew  what  sport 
it  was,  they  would  poach  each  other's  lands,  and 
set  their  gamekeepers  on  to  catch  each  other  at 
it,  drawing  the  line,  of  course,  at  shooting  and 
wounding.  That's  three  parts  the  reason  why 
my  old  chum  Brand  is  so  mortal  fond  of  the 
liquor  trade.  Howsomever,  you  must  give  it  up. 
Married  men  have  no  right  to  play  the  fool  with 
good  billets  when  there  are  women  and  children 
dependent  on  them." 

"  So  you  know  something  of  poaching,  Mr. 
BuUen  ?"  said  his  companion,  well  pleased  to  learn 
that  his  future  father-in-law  was  not  guiltless  of 
the  same  sort  of  weakness  to  which  he  was  now 
taking  exception.  Under  the  Influence  of  the 
cognac,  BuUen  was  ready  to  admit  misdemean- 
ours committed  half  a  century  ago.  His  eye 
twinkled  as  he  replied — 
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"  Yes,  bor  ;  I  know  a  good  tidy  bit  about 
poaching.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  that 
it  is  all  along  of  that  there,  that  I'm  out  here." 

"  How  was  that  ? " 

"  You  see,  I'd  been  birds'-nesting  in  the 
squire's  woods,  and  had  had  good  luck — such 
good  luck  that  I  forgot  all  about  the  keepers. 
And,  there,  if  I  didn't  take  and  walk  right  into 
the  middle  of  'em  !  " 

"  But  where  was  the  harm  of  a  young  chap 
birds'-nesting  ?  "  said  Barnes,  sympathetically. 

"  I  was  trespassing,  but  it  wasn't  that.  They 
caught  sight  of  my  pockets  which  were  bulging 
with  eggs  ;  and,  dang  me  !  if  they  didn't  begin  to 
lay  about  me  with  their  sticks,  until  I  was  a  mass 
of  broken  eggs.  I  never  was  in  such  a  mucky 
mess  in  all  my  life.  That  was  a  rare  old  master- 
piece from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  a  talk 
of  prosecuting  me  for  poaching  and  trespass,  and 
so  I  made  off  to  the  nearest  town  and  took  the 
Queen's  shilling." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  have  run  away," 
remarked  Barnes. 

"  Well,  you  see,  bor,  they  were  pheasants' eggs." 

Bullen  having  finished  his  "  bite  and  sup " 
and  the  dance  having  come  to  an  end,  the  two 
men  adjourned  to  the  ballroom. 

Daisy's  happiness  was  complete  when  later 
she  was  once  more  circling  the  room  with  the 
arm    of    her    lover    round    her   waist,    and    he 
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whispered  in  her  ear  that  he  had  been  invited  to 
call  on  the  following  day. 

The  men  in  camp  were  doing  the  thing  hand- 
somely. A  good  substantial  supper  was  provided 
in  the  refreshment-tent  for  their  guests,  many  of 
whom  were  returning  home  by  a  night  train 
which  would  not  reach  its  destination  till  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  ladies  were 
served  first,  and  when  they  had  finished,  the  men 
occupied  their  places  at  the  narrow  camp-tables. 
Daisy,  with  several  other  girls,  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  to  leave  their  seats 
and  wander  about  the  ballroom.  Some  were  bold 
enough  to  walk  out  into  the  open  air  a  few  steps 
beyond  the  extended  flies.  Among  these  latter 
was  Daisy.  As  she  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  just  beyond  the  light  of  the  lamps,  she  felt 
her  skirt  plucked  gently. 

"  Jimmee,  boy  1  "  she  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  You 
naughty  boy  !  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  1  " 

"  Have  you  got  me  some  crackers  and  sweets, 
Daisy  ? "  he  asked,  unabashed  by  her  remarks. 

"Here  you  are,"  she  replied,  emptying  her 
handkerchief  of  the  spoils  of  the  supper- table  into 
his  eager  hands.  "  Now  run  home,  Jimmee. 
Pappa  will  be  so  angry  if  he  finds  you  here." 

He  drew  her  further  from  the  tent.  "  Mamma 
is  here  ;  she  wants  to  see  you." 

A  stout  figure  shrouded  in  soft  silk  approached. 

X 
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"  Oh  my,  mamma !  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  here.  Take  that  Jimmee  boy  home 
before  pappa  sees  him,  or  he  will  be  so  annoyed." 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  but  tell  me,  Daisy,  child,  has 
Corporal  Barnes  spoken  to  you  yet  of  marriage  ? 
Oh  my  !  I  could  not  rest  at  home  after  you  left. 
Three  times  I  have  seen  him  dancing  with  you, 
and  my  heart  is  hot  lest  he  should  not  speak." 

"He  has  spoken  to  me  and  to  pappa.  But 
you  should  not  stay  out  in  the  night  air  ;  you 
will  get  fever.  Now  take  Jimmee  home,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow.  We  shall 
soon  be  home,  as  pappa  will  not  stay  long  after 
supper.     Oh  1  I  have  had  such  a  happy  time." 

"  My  darling  child  I  And  you  look  so  beauti- 
ful in  your  ball-dress,  going  round  the  room  with 
Corporal  Barnes.  If  he  is  really  going  to  marry 
you,  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy.  Oh  !  Daisy, 
girl,  you  are  indeed  luckee  !  " 

Mrs.  BuUen's  fingers  strayed  lovingly  over  her 
daughter's  figure,  touching  the  pink  flowers  on 
her  dress,  and  the  ribbons  and  laces.  There  was 
a  buzz  of  men's  voices. 

**  Oh  my,  mamma  1  "  cried  Daisy,  in  sudden 
alarm.  "  The  gentlemen  are  leaving  the  supper- 
table.  Run  off  home  with  Jimmee  before  you 
are  seen." 

Mrs.  Bullen  cracked  all  her  fingers  over  her 
daughter's  head  and  vanished  into  the  night, 
Jimmee  following  close  at  her  heels,  his  mouth 
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full  of  sweets.  Daisy  slipped  back  into  the  room, 
and  took  her  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  as 
the  men  advanced  to  choose  their  partners.  Half 
an  hour  later,  Bullen  sought  out  his  daughter. 

"  I've  ordered  the  coach,  Daisy." 

"  It  is  early  yet,  pappa,"  she  replied,  relinquish- 
ing the  arm  of  Corporal  Barnes,  who  was  about  to 
add  his  voice  of  protest,  and  beg  for  another  half- 
hour.  But  a  glance  from  Bullen  silenced  him. 
As  Daisy  ran  off  to  the  tent  for  her  shawl,  the 
pensioner  said — 

"  Will  you  fetch  Mr.  Brand  for  me,  please  ? 
He  is  sharing  our  coach,  and  I  must  see  him  safe 
home." 

"Is  he ?" 

Bullen  nodded  in  answer  to  the  half-uttered 
query. 

"  His  tongue  is  going,  that's  all.  He  is  such 
a  gentleman,  he  is,  that  it's  nothing  but  talk." 

Barnes  understood  his  mission,  which  was 
not  an  easy  one,  and  Brand  was  led,  much  against 
his  will,  towards  the  waiting  bullock-coach.  He 
insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  all  the  ladies,  and 
personally  thanking  them  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  the  regiment  by  gracing  the  sergeants' 
ball  with  their  presence.  Finally,  under  pressure 
from  Barnes,  who  urged  that  Miss  Bullen  had 
been  kept  long  enough,  the  old  man  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  the  coach.  The  door  was  shut 
with   a   bang,   the   bullock-bells   jangled   as   the 
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animals  shied  at  the  torches  that  lighted  up  the 
carriage  drive,  and  Brand  was  carried  safely  to 
his  own  house.  His  faithful  Ramaswamy  was 
waiting  up  for  him.  A  word  or  two  from  Brand's 
old  friend  and  companion-in-arms  warned  the 
"  boy  "  to  be  careful  of  his  master,  and  keep  him 
in  safe  custody  for  the  present. 

After  seeing  the  coach  depart,  Barnes  turned 
back  into  the  ballroom  to  seek  a  partner  for  the 
next  dance.  A  sudden  change  had  come  over 
the  scene.  The  ladies  had  left  their  seats  and 
were  standing  in  groups.  The  musicians,  who 
were  men  belonging  to  the  camp,  had  dropped 
their  instruments,  and  had  joined  an  excited 
circle  of  guests  and  hosts. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  Barnes  of  a  comrade. 

"  Marching  orders,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

«  Where  to  ? " 

"  West  coast.  Moplahs  in  arms  want  bashing 
on  the  head.  Train  leaves  at  nine  to-morrow 
morning." 

There  was  no  more  dancing.  Carriages  were 
called  up,  and  guests  were  hurried  away.  Half 
an  hour  later  tents  were  being  struck,  and  the 
men  were  busy  packing.  No  one  seeing  them 
at  work  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  would  have  imagined 
that  only  an  hour  ago  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
evolution  of  the  polka. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  morning  after  the  ball  found  Rex  Carwardine 
somewhat  uneasy  in  the  matter  of  his  wound.  A 
bite  from  a  dog  is  always  unpleasant,  and  some- 
times dangerous.  Rex  thought  it  wise  to  let 
the  doctor  see  his  arm.  He  rode  to  his  house, 
and,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  it  hap- 
pened, he  merely  said  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  a  stray  beast  on  the  old  ramparts.  The  doctor 
asked  if  he  thought  that  the  dog  was  mad,  but 
Rex  assured  him  that  it  was  not  likely,  and  that 
he  had  angered  the  creature  by  his  own  action. 

As  Rex  rode  past  the  camp  he  observed  that 
all  was  bustle  and  hurry  ;  loaded  carts  were  on 
their  way  to  the  station,  and  the  men  had  assem- 
bled in  marching  trim,  and  were  ready  to  start. 
What  remained  of  the  camp  was  left  in  the  charge 
of  a  couple  of  soldiers,  who  occupied  a  solitary 
remaining  tent  in  the  centre  of  the  maidan. 

From  the  doctor's  house,  Rex  went  on  to 
the  old  town  and  pulled  up  at  Brand's  house. 
That  individual  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
pf  last  night's  dissipation.     Matters  had  not  been 
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improved  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  cure  his  complaint  with  "  a  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  him."  The  bottle  that  stood  by  his  side 
was  witness  to  the  sad  fact  that  John  Elton 
Brand,  Esq.,  was  once  more  in  process  of  being 
"overtook." 

Rex  dismounted,  and,  giving  the  rein  to  the 
syce,  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  verandah  and  knocked 
at  the  closed  door. 

"Come  in,"  shouted  Brand,  breaking  off  in 
the  refrain  of  a  rollicking  song — a  favourite  in  the 
canteen  forty  years  ago. 

The  police-officer  endeavoured  to  open  the 
door,  but  it  was  locked.  Brand's  head  appeared 
at  the  window,  which,  with  much  fumbling  with 
the  bolts,  he  had  managed  to  fling  open. 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  sir,"  he  cried  with  sudden 
sobriety,  as  he  recognized  his  visitor.  "That 
black  devil,  Rammersammy,  has  gone  to  market 
and  locked  me  in." 

"What  an  extraordinary  proceeding,"  remarked 
Rex,  ignorant  at  present  of  the  condition  of  the 
old  pensioner. 

"Did  you  want  to  enter  my  humble  abode, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Brand,  whose  innate  politeness  never 
left  him,  even  in  his  most  obscured  moments. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  think  you  can 
give  me  some  help  in  a  small  matter,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind." 

"  You're  not  after  a  dozen  of  French  brandy, 
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I  suppose,  sir  ? "  asked  Brand,  in  a  confidential 
tone. 

Rex  glanced  at  him  sharply  ;  the  question 
was  startling,  but  he  kept  his  counsel,  and  replied 
indifferently — 

"  No,  no.  Brand  ;  that's  not  at  all  in  my  line. 
I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
those  gipsies  I  meet  in  the  fort  sometimes." 

"  Then  you  had  better  come  inside,  sir.  Get 
into  this  window,  and  we  will  show  that  rascal 
Rammersammy  that  though  he  may  be  able  to 
lock  me  in,  he  can't  lock  out  my  friends.  Here's 
a  chair.  No,  I  can't  come  outside  myself.  I 
never  go  abroad  unless  I  am  dressed  like  an 
Englishman  and  a  gentleman.  It's  quite  easy 
to  get  in  with  this  chair.  There,  I  told  you  so. 
Now  take  this  seat,  and  let  me  give  you  the  least 
drop  of  Henree's  best." 

As  the  eye  of  the  police-officer  fell  on  the 
bottle,  he  divined  that  Brand  had  been  drinking, 
but  that  he  had  only  had  enough  to  make  him 
garrulous  and  a  litde  thick  in  his  speech.  Perhaps 
the  moment  was  not  badly  chosen  after  all  for 
the  cross-examination  which  Rex  had  in  store 
for  the  old  man.  From  the  bottle  his  glance 
went  to  the  strange  apparel  of  the  pensioner. 
Brand  still  wore  the  white  dress  shirt,  gold  studs, 
collar  and  tie  of  the  evening  before.  The  jacket 
had  been  removed,  but  the  scarlet  silk  band 
round  his  waist  remained.    The  neat  drill  trousers 
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were  gone.  They  had  been  taken  away,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  by  Ramaswamy  before  he 
left  for  the  market.  In  their  place  Brand  wore 
a  pair  of  brilliant  pink  cotton  pyjamas,  excellent 
garments  for  night  wear,  but  not  the  sort  of 
thing  in  which  the  old  soldier  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  seen  abroad. 

"You  may  well  look  at  my  old  legs,  sir. 
That  confounded  dhoby  came  last  night  just  as  I 
was  having  a  drop  before  going  to  bed,  and  the 
trousers  had  to  go.  He  wanted  two  rupees  as 
well,  the  black  scoundrel."  Brand  had  confused 
his  servant's  demand  for  the  housekeeping  money 
with  the  dhoby's  request.  "  Two  rupees  and  the 
trousers  !  And  that  fool  Rammersammy  let  him 
have  them.  I  would  get  into  my  everyday 
breeches  if  I  could  find  them  ;  but  every  mortal 
thing  is  locked  up,  including  myself.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  impudence  ?  But  I'll  strap  'em 
both,  see  if  I  don't.  Lor',  how  I  wish  I  had 
the  governing  of  these  natives." 

Brand  took  up  the  bottle  again,  and  was  about 
to  fill  his  glass  when  Rex  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Brand.  I  can't  drink  with 
you,  and  I  can't  talk  to  a  gentleman  who  is  drink- 
ing when  I  am  not." 

Rex's  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  especially  when 
he  put  it  in  that  way. 

"  Right  you  are,  sir  1  I  know  my  manners 
better  than  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.    If  you  are 
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quite  sure  that  you  won't  have  a  drop — it's  rare 
good  stuff,  and  came  straight  from  Pondicherry — 
I'll  put  it  away  so  that  I  can't  see  it ;  then  perhaps 
I  shan't  want  it." 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Brand,"  replied  Rex, 
humouring  the  old  man.  "  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  the  very  best  spirit,  but  I  never  take  it 
so  early  in  the  morning.  I  can't  think  how  such 
good  stuff  gets  into  Cuddalore.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  you  never  bought  that  in  the  bazaar. 

Brand  laughed  slyly  as  he  answered,  "  It  will 
take  you  all  your  time  to  find  out  how  we  smuggle 
it  into  the  place.  But,  Lor'  !  you  gave  us  a  fright 
the  other  night.  You  very  nearly  had  us  that 
time." 

"  You  were  one  too  many  for  me  with  your 
pickled  caterpillars — eh.  Brand  ?  " 

"  Lucky  for  us  that  you  didn't  want  to  ex- 
amine the  rest  of  the  liquor,  for  those  caterpillars 
didn't  go  further  than  those  two  bottles.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  the  bag  of  tricks  is 
worked.  You  must  go  to  Henree  for  that. 
You  think  it's  those  gipsies  ?  You  might  as  well 
make  the  horse  responsible  for  what  you  put  in 
the  cart  he  draws,  as  hold  the  poor  chaps  respon- 
sible for  what  they  bring  into  Cuddalore.'* 

"  And  this  Henri,  he's  a  cunning  dog  in  his 
way.    He  takes  good  care  not  to  be  seen  here  now." 

"  That's  true  enough.  If  you  want  to  put 
your  finger  on  him,  you  will  have  to  travel  as  far 
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as  Bangalore,  where  he's  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  He's  helping  those  old  gents  to 
bottle  caterpillars,  and  he's  helping  the  men  in 
barracks  to  a  little  luxury  in  the  shape  of  French 
brandy.  But  you  won't  catch  him.  He  can 
hoodwink  the  police,  as  far  as  that  goes,  and  bribe 
them  handsomely  when  he  can't  blind  them 
ftirther." 

Rex  listened  in  surprise.  He  hoped  that  no 
interruption,  in  the  shape  of  the  arrival  of  the 
old  servant,  would  put  an  end  to  the  revelations. 
So  absorbed  was  he  in  what  he  learnt  that  the 
direct  object  of  his  visit  was  forgotten.  He  was 
reminded  of  it  by  a  question  put  by  Brand. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  arm,  sir  .?"  he 
asked,  looking  at  the  bandages,  over  which  Rex 
had  been  unable  to  draw  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"  A  dog  bit  it ;  one  of  those  Lumbadee  dogs 
that  belong  to  the  gipsy  girl." 

Brand  shook  his  head  with  great  seriousness. 
"  I've  often  told  her  that  she  must  be  careful  how 
she  lets  them  loose.  But  she's  so  tender-hearted 
over  animals,  she  can't  bear  to  have  them  tied  up 
for  long.  They're  a  great  protection  to  a  lady 
situated  as  she  is,  mind  you,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
her  give  them  up.  But  what  I  say  is,  *  Look 
here,  my  lady,  you'll  excuse  an  old  servant  if  he 
gives  you  a  word  of  advice.  You  must  keep 
those  brutes  from  harming  anybody,  or  your  lady- 
ship's secret  will  be  discovered.'     But  she  only 
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laughs  at  the  old  man's  fears.  Lor',  what  spirits 
she  has  !  If  she  had  been  born  in  my  station  and 
in  my  generation,  or  I  in  hers,  I  would  have 
married  her  and  none  other." 

"  Now,  I  should  have  said  that  a  man  of  your 
taste.  Brand,  would  not  have  married  colour." 

"  Colour  !  "  echoed  the  old  pensioner,  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  wrath.  "  There's  no  more  colour 
in  her  ladyship — that's  always  been  my  name  for 
her — there's  no  more  colour  in  her  ladyship's 
aristocratic  veins  than  there  is  in  yours  or  mine. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  pure-blooded  Cornish 
people,  and  as  proud  of  their  name  and  family  as 
you  might  be." 

As  his  companion  babbled  on,  the  police- 
officer  realized  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  more 
than  one  discovery.  He  kept  silence,  fearing  to 
disturb  the  flow  of  speech,  for  he  was  still  more 
or  less  mystified.  Through  the  post  he  had 
learnt  that  Owen  had  found  the  heiress  in  Banga- 
lore, and  had  wooed  and  won  her.  In  face  of 
this  information  it  was  difficult  to  identify  the 
gipsy  girl — to  whom  Brand  was  evidently  allud- 
ing when  he  spoke  of  her  ladyship — with  the 
Miss  Tregethin  of  Owen's  letters.  Presently 
Brand  continued  talking  more  to  himself  than  his 
companion. 

"  I  knew  all  along  that  she  was  far  above  me. 
I  found  her  with  her  old  foster-mother,  crying 
her  heart  out  at  having  to  live  like  a  gipsy  now 
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that  her  aunt  was  gone,  yet  vowing  all  the  time 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to  England 
and  leave  the  poor  old  woman,  lame  and  helpless 
as  she  was.  My  heart  went  straight  out  to  her, 
and  from  that  moment  I  was  her  devoted  servant. 
She  has  had  every  penny  of  my  pay  that  I  could 
spare,  and  every  farthing  that  I  could  make  fish- 
ing for  fish  or  for  French  brandy.  And  Bullen 
and  I  managed  her  letter  and  her  business  for  her, 
through  Bullen's  brother,  who  is  employed  in  Mr. 
Davenport's  ofHce.  And  now  she  has  come  into 
the  money,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  trouble  so 
much  about  the  fishing.  Yet  it  was  fine  sport 
with  the  two  things  combined.  You  would  never 
guess  why  I  go  fishing  with  that  big  basket  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Rex,  with  all  the  simple  innocence 
he  could  muster. 

"  Nor  why  my  boy  gathers  seaweed  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  replied  the 
old  man,  with  the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  a 
confused  brain.  "  You  wouldn't  think  how 
cunning  that  boy  of  mine  is,  nor  how  sharp  he 
can  be.  He  has  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
to  me. 

Brand  wagged  his  head  solemnly,  and  prattled 
on  about  the  making  of  Ramaswamy.  Rex  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  subject 
of  the  gipsies.  The  man  might  return  at  any 
minute,  or  Brand's  brain  might  possibly  become 
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clearer,  when  there  would  be  an  end  of  his 
revelations.  The  police-officer  recognized  the 
fact  that  his  companion  was  a  long  way  off  being 
intoxicated  ;  he  had  taken  just  enough  to  loosen 
his  tongue.  Seizing  the  first  pause  in  his  chatter, 
Rex  drew  his  attention  to  the  wounded  arm. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog  ?  " 

"  One  of  her  ladyship's,  you  said.  How  did 
she  let  it  get  at  you  ?  You  weren't  following 
her  into  her  secret  hiding-place,  were  you  ?  I'd 
have  you  know  that  though  I  am  only  her 
servant,  I  am  also  her  protector,"  said  Brand, 
with  sudden  severity,  and  in  a  combative  tone. 

"No  ;  I  went  into  one  of  the  casemates  to 
look  for  the  Lumbadee  and  his  mother.  The 
man  has  escaped  from  prison,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
will  get  away." 

"And  a  good  job  too,  poor  beggar,  if  you 
will  excuse  me  saying  so." 

"  I  found  him  and  his  mother  with  the  dogs, 
and  when  I  tried  to  take  him,  the  woman  let  the 
brutes  loose  and  set  them  at  me.  I  should  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  killed  if — if — her  ladyship, 
as  you  call  her,  had  not  come  to  my  rescue.  She 
saved  my  life,  and  now  I  want  to  thank  her." 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  to  find  her  ? " 
asked  Brand,  with  growing  suspicion. 

"  She  is  not  in  the  casemate  where  I  saw  her 
last  night." 
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"No  ;  it's  no  use  looking  for  her  there." 

"  The  dogs  and  the  gipsies  are  also  gone." 

Rex  waited,  hoping  that  his  listener  would  be 
inspired  to  talk  again,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  the  glacis  is  tunnelled 
with  galleries  and  powder-chambers.  I  am  told 
that  the  soldiers  used  them  as  barracks  in  the  old 
days,"  he  remarked. 

"  That's  true  enough.  We  laid  in  the  case- 
mates at  Fort  St.  George  when  my  regiment  was 
quartered  there." 

"  Very  hot  and  stuffy  they  must  be,  especially 
for  a  lady,"  ventured  the  police-officer. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  not  at  all.  The  one  I 
chose  for  her  ladyship  is  as  cool  and  airy  almost 
as  your  own  bungalow,  which  stands  nearly  atop 
of  it,  only  you  face  the  river,  and  her  room  faces 
the  sea.  The  breeze  blows  straight  in  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  as  cool  and  as  pleasant  at  this  time 
of  the  year  as  you  could  wish." 

"  Those  casemates  are  curious  front  doors 
for  a  lady's  house.  More  suitable  for  a  snake's 
dwelling." 

Brand  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  eyed  his  visitor 
with  a  sly  expression.  His  brain  was  losing  a 
few  of  the  clouds,  but  it  was  not  clear  enough 
yet  to  put  the  necessary  curb  on  his  tongue. 

*'  That  was  my  opinion  too,  and  so  1  arranged 
that  she  should  not  have  such  a  front  door.  You 
may  try  every  casemate  in  the  fort,  blocked  or 
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open,  and  you  will  never  find  my  lady's  bower — 
as  I  call  it.  It's  no  use  asking  me.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  that  cat  out  of  the  bag.  As  it  is,  I 
seem  to  think  that  I  have  let  out  more  than 
I  intended.  What  I  want  is  a  strong  cup  of 
coffee.  I  wish  that  scoundrel,  Rammersammy, 
would  come  home.  I  shall  have  to  strap  him 
for  leaving  me  like  this.  If  I  only  knew  where 
to  look  for  my  trousers — my  old  fishing  trousers 
would  do,  if  I  couldn't  find  any  others  !  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  impudence,  sir  ?  Lor',  if 
I  was  Governor  of  Madras,  I'd  make  these  black 
fellows  sit  up  !  What,  must  you  be  going  ?  You 
will  have  to  go  by  the  way  you  came.  It's  not 
how  I  like  to  treat  a  gentleman  who  has  done  me 
the  honour  of  paying  me  a  visit.  And  you  won't 
have  a  drop  to  drink  before  you  go,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you.  Brand,  and  I  advise  you  to 
follow  my  example.  Gentlemen  don't  usually 
take  any  liquor  until  their  tiffin." 

"  And  you're  not  angry  with  me  for  refusing 
to  tell  you  any  more.  Secrets  are  secrets,  especi- 
ally where  ladies  are  concerned,  and  they  must  be 
kept  at  all  price." 

"  It's  all  right.  Brand  ;  don't  you  worry. 
I  know  all  I  want  to  know." 

"  I  am  not  usually  so  rude  as  to  refuse  a 
gentleman  any  request  when  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  call  in  person.  But  it  is  all  that  dhoby, 
confound  him  I     I  feel  so   helpless   and    unlike 
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myself  without  my  trousers.  Two  rupees  and 
the  trousers  !     I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  sir." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Brand.  Good  morning, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  know  all  I 
want  to  know." 

Rex  departed  the  way  he  came,  and  mounted 
his  mare  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  turned  her 
head  up  the  street,  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  So  this, 
then,  was  the  secret  of  the  smuggling.  He 
remembered  Henri,  the  useful  valet,  who  accom- 
panied the  German  entomologists.  The  man 
had  been  so  open  about  the  invoices  and  custom 
receipts  that  no  suspicion  of  forgery  had  arisen, 
or  that  they  represented  more  spirit  than  was 
used  or  paid  for  by  the  Germans.  And  Soobarow, 
what  of  him  ?  He  had  proved  his  integrity  in 
more  serious  cases  of  crime  than  smuggling. 
Rex  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
force  under  him  took  a  different  view  from  that 
of  Government  concerning  the  offence.  As  he 
passed  the  house  of  the  head-constable,  that 
individual  was  just  coming  out.  The  police- 
officer  pulled  up  to  say  something  about  the 
duties  of  the  morning. 

"  By-the-bye,  Soobarow,  has  any  one  called  for 
the  letter  which  came  some  time  ago  for  Miss 
Tregethin  ?"  Rex  asked  presently. 

"  No,  sir  ;  my  wife  has  it  still." 

**  Let  me  have  it ;  I  will  take  it  now  if  you 
will  fetch  it." 
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As  Soobarow  handed  it  to  him,  Rex  asked  if 
any  one  had  seen  it. 

"Only  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  BuUen.  When 
it  first  came  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Bullen's  house  to 
ask  his  advice,  and  Mr.  Brand  happened  to  be 
there.  They  both  advised  me  to  lock  it  up,  and 
so  I  gave  it  to  my  wife." 

The  head-constable  looked  supremely  innocent, 
and  the  police-officer  wore  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression of  ignorance  as  they  parted.  A  little  way 
out  of  the  town  Rex  opened  the  envelope,  and 
drew  out  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  He  smiled  in 
spite  of  his  annoyance. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  Brand's  weakness  I  would 
get  him  to  join  the  police  force,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  poacher  turned  outside  in  makes  a 
good  gamekeeper." 

The  old  pensioner  was  still  standing  by  the 
window  through  which  Rex  had  made  his  exit. 
The  fresh  air  was  helping  to  blow  away  the  mist 
of  confusion  that  fogged  his  brain.  He  lifted  the 
chair  from  the  ground,  brought  it  inside,  and  set 
it  down  near  the  window. 

"  Mustn't  let  Rammersammy  know  how  I  can 
get  in  and  out  of  the  window.  But  how  can  I  go 
out  in  these  silly  togs  ?  I  shall  be  taken  for  a 
Mohammedan." 

He  gazed  ruefully  at  the  bright  pink  garments 
which  barely  reached  to  the  top  of  his  black 
silk  embroidered  socks.     "  The  scoundrel  1    He 
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deserves  the  biggest  hiding  that  he  ever  had."  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  table.  "  Now,  where 
did  I  put  that  bottle  .?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  made 
an  effort  to  pull  himself  together.  Taking  a  few 
steps  towards  the  cupboard  where  he  had  hidden 
the  bottle,  he  stopped.  "  Hold  on,  John  Elton 
Brand,  Esq.  Not  so  fast,  or  you  will  be  overtook 
before  you  know  where  you  are." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and,  placing  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  rested  his  head  on  his  hands. 
"  Let  me  think.  That  was  the  police-officer. 
Now,  what  did  I  tell  him  besides  the  two  rupees 
and  the  trousers  ?  I  must  put  my  dunder  head 
into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  try  to  remember  what 
I  said.  *  I  know  all  I  want  to  know.'  Those 
were  his  words.  He  knows  all  he  wants  to  know, 
does  he  ?  Then,  by  gum  1  he  knows  too  much." 


CHAPTER   XXI 

The  servants  left  in  charge  of  the  bungalow  had 
done  their  best  in  the  absence  of  the  butler  to 
provide  their  master  with  a  suitable  breakfast. 
Fried  fish,  a  highly  seasoned  curry,  toast  and 
boiled  eggs  awaited  Rex  on  his  return  from  his 
ride.  As  he  ate,  he  looked  at  his  letters.  There 
was  one  from  Owen  which  confirmed  his  previous 
news.  "  Miss  Tregethin  herself  took  our  pas- 
sages home  by  the  Golcondah.  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  married  as  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Eng- 
land as  is  convenient." 

The  brow  of  the  reader  clouded  and  the 
colour  touched  his  cheek.  "  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand how  she   can    be  in   two    places   at   once, 

engaged  to  Davenport  and  allowing  me "    He 

checked  the  thoughts  that  were  running  away 
with  him,  and  opened  Marion's  letter.  It  was  of 
some  length.  She  acquiesced  in  his  proposal  that 
their  wedding  should  be  put  off  until  the  summer. 
It  was  best,  she  said,  in  consideration  of  her 
father's  health  that  she  should  be  fr^e  to  nurse 
him  in  England    until    he  was    stronger.     They 
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would  come  down  to  Cuddalore  for  a  couple  of 
nights  to  pack  up,  and  then  go  on  to  Madras  to 
meet  the  steamer.  From  this  subject  the  writer 
went  on  to  speak  of  Owen  Davenport,  giving  her 
own  account  of  the  wayward  heiress.  "  I  think 
that  she  is  in  love  with  him,  but  she  is  too  wild 
a  creature  to  show  it  in  the  ordinary  way." 

The  letter  was  calm,  explanatory,  and  dispas- 
sionate. It  dropped  limply  from  the  reader's 
fingers,  and  he  was  conscious  that  the  last  sen- 
tence jarred,  though  why  it  should  do  so  he  did 
not  stop  to  inquire. 

Heiresses  and  gipsy  girls  could  be  nothing  to 
him.  The  broad  light  of  day  as  usual  established 
reason,  and  dethroned  sentiment  in  the  soul  of 
the  police-officer.  The  memory  of  the  evening 
before  remained  ;  reason  decreed  an  explanation 
as  soon  as  was  possible,  and  honour  demanded 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  his  friend. 

He  hastily  swallowed  his  coffee,  and,  putting 
on  his  sun-hat,  made  his  way  to  the  glacis.  The 
casemates  would  not  guide  him  to  "  her  ladyship's 
bower,"  the  old  man  had  said.  Her  hiding-place 
was  in  the  bastion  upon  which  the  bungalow 
stood — to  the  east  of  it,  if  the  north-east  breeze 
blew  in  at  her  window.  He  recalled  the  night 
wh&n  the  dogs  had  barred  his  way,  and  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  advance  further  than  a  certain 
point.  Had  he  followed  the  path,  it  would  have 
led  him  down  to  the  edge  of  the  moat,  just  below 
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the  place  where  the  wall  merged  into  a  steep  slope 
of  the  earthworks,  which  at  one  time  were  faced 
with  masonry. 

Turning  towards  the  old  bastion,  he  followed 
the  goat  track  leading  to  the  top  of  it.  The  herd, 
that  sometimes  fed  there,  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bungalow,  so  that  he  had  the  ramparts  to 
himself.  A  fringe  of  thorn  bushes  grew  along 
the  edge  of  the  parapet  where  formerly  there  had 
been  a  coping  of  stone.  The  thick  growth  filled 
the  gun  embrasures,  and  straggled  over  the  walls 
themselves,  finding  foothold  between  the  masonry. 
It  was  difiicult  to  see  where  the  brickwork  ended. 
The  goat's-foot  creeper  with  its  strong  arms  held 
the  earth  together,  and  protected  it. 

It  was  on  this  slope  that  the  way  had  been 
barred  by  the  dogs.  This  morning  there  was  no 
obstruction,  and  though  the  descent  to  the  water's 
edge  was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  walking,  he 
succeeded  in  its  accomplishment.  Bushes  and 
tall  pampas  grass  bordered  the  moat  on  the  fort 
side,  half  hiding  the  water  from  sight.  Through 
the  foliage  he  could  see  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
old  pensioner  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
It  appeared  to  be  anchored  by  a  long  rope,  which 
was  attached  to  some  point  higher  up  under  the 
wall.  * 

At  any  other  time  he  would  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  clumsy  country-built  craft,  in  which 
he  had  so  often  seen  Brand  pottering  about  the 
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river.  But  to-day  everything  wore  a  different 
aspect.  The  innocent  old  boat  no  longer  looked 
innocent,  but  presented  an  admirable  capacity  for 
smuggling.  It  might  possibly  be  the  key  to  her 
ladyship's  bower. 

Rex  searched  for  means  of  reaching  the  boat, 
which  lay  too  far  out  for  him  to  step  into  it.  He 
endeavoured  to  move  up  along  the  bank  towards 
its  anchorage,  but  was  arrested  by  the  v/all. 
There  was  a  sluggish  stream  in  the  moat,  caused 
by  the  falling  of  the  tide,  which  is  slight  on  the 
coast  of  India.  Returning  to  the  spot  where  the 
path  met  the  water,  he  examined  it  more  closely, 
glancing  up  and  down  the  moat  and  across,  then 
casting  his  eye  back  to  the  slope  he  had  descended. 
As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  some  strong  cord, 
which  rested  in  the  fork  of  the  bush  under  which 
he  stood.  He  lifted  the  coil  from  its  place,  and 
found  that  a  stone  was  attached  to  one  end,  whilst 
the  other  was  securely  fastened  to  a  branch. 

Suddenly  he  guessed  the  use  to  which  it  had 
been  put.  Clearing  the  rope  from  all  obstruction, 
he  flung  the  captive  stone  into  the  boat.  It  was 
not  a  difficult  task  to  draw  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  to  jump  in,  throwing  out  the  stone 
before  pushing  off.  There  were  oars  and  a  boat- 
hook  lying  in  the  bottom,  but  Rex  bethought 
him  of  a  simpler  plan  of  progression  up  the 
stream.  Going  to  the  bows,  he  hauled  on  the 
rope  and  pulled  himself  up  some  eight  or  ten 
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yards  until  he  reached  the  point  to  which  the 
boat  was  fastened.  This  proved  to  be  the  stem 
of  a  tree  which  grew  from  a  crack  in  the  masonry. 

Standing  upright,  with  his  hand  on  a  branch, 
he  peered  through  the  foliage  and  discovered  an 
archway  just  above  the  mark  of  the  high  tide. 
There  was  easy  access  to  the  opening  by  means  of 
stones  which  projected  from  the  wall,  and  to 
make  the  ascent  still  more  easy,  a  rope  hung 
down  by  the  side  of  them  to  assist  the  climber. 

The  pulse  of  the  police-officer  beat  quickly  as 
he  grasped  the  cord  and  stepped  out  of  the  boat, 
which,  thus  released,  floated  slowly  back  to  its 
original  position  down  stream.  In  another  minute 
he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  powder- 
chamber,  with  arched  roof  and  walls  of  earth 
cased  with  brickwork. 

A  strange  sight  met  his  eyes.  The  floor  was 
spread  with  Cashmere  rugs,  and  two  doorways, 
leading  into  inner  rooms  were  curtained  with 
bright-coloured  palampores.  Bamboo  easy-chairs, 
light  tables  strewn  with  books,  workbasket,  and 
other  feminine  odds  and  ends,  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  this  was  none  other  than  my  lady's  bower. 
The  room  was  cool  and  airy,  the  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  sea,  rustling  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
outside  with  a  pleasant  sound. 

"  You  are  early,  Mr.  Brand,"  said  the  voice 
which  was  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  police-officer. 
It   proceeded   from    the    luxurious   depths   of  a 
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grasshopper  couch,  which  was  so  placed  that  the 
light  from  the  archway  fell  on  the  leaves  of  a 
book  held  by  the  occupant,  and  not  upon  the 
face  of  the  reader. 

"  I  am  not  Brand,  Miss  Tregethin." 

The  girl  sprang  from  her  chair  like  a  startled 
animal.  Various  emotions  crossed  her  features — 
surprise,  dismay,  and  something  else  as  well,  that 
set  the  blood  tingling  in  the  veins  of  her  visitor. 
His  own  face  betrayed  some  surprise,  but  it  was 
mingled  with  amusement  and,  perhaps,  a  suspi- 
cion of  triumph.  It  was  not  the  gipsy  girl  who 
stood  before  him,  momentarily  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment. From  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the 
sole  of  her  foot  she  was  English.  Her  dark  hair 
was  dressed  in  much  the  same  style  as  that  affected 
by  Miss  Hensley,  and  her  neat  tailor-made  frock 
could  only  have  been  built  by  European  fingers. 

She  flung  the  book  upon  the  table,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him  as  he  hesitated  at  the  entrance, 
undecided  as  to  the  attitude  which  he  ought  to 
adopt.     She  left  him  little  choice  in  the  matter. 

"  Why  have  you  ventured  to  enter  my  private 
room  without  an  invitation  ? "  she  asked  with 
cold  dignity,  as  soon  as  she  had  regained  her 
self-possession. 

"  I  found  my  way  here  accidentally.  You 
must  forgive  me  if  I  have  trespassed.  I  am 
searching  for  the  prisoner  who  has  escaped. 

"He  is  not  here.     By  this  time  he  and  his 
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mother  are  safely  out  of  your  reach,"  she  replied, 
with  a  touch  of  defiance  in  her  tone. 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  thank  you  again,  Miss 
Tregethin,  for  having  saved  my  Hfe.  If  you  had 
not  interfered,  the  old  woman,  with  the  help  of 
the  dogs,  would  have  murdered  me." 

"  That  would  have  been  horrible  !  "  she  re- 
joined in  a  low  voice. 

He  was  about  to  retreat,  if  it  were  possible, 
by  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  come,  when  she 
said — 

"  Since  you  are  here,  stay  and  tell  me  how  you 
found  out  the  secret  of  my  hiding-place." 

Her  tone  was  softer  and  she  was  less  on  the 
defensive.  She  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  grass- 
hopper couch. 

'*  Won't  you  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes.  1 
want  to  know  how  your  arm  is.  Were  you 
much  hurt  last  night  .?  "  She  sank  back  amongst 
her  cushions  as  he  took  the  chair  she  had 
indicated. 

"  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  as  you  know, 
but  the  wound  is  better  since  the  doctor  dressed 
it.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  improved  it  by  using 
my  hand  in  working  your  primitive  ferry." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Brand's  fishing-boat,"  she  corrected. 

He  laughed  heartily.  "  It  serves  many  other 
purposes,  from  all  I  hear  and  see.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  helped,  with  your  kind  assistance, 
that  graceless  pair  to  escape  last  night." 
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She  joined  in  the  laugh,  but  became  serious 
again  as  she  said — 

"  She  is  my  foster-mother.  You  must  forgive 
me  for  aiding  and  abetting  them  to  evade  the  law." 

The  murmur  of  the  sea  came  in  on  the  breeze, 
which  filtered  through  the  green  curtain  of  foliage 
before  the  door.  A  water  wagtail,  that  had  its 
nest  in  the  masonry  just  above  the  water,  burst 
into  song  like  a  canary,  and  a  hoopoe  uttered  its 
dove-like  note  as  it  sunned  itself  on  the  wall. 
Rex  glanced  round  him  with  an  appreciative  eye. 
At  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  Miss 
Tregethin  had  made  a  poor  exchange,  when  she 
might  have  gone  to  England  as  a  prospective  heiress. 

"  So  you  forsook  your  aunt  for  that  wretched 
old  woman  who  would  have  murdered  me  ?  "  he 
remarked. 

"  She  was  good  to  me  in  my  babyhood.  It 
nearly  broke  her  heart  to  give  me  up  to  my  aunt. 
But  she  did  it  for  my  good.  When  I  was  at 
school,  at  Pondicherry,  she  was  constantly  visiting 
me,  giving  me  the  mother's  love  which  was  not 
in  the  heart  of  my  childless  relative.  Then  she 
met  with  the  accident  that  lamed  her,  and  could 
no  longer  travel  with  the  tribe.  Unknown  to  my 
aunt,  she  lived  among  the  estate  coolies,  and  my 
pocket-money  supported  her.  You  know  the 
rest.?" 

"  Not  quite,"  answered  Rex,  unwilling  to 
betray  Brand. 
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"  I  soon  found  that  I  had  undertaken  more 
than  I  had  bargained  for.  It  is  one  thing  to  play 
at  being  a  gipsy  in  mad  moments  of  frolic  " — 
she  paused  as  their  eyes  met — "  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  live  permanently  as  a  native,  even 
though  one  has  been  brought  up  to  it  as  a  child. 
In  my  dilemma  an  Englishman  came  to  my  assist- 
ance. He  provided  me  with  this  room,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  his  fishing  expeditions.  My 
foster-mother  acted  as  ayah  and  cook.  In  the 
hot  season  I  had  the  use  of  a  small  bungalow  at 
Bangalore  in  which  he  had  invested  his  savings. 
The  gipsy  whom  you  have  been  persecuting — yes" 
— she  nodded  her  head — "  I  mean  persecuting — 
gave  his  mother  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  her,  so 
that  her  service  to  me  has  been  a  service  of  love. 
How  soon  did  you  guess  that  I  was  Dilys  Tre- 
gethin  .?  "  she  asked  abrupdy. 

"  Last  night,  after  I  got  home,  I  thought  over 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  meetings.  You  spoke 
English  as  no  gipsy  girl  could  speak  it ;  and  as  I 
lay  awake,  my  arm  being  painful,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  were  not  what  you  pretended 
to  be." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  forget  the 
incidents  of  last  night,"  she  said. 

"You  are  right.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  forgotten." 

He  resolutely  turned  his  eyes  away,  lest  he 
should  forget  something  else,  which  must  at  all 
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hazards  ever  be  kept  in  his  memory,  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Hensley.  His  gaze  went  out  to 
the  yellow  stretch  of  sand  and  blue  sea  beyond, 
which  were  just  discernible  through  the  leafy- 
screen  before  the  archway. 

"  Has  Mr.  Davenport  written  to  you  ?  "  asked 
Dilys. 

"  I  have  heard  from  him  several  times.  He 
tells  me  that  you  are  going  to  England  with  him, 
and  that  you  will  be  married  soon  after  your 
arrival  there." 

"  And  Miss  Hensley  is  going  with  us.  Are 
you  sorry  not  to  be  coming  too?"  she  asked, 
leaning  forward  and  scanning  his  face. 

He  did  not  reply  to  her  question,  but  said, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  away  just  yet. 
Miss  Hensley  knows  that  it  is  so." 

The  level  tone  in  which  he  spoke  hid  aU  sign  of 
emotion.     She  leaned  back  in  her  chair — 

"  Now,  tell  me  how  you  discovered  my  hiding- 
place.  Surely,  it  was  not  by  mere  accident.  You 
must  have  had  some  clue." 

"Perhaps  I  had.  You  remember  how  the 
dogs  barred  my  way  one  evening,  when  I  would 
have  followed  the  path  to  the  water's  edge." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  laugh,  the  little 
mocking  laugh  of  the  gipsy  girl,  and  tossed  her 
head  with  a  gesture  of  disbelief.  However,  she 
did  not  pursue  the  inquiry  since  he  was  unwilling 
to  explain. 
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"  This  is  your  first  visit  ;  it  must  be  your 
last,"  she  said  in  decisive  tones. 

"  I  quite  understand  that,"  he  replied  with 
sudden  earnestness,  which  brought  the  colour  to 
her  cheek.  After  a  pause,  during  which  she  kept 
silence,  he  added,  "  It  will  be  as  well  if  it  is  also 
our  last  meeting."  She  bowed  her  head  in 
acquiescence.  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware 
that  Owen  Davenport  is  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  hope  that  he  also  bears  the  fact  in  mind." 

He  looked  up  with  a  puzzled  glance,  and  she 
noted  that  his  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  pain. 
A  pang  shot  through  her  heart,  but  she  closed 
her  lips  resolutely  on  the  words  which  rose  at  the 
sight  of  his  distress. 

"  Will  you  go  down  to  Madras  to  see  Miss 
Hensley  off  by  the  Golcondah  ? "  she  asked 
presently. 

"  Most  probably." 

"  Then  I  shall  meet  you  once  more  before  I 
sail.  As  I  am  not  to  see  you  again  between  this 
and  my  departure,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  that  soft,  pleading 
tone  which  he  had  heard  upon  the  lips  of  the 
gipsy  girl.  It  was  impossible  to  be  severe,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  harden  his  heart. 

**  If  I  am  able  to  do  it,  I  will  with  pleasure." 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  persecute  nor 
prosecute  any  of  my  old  friends.  Recollect  what 
the  tribe  has  done  for  your  country-woman.    And, 
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believe  me,"  she  said,  with  greater  earnestness, 
"  if  you  only  knew  how  to  manage  them,  they 
would  be  your  devoted  friends,  whereas  now  you 
make  them  your  enemies." 

He  smiled  as  he  replied,  "  I  am  to  wink  at 
their  breaches  of  the  law,  you  mean." 

"  There  will  be  no  breaches  of  the  law  when 
the  soldiers  are  gone.  As  a  rule,  the  Lumbadees 
are  a  peaceful,  inoffensive  tribe,  their  greatest  fault 
being  to  steal  a  fowl  here  and  there,  or  to  pick  up 
a  brass  pot  or  garment  left  in  their  way.  My 
foster-mother  is  too  old  to  be  tramping  about, 
hiding  from  the  police.  It  will  kill  her.  Her 
son  must  return  to  the  tribe  and  earn  for  himself 
and  for  her  without  fear  of  further  persecution. 
Mr.  Carwardine,  will  you  not  promise  me  this, 
remembering  what  d  did  for  you  last  night  .? " 

"  You  saved  my  life,  and  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  something  in  return.     It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

He  rose  to  go.  With  a  warm,  impulsive 
movement  she  clasped  his  hand,  and  her  gratitude 
poured  from  her  lips — 

"  1  know  you  will  keep  your  word  now  that 
you  have  given  it.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  your  mercy.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  repent  it." 

"  It  is  well  for  me  that  you  are  passing  out  of 
my  life,  or  you  would  lead  me  into  being  a  law- 
breaker myself." 

"  No,   no.     I  would   show   you    how   these 
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people — about  whom  you  know  so  little— might 
be  taught  to  keep  your  laws  instead  of  breaking 
them." 

He  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "  Good- 
bye, Miss  Tregethin  ;  your  friends  in  future  shall 
be  my  friends  wherever  it  is  possible,  though  you 
and  I  must  be  strangers." 

The  sound  of  bubbling  water  beneath  the  keel 
of  a  boat  fell  on  their  ears.  They  turned  towards 
the  archway.  There  was  a  hasty  footstep  upon 
the  stones,  and  Brand,  panting  for  breath,  sprang 
into  the  room. 

He  wore  the  same  costume  in  which  he  had 
received  Rex,  except  that  he  had  assumed  the 
white  coat  of  the  evening  before.  To  the  waist 
he  was  still  the  dapper  figure  that  had  whirled 
the  ladies  round  in  the  "  Dee  Albert "  to  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  ballroom.  Below  the 
crimson  silk  cummerbund  appeared  the  garments 
of  night,  the  full  pink  cotton  pyjamas,  none  too 
long  in  the  leg,  and  from  which  his  feet  and 
ankles  protruded,  displaying  the  silk  socks  and 
patent  leather  pumps. 

"  My  lady,  I  stand  here  as  a  shamed  and 
shameful  creature.  I  see  that  I  have  come  too 
late."  He  glanced  from  Dilys  to  the  police- 
officer.  "  My  cursed  tongue,  loosened  by  liquor, 
let  out  the  secret  of  your  ladyship's  bower  to  that 
gentleman." 

Miss  Tregethin  and  Carwardine  regarded  the 
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old  man  in  silent  wonder.  Unconsciously  their 
eyes  rested  more  upon  his  marvellous  dress  than 
upon  his  features.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
condition  an  hour  ago,  he  was  sober  enough  now, 
and,  moreover,' fully  alive  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself.  The  direction  of  their  glances 
did  not  escape  his  attention. 

"  I  came  in  this  ridiculous  dress — more  worthy 
of  a  Mohammedan  than  an  English  gentleman — I 
came  to  warn  you,  my  lady,  of  the  mischief  I  had 
done.     But  I  see  I  am  too  late — too  late." 

By  this  time  Dilys  had  recovered  from  her 
surprise. 

"  Don't  blame  yourself,  Mr.  Brand.  No 
harm  has  been  done.  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Carwardine  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  my 
old  friends,  the  Lumbadees." 

The  old  pensioner  would  listen  to  no  excuse. 
"  I  have  been  unfaithful  and  am  unworthy  of  your 
trust,  my  lady.  If  I  had  only  told  him  my  own 
secrets  it  would  not  have  mattered.  But  to  have 
given  away  yours " 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  was  unable  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.  He  stood  there  the  picture  of 
abject  misery  and  self-condemnation,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  The  tragic  pathos  of  his  words 
accorded  ill  with  his  ridiculous  costume,  which 
would  have  admirably  suited  the  singer  of  nigger 
songs  upon  the  sands  of  an  English  seaside  town. 
Miss  Tregethin's  eyes  became  a  trifle  brighter  as 
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she  listened,  but  she  would  not  allow  the  ghost  of 
a  smile  to  touch  her  lips. 

"  I  assure  you,  Brand,  that  you  have  done 
more  good  than  harm.  Miss  Tregethin  has  ex- 
tracted all  sorts  of  promises  from  me  on  behalf  of 
her  Lumbadee  friends,  and  I  suppose  on  your 
behalf  too,  since  she  claims  you  also  as  a  friend," 
said  Rex. 

"  The  best  I  have  in  the  world.  He  has  been 
like  a  father  to  me,"  she  cried  with  warmth. 

But  Brand  would  not  be  comforted.  He 
hung  his  head  in  self-abasement,  and  repeated 
again  and  again — 

"  I  can  never  forgive  myself — never  1 " 

"You  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  yourself, 
Brand.  I  fancy  it  was  the  supper  last  night  that 
upset  you." 

"Yes,  sir;  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  I've 
been  overtook.  And  to  think  that  I  should  have 
appeared  before  her  ladyship  without  my  trousers  ! 
It  only  adds  insult  to  injury." 

Nothing  that  they  in  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts  could  say  would  comfort  him  ;  nor  would 
he  for  one  moment  admit  that  his  conduct  was 
otherwise  than  traitorous.  He  turned  at  last  to 
Rex— 

"  Here,  take  me,  sir,  and  prosecute  me  all  you 
like  for  my  smuggling.  I  want  punishing.  I 
wish  you  could  hang  me  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days  for  cheating  the  revenue  and  stealing. 
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Nothing  would  be  too  bad  for  me.  Oh,  why 
did  Rammersammy  ever  leave  me  when  I  was 
overtook  ? " 

"  Yes,  sar  ;  here,  sar.  Please,  captain,  sar,  I 
come  !  "  cried  the  voice  of  the  faithful  servant  as 
he  scrambled,  like  a  lean  and  active  lizard,  up  the 
steps  into  the  room.  In  his  hand  he  bore  the 
garments  which,  under  the  plea  of  dhoby,  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  abstracted  the  night  before. 
Brand  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  a  sob 
shook  him. 

"  You — you — scoundrel !  I  shall  have  to 
thrash  you,  you  know  I  shall  1  "  cried  Brand,  cling- 
ing to  his  factotum.  "  How  can  you  let  me  be 
seen  abroad  like  this  ?  You  call  yourself  a  gentle- 
man's servant !     I'm  ashamed  of  you  ! " 

Ramaswamy  put  his  arms  round  his  master 
and  gently  drew  him  towards  one  of  the  curtained 
doorways,  replying  soothingly — 

"  Yes,  sar  ;  this  way,  sar.  Master,  come  inside 
here.    Soon  making  all  right.  Captain  Brand,  sar." 

They  passed  behind  the  purdah.  Brand 
threatening  punishment,  Ramaswamy  consoling, 
and  disappeared  from  view. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

Ten  days  later  the  big  passenger  ship  in  the 
harbour  of  Madras  was  flying  the  Blue  Peter,  the 
signal  that  her  steam  was  up  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  continue  her  homeward  journey.  The 
sun  was  not  far  from  his  setting.  A  glow  of 
golden  light  lit  up  the  expanse  of  sand  that 
stretched  from  the  harbour  arm  to  St.  Thom6. 
The  sea,  calm  and  peaceful  after  the  first  burst  of 
the  north-east  monsoon,  was  of  a  deep  sapphire 
blue,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  greeny- 
brown  depths  of  the  harbour.  Through  the  tepid 
water  a  turtle  swam  lazily  beneath  the  ripples, 
toying  with  a  stray  leaf  of  cabbage  or  lettuce 
thrown  overboard  by  a  ship's  cook.  Deeper 
down  the  silvery  scaleless  catfish  foraged  like 
jackals  for  food  along  the  bottom,  nothing  coming 
amiss  to  their  greedy  maws.  Cargo  boats,  pulled 
by  sinewy  boatmen  of  the  muckwa  caste,  passed 
to  and  from  the  jetty,  the  rowers  chanting  at  their 
oars.  Every  half-hour  the  bells  of  the  different 
steamers  moored  within  the  harbour  rang  out  the 
time  of  day.     The  creak  of  the  cranes  and  noisy 
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beat  of  the  donkey  engines — as  cargo  was  lifted  in 
and  out  of  the  hold — came  from  every  vessel. 
Above  the  busy  sound  rose  the  shouts  of  the 
coolies  and  lascars,  warning  those  below  to  beware 
of  the  swinging  cases  ascending  and  descending. 

The  Golcondah  was  taking  a  large  contingent 
of  passengers  from  Madras,  and  during  the  after- 
noon several  parties  with  their  luggage  left  the 
pier  head.  One  of  the  boats  held  Miss  Tregethin 
and  Brand,  who,  with  his  servant,  had  come  to 
see  "  her  ladyship  "  off. 

Brand  was  unusually  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
His  eyes  frequently  dwelt  on  the  gay  young  face 
that  smiled  back  at  him  reassuringly.  Although 
Dilys  had  forgiven  him,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
forgive  himself.  To  add  to  his  distress  she  had 
insisted  on  placing  a  sum  of  money  to  his  credit 
in  the  bank.  As  she  did  so,  she  repeated  again 
and  again  that  no  amount  of  gold  and  silver  could 
repay  the  debt  she  owed  him.  "  I  deserve  it, 
every  bit  of  it,  and  worse  still,"  was  all  he  could 
say,  his  bright,  cheery  manner  extinguished  in 
sorrow. 

"  Dear  friend,  I  can  never  repay  you,"  Dilys 
was  saying  as  the  boat  drew  near  to  the  big 
hull 

"  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  your  ladyship.  All 
I  ever  hoped  to  be  was  a  good  servant,  but  I  have 
failed  in  everything.  I  haven't  even  behaved  like 
a  gentleman." 
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"  I  can't  allow  you  to  say  such  things  about 
yourself,"  cried  Dilys,  trying  in  vain  to  comfort 
the  wounded  spirit.  "  It  was  just  a  momentary 
weakness,  and  if  Mr.  Carwardine  had  not  acci- 
dentally paid  you  a  visit,  no  harm  would  have 
happened." 

"It  would  have  been  all  right  even  then  if 
this  boy  of  mine  had  stayed  by  me  when  I  was 
overtook."  Brand  looked  reproachfully  at  Rama- 
swamy,  whose  small  black  eyes  blinked  in  sorrow 
for  his  own  shortcomings.  "  But  he  has  been 
trying  to  make  amends  ever  since.  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,  though  I  told 
him  over  and  over  again  that  he  did  ought  to  be 
thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  leaving:  me 
like  that." 

"  He  did  his  best  to  remedy  the  mistake  by 
following  you  at  once." 

"  He  ran,  your  ladyship,  like  a  hare.  The 
moment  he  found  that  I  was  gone,  he  guessed 
that  something  wrong  was  up.  He  grabbed  the 
trousers  from  the  place  where  he  had  hidden 
them  and  started  off,  tracking  me  down  towards 
the  fort  by  hearing  from  the  natives  in  the  road 
that  I  had  passed  that  way.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  fort  he  knew  where  I  had  gone.  He 
must  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  moat  only 
five  minutes  behind  me." 

"  Good  old  friend  1  There  was  nothing  to 
be    ashamed    of  in    your    dress,  and    you   were 
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quite  yourself  by  the  time  you  reached  my 
room,"  responded  Dilys  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his. 

They  were  nearing  the  gangway,  pushing 
their  way  between  other  craft  that  were  moored  to 
the  ship.  Brand  leaned  forward,  retaining  the 
hand  of  his  companion,  and  asked  in  low,  earnest 
tones — 

"  Is  your  ladyship  quite  satisfied  with  the  step 
you  are  about  to  take  .? " 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Brand.     I  have  no  doubt  about  it." 

The  boat  was  drawn  up  to  the  small  landing- 
stage  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway  steps.  Coolies 
ran  up  and  down  with  luggage  on  their  heads  at 
imminent  risk  of  knocking  each  other  over  and 
dropping  their  burdens  in  the  sea.  Looking  up, 
Dilys  saw  Marion  leaning  on  the  taffrail.  With 
the  assistance  of  Brand,  the  girl  was  soon  on  the 
landing-stage. 

"  Bring  my  chair  with  you,  please.  You  can 
unfasten  it  and  find  me  a  comfortable  corner 
on  deck." 

Brand  stepped  back  into  the  boat  and  picked 
the  chair  out  from  beneath  the  tarpaulin  that 
covered  the  luggage.  As  he  followed  Miss 
Tregethin  up  the  steps  he  shouted  back  to  his 
servant — 

"  You  bide  your  time,  Rammersammy.  Hang 
back   a   bit   till   these   other   boats   have  cleared 
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ofF,  or  some  of  her  ladyship's  luggage  will  be 
dropped  into  the  sea." 

"Yes,  sar  ;  I  know  sar,"  came  back  above 
the  sound  of  the  yelling  coolies. 

Owen  Davenport  as  well  as  Marion  and  her 
father  had  arrived  and  were  on  deck.  Rex 
Carwardine  had  joined  them,  but  they  were  a 
silent  and  somewhat  abstracted  party  when  Dilys 
appeared  in  their  midst.  She  was  in  high  spirits 
and  bubbling  over  with  fun.  It  was  her  first 
meeting  with  Owen  since  she  disappeared  so 
suddenly  from  Bangalore. 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear  Beast  ?  "  she  said  with 
suspicious  meekness  as  she  offered  her  cheek 
in  childlike  fashion  to  the  embarrassed  lover. 
Under  her  eyelashes  she  shot  a  glance  at  Rex,  who 
turned  away  and  took  a  few  steps  along  the  deck. 
A  ripple  of  laughter  fell  from  her  lips  as  Owen 
awkwardly  saluted  her.  "Ah  !  You  thought 
that  I  would  not  come  !  That  was  why  you  were 
so  anxious  to  escort  me  here.  But  here  I  am,  and 
here  is  my  chair.     Where  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Our  chairs  are  over  there,"  replied  Marion, 
who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Owen's  discomfiture. 
She  pointed  to  a  group  of  seats  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  deck.  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hensley,  who  was  tired  with  the  journey 
by  rail  from  Cuddalore. 

Brand,  at  the  bidding  of  "  her  ladyship,"  cut 
the  cord  that  bound  the  folding  chair  and  opened 
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it  out.  Dilys  drew  their  attention  with  much 
pride  to  her  name,  "  Miss  Tregethin,"  painted  in 
large  black  letters  on  the  back. 

"  Doesn't  that  look  like  business  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  If  I  am  not  always  sitting  in  it,  you  will  be  able 
to  imagine  that  I  am  there  with  my  name  written 
so  large." 

Brand  carried  it  across  to  the  group  and  placed 
it  near  Mr.  Hensley's.  Dilys  greeted  that  gentle- 
man with  warmth,  and  he  regarded  her  with 
interest,  having  heard  her  story  from  his  daughter. 
She  seated  herself  in  the  chair  experimentally. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  comfortable  ;  it  will  do 
admirably.  Tell  the  captain  that  he  may  start 
at  once,  dear  Beast ;  I  am  quite  ready."  With- 
out waiting  for  Owen's  reply,  she  was  up  again, 
her  excitement  not  allowing  her  to  rest  a  moment. 
"  I  want  to  look  at  the  ship,"  she  cried,  turning 
to  htv  fiance. 

"  You  would  like  to  see  your  cabin  first, 
wouldn't  you  ?  "  Davenport  asked.  "  Your  berth 
is  number  122." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  the  number  well  enough. 
I  wrote  it  on  all  the  labels.  I  want  to  look  over 
the  ship.  I  shall  see  plenty  of  my  cabin  by-and- 
by,  when  the  sea  is  rough." 

"  Has  your  luggage  come  up  on  deck  ?  "  asked 
Owen. 

"  Please  don't  trouble  about  it.  Mr.  Brand 
will  have  it  brought  up.    This  is  Mr.  Brand.    He 
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is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
him  some  time  or  other." 

Brand  bowed  in  his  best  manner,  and  smiled 
with  a  twinkling  eye. 

"  No  use  trying  to  get  things  up  just  yet,  sir. 
There's  a  dozen  boats  lying  round  the  gangway. 
My  servant  is  looking  after  the  trunks,  and  I 
will  go  and  look  after  him.  Number  122  you 
said,  my  lady.  I'll  see  that  it  is  all  properly 
stowed  away." 

As  Brand  departed  to  do  his  errand,  Dilys 
consented  to  be  shown  her  cabin.  Two  ladies 
were  already  within  the  confined  space,  which 
seemed  half  choked  with  cabin  portmanteaux. 

"  Wait  a  moment  for  me  in  the  saloon,"  said 
the  girl,  over  her  shoulder  to  her  companion  as 
he  stood  in  the  alloway.  Five  minutes  later  she 
joined  him. 

"  Is  everything  comfortable  ? "  he  asked. 

"  It  will  be  when  the  ship  starts,"  she  replied. 

"  You  greeted  some  one  at  the  cabin  door.  Do 
you  know  any  of  your  travelling  companions  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  a  girl  from  Bangalore  I  know 
slightly.  She  is  a  Miss  Archibald,  a  governess 
who  has  been  left  stranded  in  India,  poor  thing, 
and  is  now  going  back  to  her  people.  Oh  !  this 
is  the  music-saloon,  is  it  ?  Where's  the  smoking- 
room  ?  And  then  I  want  to  see  the  kitchens  and 
have  a  peep  at  the  engines." 

Chattering  and  laughing,  she  bore  him  along 
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on  the  wings  of  her  wilfuhiess  until  she  had 
explored  the  ship.  When  they  returned  to  Marion, 
they  found  her  seated  by  her  father.  Rex,  more 
silent  and  uncomfortable  than  ever,  was  dimly 
conscious  that  he  was  failing  miserably  in  playing 
the  part  that  he  had  formerly  filled  at  Cuddalore. 
He  was  gradually  awaking  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  also  a  change  in  Marion.  Her  buoyancy  of 
spirits  was  gone,  and  her  sense  of  humour  had 
vanished.  He  put  it  down  to  anxiety  concerning 
her  father's  health,  and  blamed  himself  bitterly 
for  his  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy.  Now 
and  then  he  tried  to  express  his  regret,  but  the 
words  fell  flatly  on  ears  that  were  manifestly 
inattentive.  It  was  a  relief  when  Owen  brought 
his  companion  back  from  her  wanderings. 

Dilys  had  many  comments  and  amusing 
remarks  to  make.  None  of  them  were  addressed 
to  Rex.  He  sat  watching  the  mobile  face,  some- 
times catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gipsy  girl,  and  at 
other  moments  seeing  new  traits,  which  only  added 
fetters  to  the  chain  she  had  already  hung  about 
his  heart.  Marion's  abstraction  melted  away  before 
the  warmth  of  the  sunny  babbling,  and  occasion- 
ally she  laughed  heartily,  her  father  joining  in. 
Davenport  was  carried  away  by  the  chaff,  frequently 
directed  by  Dilys  against  himself,  and  laughed  with 
the  others. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  of  inland 
palms    and    buildings.      The    red    towers    and 
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minarets  of  Madras  deepened  to  rich  purple, 
whilst  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  sea  turned  to 
indigo.  The  sandy  shore  became  a  warm  plain 
of  red  gold  on  which  the  muckwas,  with  their 
primitive  fishing-boats,  looked  like  black  dots. 
Half  the  fishing  fleet  had  returned.  The  other 
half  was  hurrying  under  square  lug  sails,  towards 
the  long  low  rollers  that  broke  in  snowy  white 
upon  the  shore.  Quickly  the  purples  changed 
to  black  and  the  gold  to  brown,  as  the  rosy  light 
of  the  afterglow  died  away  and  darkness  came  on. 

The  ship  was  to  sail  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
bell  struck  the  half-hour  before.  As  the  sound 
was  echoed  in  different  parts  of  the  harbour, 
Brand  approached. 

"It  is  half-past  six,  and  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  your  ladyship,"  he  said. 

"  Is  the  luggage  all  right  ?  "  asked  Owen. 

"  Quite  right,  sir." 

Dilys  rose  with  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay. 
"  Oh,  dear  1  I  am  afraid  this  means  good-bye. 
I  can't  say  good-bye  here." 

She  took  his  arm,  and  they  moved  slowly 
towards  the  gangway.  No  one  followed,  as  all 
felt  that  the  two  would  prefer  to  be  without  any 
other  company.  It  was  now  quite  dark  upon 
the  water.  The  boatmen  had  lighted  their  dim 
oil  lamps,  but  they  only  accentuated  the  darkness. 
Brand  descended  the  gangway  steps,  Dilys  still 
clinging  to  his  arm,  as  though  unwilling  to  let 
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him  go.  "  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  friend," 
they  heard  her  say.  There  was  a  splash  of  oars, 
and  Brand's  boat  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  jetty. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  a  bell  rang  as 
a  signal  for  visitors  to  leave  the  ship,  and  for  the 
small  harbour  craft  to  clear  away  from  the  side  of 
the  vessel. 

So  absorbed  had  the  police-officer  been  in  the 
relation  of  the  story  of  how  Brand  had  befriended 
Dilys,  and  how  the  old  man  had  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  after  indulging  a  little  too  much  at 
the  sergeants'  ball — Rex  omitted  the  part  con- 
cerning the  gipsy  girl — that  he  had  not  observed 
how  the  time  was  passing. 

"  No  wonder  that  she  felt  the  parting  with 
her  old  friend,"  cried  Marion,  as  Rex  rose  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell. 

He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Hensley  and  Owen. 
"  I  don't  see  Miss  Tregethin.  Will  you  say 
good-bye  for  me,  as  I  fear  there  isn't  time  now 
to  run  down  to  her  cabin,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed 
Marion's  hand. 

"  One  parting  is  enough  for  her,  poor  child," 
replied  Miss  Hensley. 

"  Hurry  up,  sir,  or  you  will  be  carried  on. 
We  are  drawing  up  the  anchor,"  cried  a  quarter- 
master, as  he  walked  forward. 

Running  down  the  gangway  the  police-officer 
jumped  into  the  boat.     It  was  the  only  one  left, 
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and  by  this  time  had  been  unmoored,  and  was 
attached  to  the  landing-stage  by  the  strong  arm 
only  of  the  boatman.  The  great  engines  awoke, 
and  began  to  pulse  with  measured  beat»  The 
water  swirled  and  eddied  under  the  blades  of  the 
propeller,  whilst  the  boatmen  pulled  vigorously 
out  of  the  whirlpools. 

Marion,  leaning  once  more  on  the  tafFrail, 
waved  her  hand  towards  the  retreating  boat,  but 
her  action  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Slowly  the  Golcondah  moved  from  her  moorings 
and  passed  out  of  the  harbour.  The  lights  of 
Madras  grew  fainter  as  she  swung  on  her  way 
towards  Europe.     The  dinner-bell  rang. 

"  Will  you  come  down  } "  asked  Owen, 

Marion  glanced  at  her  father.  He  had  fallen 
asleep. 

"  I  would  rather  remain  here.  Send  me  up 
something  by  one  of  the  stewards.  You  will 
probably  find  Dilys  there,  so  you  will  not  be 
alone." 

He  waited  till  the  crowd  of  passengers  had 
passed  down,  feeling  no  inclination  to  face  the 
strange  company. 

"  How  strange  to  think  that  we  have  found 
the  heiress  !  The  last  lettej:  I  received  from  my 
brother  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Myrtle  is  making  a 
wonderful  recovery.  She  seems  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life  in  her  determination  to  see  her 
niece." 
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"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your 
mission.  Even  if  you  found  her,  I  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  you  would  persuade  her  to 
come  to  England — still  less  to  marry  you." 

"To  be  honest — neither  did  I." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  last  passenger 
had  disappeared  down  the  companion  stairs,  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  dinner-bell.  They  were 
alone,  except  for  the  sleeping  invalid  and  a  couple 
of  lascars,  who  were  coiling  ropes  on  the  deck. 

"  Marion,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  sharp  pang, 
"  how  shall  we  endure  the  next  four  weeks,  and 
how  will  it  all  end  } " 

But  Miss  Hensley  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

On  arrival  at  the  pier-head  Rex  paid  the  boatmen, 
hired  a  gharry,  and  drove  to  the  club  where  he 
was  staying.  He  had  taken  five  days'  casual: 
leave,  three  of  which  were  gone.  The  other  two 
slipped  by  all  too  fast,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  he  travelled  up  to  Cuddalore  by  the 
night  train. 

The  next  morning  found  him  absorbed  in  his 
work,  which  fortunately  was  always  interesting, 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to 
take  any  leave.  As  usual  with  his  temperament, 
the  day  passed  without  any  temptation  to  indulge 
in  vain  regrets.  By  the  broad  light  of  the  sun, 
aided  by  reason,  he  determined  to  forget  the 
gipsy  girl,  and  when  the  summer  came  he  would 
go  home  and  marry  Marion,  who  was  in  every 
way  suitable  for  the  wife  of  a  Government 
official.  But  at  night,  when  the  work  of  the 
office  was  put  aside,  his  thoughts  were  not  so 
easily  controlled.  He  fought  bravely  against 
memory  the  first  evening  after  his  arrival  home. 
On  the  second  he  was  less  severe  with  himself. 

35» 
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He  yielded  to  temptation,  and  wandered  through 
the  gateway  of  his  compound.  Instinctively  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
recovered  consciousness  after  the  attack  by  the 
dogs. 

All  was  quiet,  except  for  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  the  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  cry 
of  the  stray  sea-bird.  He  looked  towards  the 
moat,  and  wondered  if  the  boat  was  still  lying 
amid  stream.  He  felt  inclined  to  ferry  himself 
up  to  "  my  lady's  bower,"  but  dismissed  the 
thought  as  being  foolish,  considering  that  he  had 
no  light.  To-morrow  he  would  see  Brand,  and 
ask  if  he  would  sell  him  the  fittings  of  the 
chamber  ;  his  desire  was  that  the  room  might  be 
left  intact.  Then  he  wondered  idly  whether  the 
girl  had  taken  any  active  part  in  the  smuggling 
which  had  been  going  on.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  had  no  share  in  it.  Her 
crime  consisted  in  screening  the  criminals.  And 
therein  he  was  right.  Brand's  peculiar  sense  of 
honour  would  have  been  sufficient  guard  against 
"  her  ladyship  "  being  involved  in  any  difficulty 
of  that  kind.  Though  the  old  man  had  taken 
care  that  she  was  never  without  a  flask  of  the 
very  best  cognac,  in  case  of  need,  he  had  never 
allowed  either  her  dwelling  or  her  own  person  to 
affiDrd  any  aid  in  the  contraband  traffic. 

The  identification  of  the  Dilys  on  board  the 
Golcondah,   the    Miss   Tregethin    of   the    hidden 
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chamber,  and  the  gipsy  girl  of  the  glacis,  was  a 
dangerously  fascinating  occupation  for  thoughts 
that  refused  to  be  controlled.  In  which  character 
had  she  been  most  charming  ?  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  answer.  It  was  as  the  gipsy 
that  she  had  shown  her  softest  moods,  when  she 
pleaded  in  vain  for  her  foster-brother,  standing 
under  the  wheels  of  his  dog-cart,  and  when  she 
bound  his  arm  with  gentle  touch  and  tender  pity. 

Yet  the  memory  was  not  without  its  bitter- 
ness. She  had  so  manifestly  played  with  him  and 
amused  herself.  Now  she  had  thrown  him  aside, 
and  turned  with  the  irresponsibility  of  a  child  to 
a  new  toy,  in  the  shape  of  his  friend  Owen.  The 
hot  blood  flew  to  his  face  as  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him,  that  her  treatment  of  him  was 
no  more  than  he  deserved.  It  would  only  have 
complicated  matters  had  she  showed  herself  to  be 
serious  in  her  coquetry.  He  laughed,  as  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  it  would  have  been  odd 
if  he  had  appropriated  the  heiress  whom  Owen 
had  come  out  to  India  to  seek  and  to  marry. 
His  laugh  was  echoed  behind  him  in  light, 
mocking  tones.  He  started  visibly,  bewildered, 
incredulous. 

"  Looking  for  the  gipsy  girl,  Mr.  Car- 
wardine  ?  "  asked  a  well  -  remembered  voice, 
ringing  with  suppressed  merriment. 

He  caught  his  breath,  believing  for  a  moment 
that  imagination  was  playing  him  a  trick.     But  it 
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was  no  trick.  There  in  the  starlight  stood  the 
gipsy  girl,  her  eyes  shining  with  mischief  and 
delight,  in  her  maddest,  merriest,  most  fascinating 
mood.  She  was  robed  in  the  folds  of  a  gipsy 
cloth,  but  her  face  and  hands  were  unstained. 
The  English  skin  showed  pearly  white  in  the 
starlight,  and  the  colour  that  lives  only  in  the 
cheek  of  the  European  mounted  to  her  very 
brow. 

Neither  was  it  a  trick  of  the  fancy  that  filled 
in  the  next  five  minutes. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  "  he  asked 
presently,  wonderment  betraying  itself  in  his  voice. 

"  Do  the  girls  in  England  leave  the  men  they 
love  when  there  is  no  need  ?  No,  a  thousand 
times,  no  !  If  you  tell  me  that  they  do,  I  will 
not  believe  you.  Does  Miss  Hensley  leave  the 
man  she  loves  when  she  sails  on  the  broad  ocean  ? 
No,  a  thousand  times,  no  !  She  takes  him  with 
her.  Ah  !  Pearl  of  my  heart,"  she  cried, 
dropping  into  the  endearments  which  she  had 
learnt  in  her  babyhood  from  her  foster-mother. 
"  Have  no  fear  that  the  gods  are  working  ill. 
You  are  mine,  mine  alone,  and  no  one  will 
dispute  my  right,  least  of  all  the  couple  sailing 
on  the  Golcondahy 

He  listened,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  his  ears. 

"Tell  me,  how  did  you  manage  to  leave  the 
ship  ?  Surely  I  saw  you  on  board,  you  and 
your  chair." 
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She  laughed  with  the  glee  of  a  mischievous 
child. 

"  Quite  right !  You  saw  me  and  my  chair. 
I  thought  that  the  chair  would  be  a  sufficient 
blind,  if  the  suspicion  should  cross  their  minds 
that  I  might  play  them  the  same  trick  that  I 
played  my  aunt.  But  they  were  so  absorbed  in 
each  other  that  I  need  not  have  troubled.  It  was 
all  disappointingly  easy  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Brand  and  his  old  servant." 

"  So  he  befriended  you  once  again." 

"And  will  do  so  to  the  end.  But  imagine 
the  scene  there  must  have  been  when  I  was  first 
missed.  The  dear  Beast  would  think  that  I  had 
jumped  overboard.  Oh  !  I  do  hope  they 
stopped  the  ship  to  look  for  me  !  Then  they 
would  search  more  closely  in  the  cabin,  and 
discover  that  I  had  given  my  berth  to  a  poor 
governess  from  Bangalore,  who  was  longing,  just 
longing,  to  go  back  to  England,  but  had  not  the 
means.  Mr.  Brand  had  the  ticket  transferred 
that  very  morning  by  the  agents.  Then,  some 
time  after  that,  they  would  find  my  letter,  which 
I  hid  under  the  pillow  in  berth  122.  It  is  to 
Marion,  and  I  have  told  her  the  truth,  which  she 
is  to  remember  every  time  that  she  looks  upon 
my  empty  chair." 

"  And  what  is  the  truth,  beloved  ?  "  he 
whispered. 

"  Light  of  my  eyes  !    can    you  not  read  it 
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for  yourself?  It  is  the  same  story  that  Mr. 
Davenport  reads  every  time  he  looks  in  Marion's 
eyes." 

Three  months  later,  when  letters  had  been 
exchanged  and  explanations  offered — which  need 
not  be  set  down  here — a  wedding  took  place  at 
St.  John's,  Bangalore.  It  was  in  no  respect  what 
might  be  termed  a  society  function,  and  on  that 
account,  perhaps,  no  record  was  made  of  the 
number  of  bridesmaids,  nor  of  the  presents,  nor 
of  the  dresses  worn  on  the  occasion.  Yet  the 
bride  was  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy,  and  the 
bridegroom  held  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Indian  Police  Force. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  reception  in 
the  garden  of  the  little  bungalow  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  plateau.  The  golden  sunlight  and 
quivering  blue  haze  still  glorified  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  boulders,  cactus,  and  green  fields  in  that 
region  of  perpetual  summer. 

The  wedding-party  was  not  large,  but  it  in- 
cluded a  strange  gathering  of  guests.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  was  Mrs.  Myrtle,  lately  arrived 
with  her  husband  from  England.  She  wore  a 
magnificent  toilette,  which  reflected  dignity  and 
honour  upon  the  bride.  She  was  her  nearest 
relative,  and  though  aged  and  enfeebled  by  a  long 
illness,  she  was  beaming  with  happiness.  Her 
triumph  in  having  found  her  niece,  and  her  pride 
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in  the  marriage,  gave  her  new  life.  She  v/as  con- 
soled by  the  thought  that  the  strange  caprice  and 
wilfulness  of  her  niece — all  the  result  of  her 
brother's  folly  in  trusting  his  daughter  to  the  care 
of  a  wild  tribe  of  gipsies — might  have  led  to 
disastrous  results. 

Another  guest,  less  apparent,  but  none  the 
less  joyful,  was  an  old,  lame  gipsy  woman,  tearful 
and  smiling,  apologetic  and  affectionate,  proud 
yet  humble,  who  remained  in  the  back  verandah 
or  hovered  round  the  door  of  the  bride's  dressing- 
room.  Occasionally  she  was  overcome  by  fits  of 
intense  shyness,  when  she  took  refuge  behind  the 
portly  person  of  Mrs.  BuUen,  whom  she  addressed 
as  Ranee,  much  to  that  lady's  gratification. 

Mrs.  Bullen,  in  a  new  silk  cloth  and  purple 
satin  skirt,  was  resplendent  with  jewels.  Not 
content  with  her  own,  she  had  borrowed  right 
and  left,  until  her  ample  person  was  a  pyramid  of 
"  barbaric  pearl  and  gold."  A  seat  of  honour 
had  been  provided  for  her  in  the  little  drawing- 
room,  from  whence  at  a  distance  she  could  watch 
the  festivities  in  the  garden.  When  the  wedding 
cake  was  cut  she  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  cup  of 
fragrant  coffee  took  the  place  of  champagne.  Daisy, 
smiling  and  happy  in  a  white  silk  dress,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  splendour  the  "  barl-dress  "  of  grena- 
dine, acted  the  part  of  bridesmaid.  She  played 
her  part  with  grace,  and  many  ejaculations  of 
"  Oh  !  my  1  now,"  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
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hold  the  gloves  and  bouquet  of  the  bride.  Poor 
little  Daisy  had  not  been  without  her  share  of 
trouble.  The  sudden  departure  of  the  regiment 
prevented  Barnes  from  paying  the  momentous 
visit,  which  was  to  have  been  made  the  morning 
after  the  ball.  Then  came  rumours  of  Moplah 
obstinacy  and  fanaticism,  with  the  death  of  one  or 
two  men  in  the  corps.  Sleepless  nights  were 
passed,  and  many  tears  were  shed,  whilst  BuUen 
in  his  old  age  looked  on  at  a  new  aspect  of  war 
which  had  never  before  been  presented  to  his 
view.  "  That  fare  a  harder  job  to  have  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  her  sobs  than  ever  that  was  to 
hear  the  bullets  a- whizzing  about  my  head,"  he 
confided  to  Brand.  But  the  clouds  rolled  by  in 
a  few  weeks.  Order  was  restored  amongst  the 
Moplahs,  and  the  regiment  returned  to  Bangalore. 
BuUen,  at  Brand's  suggestion,  followed  it.  The 
young  Bullens  were  requiring  a  better  school  than 
Cuddalore  offered,  and  Daisy's  happiness  hung  on 
the  renewal  of  relations  with  the  gallant  corporal, 
now  promoted  to  be  sergeant. 

Foremost  in  the  revels  was  the  host,  John 
Elton  Brand,  Esq.,  who  also  played  the  part  of 
"father"  to  the  bride.  A  black  frock  coat,  a  pair 
of  grey  trousers,  and  a  silk  hat  made  him  a  for- 
midable rival  in  appearance  to  the  bridegroom 
himself.  When  he  was  first  asked  to  take  such 
an  important  part  in  the  ceremony,  the  old  man 
was  overwhelmed  with  pride  and  modesty.     Mr. 
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Myrtle  was  the  proper  person,  he  said,  to  fill  that 
position.  But  that  complacent  individual  was 
more  than  content  to  waive  all  right  to  the  honour  ; 
and  when  the  bride  renewed  her  request,  Brand 
was  almost  moved  to  tears. 

"  After  being  such  a  traitor  1  Your  ladyship 
is  too  kind  !  " 

With  glistening  eye  he  at  length  consented, 
and  having  done  so  he  realized  that  he  was  about 
to  arrive  at  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life. 

In  behaviour  and  courtliness  of  manner  John 
Elton  Brand,  Esq.,  surpassed  himself,  whilst  his 
faithful  factotum,  Ramaswamy,  in  a  turban  that 
looked  like  an  abnormally  large  turnip,  excelled  all 
past  efforts  in  the  serving  of  champagne  and  cake. 

The  company  had  gathered  round  the  bride 
with  brimming  glasses,  waiting  for  the  toast. 
Brand  stepped  forward,  glass  in  hand  to  give  it. 
He  spoke  affectionately,  but  deferentially  of  her 
ladyship,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  seeing 
how  her  friends  had  rallied  round  her.  Whilst 
he  spoke  he  rested  one  hand  on  his  hip,  pushing 
aside  the  frock  coat,  so  that  the  grey  trousers 
might  be  brought  into  view  in  all  their  splendour. 
In  the  other  hand  he  held  his  glass  of  champagne, 
which  now  and  then  he  raised,  and  gracefully 
waved  before  him  to  emphasize  his  words. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  concluded,  "  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  this  excellent  champagne 
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— it  is  not  Lumbadee  borne,  sir,  I  assure  you  ;  " 
this  as  an  aside  to  the  bridegroom.  "  I  must 
remind  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  when  we 
give  our  love  and  friendship  to  a  lady,  we  give  it 
also  to  those  whom  she  may  love.  There  is  no 
knowing  with  the  fair  sex  how  strange  the  objects 
of  their  love  may  be  ;  but  whatever  they  are,  as 
men  and  gentlemen,  we  are  bound  to  respect  their 
choice.  Her  ladyship  has  chosen  the  police. 
From  henceforth  we  must  follow  the  police,  and 
work  with,  and  not  against,  the  arm  of  the  law. 
I  ask  you  all  to  drink  to  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carwardine." 

A  chorus  of  cheers,  led  by  Sergeant  Barnes, 
followed  the  words,  and  under  cover  of  the  noise, 
Bullen  turned  to  Daisy,  who  was  thinking  of  a 
future  similar  ceremony  which  was  drawing  near, 
and  said — 

"Now,  wasn't  that  a  rare  old  masterpiece  ! 
What  I  always  say  about  Mr.  Brand  is,  that  he  is 
such  a  gentleman." 


THE    END 
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Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3J.   td.  tach  ;  post   Svo, 
illust.  bds.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  td  each. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

The  Beamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,?.  hd, 
each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  td,  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  FRED,  Barnaku. 

The  Captain's  Room,  &c. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Hakry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.   With  Frontispiece. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A,  Forestiek. 

Herr  Paulus. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  Wi(!i 
Illusts.  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  F.  Waddy. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.  With  9  lUus. 
trations  by  A  Forestier. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 

Armorelof  Lyoncssa.  With  12  Illus- 
trations by  F,  B.\RNARD. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 
With  12  Illustrations  bv  C.  Green. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotts. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 
With  12  lUustrations  by  W.  H.  Hyde. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Frontis. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  each. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  OeneratioD. 

The  Orange  Girl.  With  8  lUustrationt 
by  F.  Pegram. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  Demain-Hammond. 

No  Other  "Way.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  C.  D.  WARD. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Large  Type,  Fink  Paper  Editions,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  each  ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3J.  net  each. 

London.        |        Westminster. 

Jerusalem.  (In  collaboration  with  Prof, 
E.  H.  Palmer.) 

Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 


CHATTO  &  WIXDUS,  PUBLISHER*^, 


BBSANT  (Sir  \\a\tct)-con!inu(d. 
Popular  Editions,  ir.edium  8vo,  6,/.  cnch. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  uf  Men. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Beady-Money  Mortiboy. 
By  Cclia's  Arbour. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Orange  Olrl. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
iJorothyPorster.  |  No  Other  Way. 
Armorel  of  Lyoneaso. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  is.  itj.  each, 
XiOndon.    With  12^  Illustrations. 
MTestminster.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

\v  ALKEK,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.     With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

VValkkr,  and  118  Illustrations. 
Bast  Ijondon.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  56  Ilhistrations  by  Phil 

May,  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pe.nnell. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  M.  each. 
Fifty  Tears  Ago.    With  144  liiusts. 
The    Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room 
Plays.   50  Illus,  by  CiiRis  Hammond,  &c. 
St.   Katherine's    by  the   Tower. 

Chi;ai'  Edition  picture  cover,  i.t.  net. 
The  Culogy  of  Richard  Jefferics. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  bucUram,  6;. 
Art  of  Fiction.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  iT.net. 

BIBLIOTHECA  ROMANICA :  A 

series  of  the  Classics  of  the  Komance 
Languages ;  the  Original  Text,  with, 
where  necessary.  Notes  in  the  Text  lan- 
Ruaj;e.  Small  8vo,  single  parts,  8^.'.  net 
per  vol. ;  cloth,  single  parts,  is.  net  per 
vol.  Where  two  or  more  units  are  bound 
in  one  volume  the  price  in  wr.ipper  le- 
niains  8d.  per  unit,  ;>.,  two  cost  is.  ^d. : 
three  cost  2s. ;  (our  cost  is.  M.  In  cloth 
the  additional  cost  is  ^d.  for  the  first,  and 
id.  for  each  succeeding  unit :  i.e.,  otic 
unit  costs  IS.  ;  two  cost  is.  9d. ;  three 
2s.  6(/.;,four  3J.  3d. 

1.  Moli^re:  I.e  Misanthrope. 

2.  Mollfcre  :  I.es  Femmes  savantes. 

3.  Corneille:  Le  Cid. 

4.  Descartes:    Discours  de  la  mc- 

thode. 
5-6.  Dante :     Divina     Commedia     I.  : 
Inferno. 
7.  Boccaccio:    Decameron:   Prima 

gioriiatri. 

f.  Calderon :  I.a  vida  cs  sueiio. 

9.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne:   L'an 

2000. 

10.  Camoes:  OsLusiadas:  Canto  I.,  1 1. 

11.  Racine:  Athalic 

11-15.  Petrarca  :      Kerum      vuigarium 

(nigincnta. 
16-17.  Dante:    Divina    Commedia    II.: 

Purgatorio. 
18-20.  Tillier  :  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 
31-22.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  Seconda 

giorn^ta. 
23-24.  Beaumarchais :   Le  Barbler  de 

Seville. 

35.  Camoes:  OsLusfadas  :  Canto  III., 
IV. 


BIBLIOTHECA  Vt.OX.AT<lC\-covtinued. 
26-2S.  Alfred  de  Muasot:  Comedies  et 

Proverbi  s  :    l.i    Xuit    vciutienne; 

Andre  de!  S.t^i  > :  Ixjs  Caprices  de 

Marianne;  l'.in!.isio ;  Onnebadine 

pas  avec  I'arnotir. 
*9.  Corneille:  Horace, 
30-31.  Dante:    Divina   Commedia    III.: 

P;iradiso. 
32-34.  Prevost:  ^f;lnon  Lescaut. 
35-36.  GBuvres  do  Maltre  Francois 

Villon. 
37-39- GiiiUem  cIq  Castro:  Las  Mcce- 

dadesdclCid,  1.,  II. 
40.  Dante:  L.n  Vita  Nuova. 
41-44.  Cervantes :  Cinco  Novelas  ejcm- 

plares. 

45.  Camoes:  Os  Lusfadas:  Canto  V„ 

VI.,  VII. 

46.  Moli6pe:  L'Avnre. 

47.  Petrarca:  I  'liionfi. 

48-49.  Boccaccio :    Decameron:    Terza 

goniala. 
50.  Corneille:  Cimia. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Luf^iadas  :  Canto  VIII., 

IX.,  X. 
53-54  La  Chanson  do  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred    de    Musset :    P/cmikes 

Poesit-s. 
59.  Boccaccio :  Dscameron  :  Quarta 

g;orn;it:i. 

6o-r;i.  Maistre    Pierre     Pathelin  : 

Farce  du  XV«  siecie. 
62-63.  Giacomo  Leopardi :  Canti. 
6465.  Chateau  briar,  f' :  Ata  a. 

66,  Boccaccio  :    Dtcameron,    Qnhita 
giornatM. 

67-70.  Blaise  Pascal;  Les  Provinci.iVe. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5. 1 1:. ; 
P.  8v(),  bds.,  2s.  ;  cr.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  net. 


BINDL0S5  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  (>d.  each. 
The  ConcsEslon-hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonavantare. 
Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 
Ainslie's    Ju>Ju.     Crown  8vo,   cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  is. 


BLAKE    WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

study  by  A.  C.   SwiNliURXE.      With  a 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6.t.  net. 


BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott   8vo,   cloth,   gilt 
lop,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  jj.  net. 

BO^Dia^NTMcDTTTCX.),  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?.  fid.  each. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 
Patsey  the  Omadaun.  

BORENIUS     (TANCRED).— The 

Painters  of   VIcenza.     With  15  fuii- 
page  Plates.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth, 7^.  6d.  ntt. 


BOSSES    AND    CORBELS    OF 
EXBTER  CATHEDRAL.     By  E.  K. 

Pkideaux  and  G.  K.  Holt  Shafto. 
Wiih  numerous  Illustra'.ions.  Di^my 
8vo,  Uo'ib,  Is  Cd,  act. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BOURQET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.  Translated  by  John  Db  Villikrs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. ;  Chkap 
Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


BOYLE    (F.),    Works    by.     Post 

8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2.t.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  X<and. 
Camp  Notes.         |         Savage  Iiife. 

BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henky  Elus.  Crown 
8vo,    cloth,  7,5.  6(i, 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH). 

— SlumSiHiouettes:  Stories  of  London 
Life.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.    Dr.)  Diction- 

arie5.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  M.  each. 
TheKea  der'sHandbook  ofFamons 

Names   in    Fiction,  Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles;  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER    (Sir    DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One:    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 

TvcHO  Ukahe,  and  Keplkr. 
X<e«ter8  on   Natural   Maglo.    Witb 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BRIDGE    CATECHISM.     By   R. 

H.  Brydges.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2j.  6d.  net. 


BRIDGE  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  theExpansion  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  Intro- 
ductionbyAdm.SirCTPRlANBRiDGE.Maps 
and  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo,cloth,6^. net 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Girl 

Capitalist.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 


BROWNING'S (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  each  ;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment,  12^.  6d.  net 
each. — Also  an  Edition  in  the  St.M  ARTlN's 
Library,  post  8vo,  cloth,  21.  net  each  ; 
leather,  35.  net  each. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  E.  Fortescue  Brickdale. 

Dramatis  Personas ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  livrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  BrickdaLE. 


BUCHANAN     (ROfiERT)-co,iintued. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;    post  Svd, 

illustrated  boards,  2?.  each. 
The  Shadowy  of  the  Bisrord. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Cod  and  tlie   Man.    With  11  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Barnard. 
Lady  Kllpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  JBver. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abolard.  |  Rachel  Oqh-^. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and^e^an. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  cacli. 

Red  and  White  Heather. 

Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 

The  Shadowr  of  the  Sword. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Svrord.  Larc.e 
Type,  Fine  I'aper  Edition.  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s,  net ;  leather, gilt  edgfs, 
3t.  net.     

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert Btichax an 
and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  clcili, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.1. 


BURGESS  (OELETT)  and  WILL 

IRWIN. —  Tlie    Picaroons:    A  S.in 
Francisco  Night's   Bntertainmeut. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


BRYDEN    (H.    A.).-An    Exiled 

Scot.        With     Frontispiece    by    J.    S. 
Crompton,  R.T.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

5ani  at  Home.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards.  2j.  ;  cioth  limn,  2s.6d. 


BURTON     (ROBERT).    —   The 

Anatomy    of    Melanciioly.     With    a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  ys.  6d. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
2j.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  mivcis, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  6^.  each  ;  Cheap  Popi;- 
LAR  Editions,  medium  Svo.port  rait  cover, 
f>d.  each  ;  and  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.net  ;  lenther.  gilt  edges.  3t.m't. 


CAMERON  (V.   LOVETT).-The 

Cruise  of  tlte  'Black  Prince' 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illu^- 
trations  by  P.  Macnab,  3^,  6d.  ;  post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 


CAMPBELL  (A.  QODRIC).  — 
Fleur- de- Camp:  a  Daughter  of 
France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fit. 


RiirHAMAiM  ronRRDT^    D„«„.,iCAMPING    IN    THE    FOREST. 

BUCHANAN   (ROBERT),   Poemsj      __:  with  illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line  by 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth. 


and  Novels  by 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  eacl;  vohnne,  12^. 


Margaret  Clayton. 
3s.  fid  net. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS).— On  tlie 

Choice  of  Dcoks.  Tost  Svo,  cl'jth,  u.id. 


CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 
Alice    In    Wonderland.      With    12 

Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 

Mll.HCEXT  SoWERBY,  Large  crowu  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  3^.  W.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.    With  a  Preface 

by  W.  H.  Draper.     Post  8vo,  boards, 

IS.  net ;  leather.  2s.  net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN).— TheAd- 
ventures  of  Jones.  With  17  lUusts. 
Kcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  11.  6rf. 


CHAPMAN'S  (QEORQE)  Works. 

Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne.— Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  ?s.  6d.  each. 


CHATFI ELD-TAYLOR  (H.  C.)- 

Fame'*  Pathway.    Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  61, 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4fo.  cloth.  35.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  dd. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letter  upon 
hand-made  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 


CHESNEY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 

each. 
The  Cable-man. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 
The  Claimanc.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openinjjs. 
By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  bv 
R.  B.  WORMALD.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  "ys.' 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess':  A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Str.-»tegic  Principle. 
By  K.  IC  VouNc;  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Long  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6ii. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  AVith  Annota- 
tions by  PiLLSBURY,  Lasker,  Tarrasch, 
Steinitz.  Schiffers,  Teichmaxn,  Bar- 

DELEBEN,        BLACKBURXE,       GUNSBERG, 
TiNSLEY,  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  22  Portraits.   Edited  by 
H.  F.^Heshire.  ^^wn  Svo.  cloth,  5^. 

CLARE  (AUSTllN0rstor7es~by^ 
By  the  Rise  of  the  River.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  3t.  64. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Tideway. 
Randal  of  Randalholme. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 
and  Dreams.    Crown  3vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novela 

by.    Post  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  td.  each ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paal  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novclo  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  zr. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
■iS.  6//.  ;  post  »vo.  illustrated  boards,  a.t. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  Svo^ 
cloth,  31.  6d. 


COLBRON     (GRACE    L).  —  Joe 

Miiller,  Detective.    Crown  Svo, cloth, 
61.  [Shortly. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
—Jonathan  Swift.    Cr.  Svo,  ci.,  3^.  6,/. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),    Novels  by.     Cr.Svo,  cl., 
3s.  6ii,  eacli:  post  Svo,  iliiisid.  bds.,  2.?.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

'iba  YlUago  Comedy. 

Frances. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  t>oards,  21.  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Swoct  Anne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ^s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  2s.  6rf.  each. 

Antonina.  I  Basil.  I  HideandSeek 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Mconntone.  {  Man  and  W^lfe: 

The  Dead  Secret.    I     After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name        I      My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Miss  Finch. 

MtES  or  Mrs?  I  The  Black  Robe. 

The  Nev7  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  I    A  Rogue's  Life. 

The  Lavy  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  I  'I  Say  No." 

The  Kvll  Genius.  1  Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Love. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 

Antonina.  I    Blind  Love. 

The  W^oman  in  W^hite. 

The  Lanr  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  Nev?  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret.   I       No  Name. 

Man  and  Wife         |       Armadala. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  W^oman  in  White.  Large  Type, 
Fink  Paper  Editio.v.  Pott  Svo,  cloth, 
0\\  top.  2s.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  33,  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Large  Type  Edit. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COLOUR-BOOKS:  Topograph!- 

cal.    Large  fcap.4to,  cloth,  201.net  each. 

'Switzerland:  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  Clarknxts  Rook. 
With  56  Illustrations  In  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  James  J akdine,  and  24  in  Two  Tints. 

*Tha  Face  of  China.  Written  and 
lUus.  in  Colour  and  Line  by  E.  G.  Kemp. 

■The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Olave 
M.  Potter.  With  Introduction  by 
Douglas  Sladex,  and  lilu.strations  in  3 
Colours  and  Sepia  by  YCSHIO  Markino. 

•The  Colour  of  Ijondon.  By  W.  ]. 
LoJTIE,  F.S.A.  Introduction  by  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  F.S.A.,iand  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  by  YoSHiO  Markino. 

•The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM.  les 
AcAutMiciENs  Goncourt,  Edited  by 
Lucir.N  Descaves.  With  Introduclionby 
L.  Bt.vfeDlTE.  Translated  by  M.  D.  Frost. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  YosHio  Marking. 
The  Rhino.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
With  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  James  Jardine,  and  Two  Maps. 

•AssSsi    of    St.    Francis.     By   Mrs. 
K.GOFF.   Witti  Introduclionby  J.  Kekr 
lAWSON.   Illus.  in  Three  Colours  by  Col. 
R.  GOFF,  and  from  the  Old  Masters. 
Devon:  its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and    Coasts.      By  Lady  Rosalinu 
N'OHTIICOTE.   With  Illustrations  in  Thret- 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WlDGERY. 
The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England. 
By  Kislit  Rev,  Abbot  Gasquet.     With 
60  Illustrations  in    Three    Colours    bv 
Warwick  Coble. 
•»•  Special  Copies  on  fure  rag  paper  of 
those  marked*  may  be  had. 

Venice.  By  Beryl  de  Sklincourt  and 
M AY Sturge-Hexderson.  With  30 Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  bv  Reginald 
Barr.'vtt,  A.R.W.S.  Large  foolscap  4to, 
cloth,  los.  td.  net. 

Fiom  the  Thames  to  the  Seine. 
By  Charles  Pears.  With  40  lUusts. 
ill  Three  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Lge. 
fc.Tp.  4to,  cloth,  lis  6d.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  Hugh  de 
SiLlNCOUKT.  WithaNcteand  20  lUus's. 
in  Colour  and  Monochrome  by  YosHio 
Marking.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d.  net. 

A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.  Bv 
Yo^UiO  Makkino.  With  8  Colourtd 
and  4  Monochrome  Plates.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

In  the  Abruzzl :  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  Amv 
.\TKINS0N.    Large  crown  Svo,  c!.,  6s.  net. 

The  Barbarians  of  Ifforocco.  By 
Coi;.\T  Sternberg.  Wiih  12  lUusts.  in 
'I'hree  Colours  by  Douglas  Fox  Put, 
H.I.     Large  crov,'n  Svo,  cloth,  6.5.  net. 

The  Face  oFi  Manchuria,  Korea, 
and  Russian  Turkentan.  Written 
jind  Illustrated  by  K.  G.  Kemp.  With  24 
Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7^.  6d,  net. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch   a  Soldier.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s,  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25, 


COLT-BREAKING,  Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ss.  6U. 


COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).  — The 

Incubus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  wliom,  to 
what,  and  when  it  is  applicable. 
By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.  Crown 
Svo,  ts.  net ;  cloth,  i.r.  6d.  net. 


COMPTON  (H  ERBERT),  Novels  by. 

The    Inimitable    Mrs.    Masslng- 

ham.  Crov/n  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  Popu- 
lar EDinoN,  medium  Svo,  6d. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilful  YiTay. 
The  Quean  can  do  no  Wron^. 
To  Defeat  the  finds  of  Justice. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Geoftory  Hamilton. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela. 


CORNISH  (J.  F.).— 5our  Grapes. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Droits,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  bv  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  bv 
George  Cruikshank.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  7s.6d. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.\ 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^j.  6d.  each. 
Kls  Vanished  St6,r.  |  The  Windfall. 


CRESSWELL       (HENRY).  —  A 

Lady  of  Miarule.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Cjs. 


CRIM    (MATT).-AdventurBS  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated.boards,  2s. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tales    of     our    Coast.     By    &     R. 

CROCKErr,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold 
Frederic,  '  Q.,'  and  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  FRANK  Brakg- 
Wi-N,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31,  6U. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels 

by.      Crown    8vo,   cloth,   3?.  M.   each  ; 

post  8vo,   illustrated    boards,   zs.  each  ; 

cloth  limri.  21.  ftd.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  NeviUe. 
A  Bird  of  Passage.   {    Mr.  Jarvls. 
Diana  Barringtoni 
Tw'o  Masters.       I       Interfarenca. 
A  Family  Likenessi 
A  Third  Person.    |    Propor  Pride 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies, 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single? 

•To  tiet.' 

Crown  »vo.  cloth,  3s.  t\l.  each, 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry, 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  I  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Tei*ence;    With  6  IKusts.  by  S.  PACtrr. 
The  Cat's-paWi    With   12  Illustrations 

by  Frhii  Pegkam. 
The    Spanish    Necldace.      With  8 

lllusts.by  K.  Pegram.— Also  a  Cheap  Ed„ 

without  IlUists..  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  Od.  each  :  post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Infataation.      |    Some  One  Blse< 
I'OPULAR  Editions,  mediuT.i  Svo.  6/^  each. 
Proper  Pride.    |   The  Cat's-paw, 
Diana  Harrington. 
Pretty  Hies  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Beyond  the  Palo. 
>\  Family  Likeness. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Married  or  Single? 
1?he  Real  Lady  Hilda. 


CROSS      (HELEN     R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressinf-table.  A  Book  for 
Children  to  Paint  lu  and  to  Read,  with 
Illustrations.  Square  Svo.  boards,  it.net. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Question  of  Means. 
Opportunity.      With    Frontispiece   by 

Hilda  B.  Wiener. 


CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    AL 

MANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
the  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  Two  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 


CUMMINQ    (C.    F.    GORDON), 

Works  by.  Demy  Svo,  c'.oth,  61.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations. 
In   the   Himalayas    and  on   the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  lUustrations 
Two    Happy    Years    in    Ceylon. 

With  28  Illustrations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 

CURrOSITIES  IN  CLUBS.     By 

Ualph  Nevill.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  71.  6(i. 
net. [Preparing 

CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 

book  of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  ate.  With  408  Woodcut? 
soda  Colrd.  PUtM.  Crowa  Ire, dotb,  6«. 


DAN8Y  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

In  Crape.     Foolscap  Svo,  picture  cover, 
6ii.  ;  cloth,  IS,  net. 


DAUDET     (ALPHONSE).  — The 

Hvanseitst;     or.    Port    Salvation. 

Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3j.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  bds..  w. 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
lor  their  Sons.     Crown   Svo,ts.6J. 


DAVIDSON  (H.  C.).— Mr,   Sad- 

ler  's  Daughters.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd. 

DAVTESlDrTlvr^E.  YORKE-), 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo.  i  j.  ea.:  cl.   !  5.  bj.  ca. 
One   Thousand  Medical   Maxims 

and  Surgical  Hints.  c^. 

Nursery  Hints:  .\  Mother's  Guide. 
The    Dietetic    Cure     of     Obesity 

(Foods  for  the  Fat).  With  Chapters 

on  the  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 
Aids  to  Long  LifaTCr.  Svo.  2s. :  cl.2s.6J. 
Wine  and    Health :    How  to  enjoy 

b>  th.     Crown  8vo,  cl.ith,  Js.  6d. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.;.  (id.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  &  the  Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crusoe.     With  37  Illusts.  by  Geokub 
Cruikshank.    LargeType,  Fine  Paper 
Edition.   Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2*.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3i.  net. 

D  E  MTLLE  (JAMES).— AStranpre 

Manuscript  found  In  a  Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  ig 
Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  31.  td. ; 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.  By  Arthur  W.  Clayde.v, 
M.A.  With  IUus.Deniy8vo.cl.,l0i.6rf.  net. 
Devon  :  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  Bv  Lady  KObALi.sD 
NoRTHCOTK.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  Widgkry.  Large  fcap. 
4to.  cloth,  20.?.  net. 


DEWAR  (G.  A.  B.).-The  Airy 

Way.     Crown  Svo.  c!oth,  6s.  net. 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  Olobe.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  71.  6d. 

DICKENS      (CHARLESl,      The 

Speeches  of.    Edited  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  a  Portrait. 
Pott  Svo.  cloth.  IS.  net  ;  leather,  31.  net. 
The  Pocket  Charles  Dicliens:bein^ 

Favourite  Passages  chosen  bv  ALKRKD 
H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, doth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3j.  net         

DrctTONARIES. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  in  Fiction, 
Allusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs,  Plots,  Stories.and  Poains. 

By  Kev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Grows 
tvo,  cloth,  %t.  6d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DICTIONARIES— continued. 
A      Dictionary       of       Miracles, 

Imitative,  Ke.-ilistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By 

Kev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Familiar  Allusions.   Ey  William  A. 

and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy  8vo, 

cioth,  7j.  6d.  net. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 

Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory 

Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  7.5.  6</. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 

Historical,  and  Anecdotal.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  bs.  f>d. 
Words,    Facts,  and    Phrases:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 

of-the-Way     Matters.        By      EliezeR 

Edwards.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  dd. 


DIXON     (WiLLMOTT),    Novels 

by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  dd.  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye. 
Kinff  iHal — of  Keronsea. 


U0B60^  lAUiiTlN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  ts.  each. 
Four    Frenchwomen.     With    Four 

Portraits. 
Eighteenth    Century   Vignettes. 

In  Three  Series,  each    vs.  ;    also    KiNE- 

paper  Editions,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net 

eacli  ;  leather,  3,t.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

Otlier  Papers.      With  2  Illustrations. 
Side-walk  Studies.      With  5  Illusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palace,  and  otlier 
Papers.     VVilh  ft  Illustration-;. 


DONOVAN'      (DICK),     Detective 

stories    by.       Post    Svo,     illustrated 

boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth,  2s.  td.  each. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law^i 
Link  by  Link,    j    Caught  at  Last. 
From  Information  Received. 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Biddies  Head. 

Chronicles  of  Michael  Pane  vltch. 
Crown    il\'\    ci.,   35.  bd.    each  ;   picture  cl., 

flat  back,  2.!.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2i.  each  ;  cloth  iimp,  2s.  6rf. each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  t<t.  each. 

Deacon  Brodie  ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask. 

ayler  Tatlook,  Private  Detective. 

Cr.  Svo,  c!.,  3.r.  f)d.  ea.  ;  pict.  ci..  flat  bk.  2s.  ea. 

7he  Records  of  Vincent  Trill 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  s.t.  bd.  each  ;    post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp, 

2s.  bd.  each. 
Tracked  to  Doom; 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
A  Cetective's  TriumphSi 
'Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each;  cloth 

limp,  2s.  bd.  each. 
Wanted  1     |     The  Man.Hunter. 
Dark  Deeds.    Crown    Kvo,   cloth  limp, 

25.  bd,  \  pieture  cloth,  flat  back,  24. 


DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran'g  Money.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.5.  bd. 
DOYLB  (A.  CONAN].— Tliel^tfni 

of  flird!e.<tone.  Crown  Svo. ciOih,.^.i-.  bd. 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  Ct;NNiMGHAM.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  wiih  Portraits.  3t.  bd.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  ^7orks.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  liio- 
Rraphical  Memoir  by  Wiluam  Gifeord. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  THTorks.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I,  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II., 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  witli  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III., 
Translations  01  the   Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe's  W^orks.    One  Vol, 

Masslngcr's  Plays.  From  Gifford's 
Text.     One  Vol. 


DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Koy.  32mo,  cloth.  1.5.  ncl  fa, 

1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   Bv  E.  V.  Lucas. 

2.  Mrs.  Turner's  Cautionary 
Stories. 

8.  The     Bad     Family.      By     Mrs. 

I'EWVICK. 

<.  The  Story  of  Little  B!ack 
Sambo.  By  Helen  Bannerman. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  Thomas 
Cobb. 

7.  A  Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  Nellie  Benson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R.  MOK- 
SELL.     Illustrated  ui  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.  By  Thomas 
Cobb. 

10.  A  Horse  Bock.  By  Mary  Tourtel. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henky  Mayer  and  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  Ethel  Bicknell. 
Vfc'ith  Pictures  in  colours  by  Carton 
Moore  Park. 

19.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  Eleanor 

R.\PER. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  Honor 
C.  Apple  I  ON.     lllustralitd  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.   Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little  IVhlte  Barbara.  By 
Eleanor  March.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks  and  his  'Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  Appleion. 
lilus.in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  Appleton. 

21.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mary 
TOURTEU     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 

H.  CkOSLAND.     lllus.  bv  J,  R.  MONSELL. 

23.  Three  Little  Goblins.    By  M. 

G.  Tac.gart.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter.    UlUM.  in  colours  by  ROTH  CoBB. 

23.  Llttlp  Yellow  Wang-lo.    By  M. 

C.  iiEl.L.     llla.stratcd  ju  cojours. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


DUiMPY    BOOKS— cflvihiutd. 
£8.  The    Sooty    Man.       Bv    E.    B. 

MaOvINNiiM  and  Edem  Coyiiee.     Illus. 

30.  Rosallna.     Illustrated  in  colours  by 

JKAN  C.  AI!CIIER. 

31.  Sammy  and  tbe  Snarlywlnk. 

lUustrateu  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 
MAN AfLT. 
33.    Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 

Richard  Hunter.  Illus.  by  Kuth  Coj^b. 
3*.  The  Xiittle  Soldier  Book.    By 

Jessie  Pope.    Illustrated  in  colours  by 

Henry  Maykr. 
35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.     By 

C.  Aubrey  Mooke. 
3a  Ten   Little  Higier   Boys.     By 

Nora  Cask. 

37.  HumptyDampty'sIjlttlaSon. 
By  Helkx  R.  Cross. 

38.  Simple  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 
Cross,     lllu'stratecl  in  colours. 

39.  The  Little  Frenchman.  By 
Ede.m  Coybee.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
IC  I.  Fricero. 

40.  iho  Potato  Book.  By  Lily 
Schokield.     Illustrated  in  colours. 


DUNCAN (5ARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.     Or.  8vo,  clotli,  7^.  6d.  each. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    in 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
An   American   Girl    In   London. 

With!-^o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.TOwtc^hnd. 
The    Simple    Adventures    of   a 

Memsahlb.    With  37  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. 
Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations. 

DUTT  (ROMESH  C.).— England 

and     India :      Progress    during    Uue 
Hundred  Years.     Crown  .?vo,  cloth,  2s. 


DYSON    (EDWARD).  —  In    the 

Roarinz  Fifties.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6{. 


EDWARDE3    (Airs.      ANNIEj, 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of    Honour.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  zi. 
Archie    Lovell.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

?.?.  b(i.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint.and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6.-^. 


EQERTON     (Rev.      J.     C.).- 
Sussex    Folk   and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  55. 


EQQLESTON         (EDWARD).- 

Roxy.     Post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  is. 


ENGLISHMAN    (An)   in  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Vlrorum  (15 15- 15 17).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Introduction,  Notes. 
&c..  by  F.  G.  Stokes.  (Edition  limited 
to  500  copies.)  Royal  Svo,  buckratti, 
1  J».  net. 


EVERYMAN :       A       Morality. 

With  Il.ustrations  by  AijiJRosE  Dudley, 
Printed  on  pure  rag  paper.  Fcap,  410, 
decorated  clolh,  red  top,  zs.  bd.  net 

EYES,    Our:    How    to    Preserve 
Them.    By  JOHS   BROWNING.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth.  If. 


FAIRY       TALES       FROM 

TUSCANY.  By  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
TON.  Square  i6mo.  cioth,  with  Frontis- 
piece, ij.  re'. 


FAMILIAR  ALLUSIONS:  Mis- 
cellaneous Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Scats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C  G.  Whekler.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  7i.  fid.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  IVlen.     By  S.  A.  Bent,  A.M. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  71.  6d. 

FARADAYTmICHAEL),  Works 

by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  4J.  bd.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.C.S.   'With  numerous  Iilusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Mature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  bv  Willia.m  Crookes, 
F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskin 

as    a     Reiis:ious    Teaclier.      Square 
i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  is.  nrt. 


FARRER    (J.   ANSON).— War: 

Three  Es.savs.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u.  6rf. 


FENN  (O.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  w.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
'Stritness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Titter  Lily. 
The  Whito  Virgin. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  -^s.  dd.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
Tbe  Case  of  Allsa  Cray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Blaok  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  tbo  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceramonlea. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
Tbe  Man  -A-ith  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Mans  IfiTlfe. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok. 
Black  Snadovrs. 
The  Cankerworm. 
80  Like  a  Woman. 


A  Crimson  Crime.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
ji.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Sto,  64, 
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FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of,  with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
Twelve  Hundred  Novels,  sent  free 
by  Chatto  &  WiNDUS  upon  application 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Xreasurj'.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With 
267  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Witliyford.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour,  and  5  Plates  in 
sepia  by  R.  H.  Bltcton. 

The  hand  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  G.  D.  Armour^ 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6U. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.        |     Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy- five  Brooke  Street. 
Samuel  Foote:  a  biography.    With  a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth,  12.5.  6d.  net. 


FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

PoRUIar  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  j;  Ellard  Gorb,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations,  A  New 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  giving  the 
results  of  Recent  Discoveries.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth,  Ids.  6(i. 


FLORENCE  PRESS    BOOKS.— 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designed 
by  Herbert  P,  Horxe,  see  special 
Prospectuses. 


FLOWER  BOOK  (The).  By 
Constance  Smkdley  Armfield  and 
Maxvvkll  Armfield.  Itarge  fcap  4fo, 
cl.,  71.61i.net  ;  parchmcnt.gilt.  i2s.f>tl.net. 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

—Dumb.     Crown  8vo  cloth,  3s.  6/1. 


FRANCILLON   (R.    E.).  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

One  by  One        I     A  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadovr. 

Ropes  of  Sand.    With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Romances  of  the  Lavr. 

King  or  Knave  ?  |     Olympla. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBI- 
TION Illustrated  Peview  (The). 
1908.  Profusely  illustrated.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Dumas,  Folio,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.net. 


FREDERIC  (HAROLD),    Novels 

by.       Post    8vo,    cloth,    31.  6d.   each; 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Beth's  Brother's  Wife, 
The  Iiawton  Oirl. 


FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).— John 

Thorndyltc'a  Cases.  Illustrated  by  H. 
M,  Brock,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


FRENCH  VERSE:     LA    LYRE 

D' AMOUR.       With   Notes  by  C.    B. 

Lewis,  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Small  crown  8to.  cloth,  5s.  net.  [Short h. 


FRY '5     (HERBERT)     Royal 
Quide  to   the    London    Charities. 

Edited     by    JOHN     LANK.       Published 
Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


GARDENING  BOOKS.     PostSvo, 

1.5.  each  ;  cloth,  l^.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse.    By  George  Glennv. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom 

and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden,  By  To.m 
Jerkold.      Post  8vo.  cloth,  IS.  net. 

Sir  W^UUam  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Splourns  ;  with  other 
G.irden  Essays.  Eciited  by  A.  FORBts 
SIEVEKING,  F.S.A.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Small  8vo,  boards,  is.  6d.  net ;  quarter 
vellum,  2s.  6d.  net;  three-quarter  vellum, 
Ss.  net. 


GAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 

The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Transited  by  JOHN  DE  VlL- 
LIERS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Stanley  Wood,  3*.  6d. ;  picture 

cloth,  fiat  back,  z.t. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  MJi. 

A  Conspiracy  under  the  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  George  Cruikshaxk, 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6^. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Robin  Gray.  |  The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Tarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queeu  of  the  Meadcar. 
1  or  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  W^ill  the  W^orld  Say? 
For  the  King.       |   A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green^ 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.    |    Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.   |    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2j. ;  PopoLAR  EDITION,  medium 

8to,  6d, 
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CllATTO  S:  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


GERARD(DOROTHEA).-A  Queen 

of  Curds  and  Cream.  Cr.Svo.  cl  .y.ixi. 


GIBNEY    (50A1ERVILLE).  - 

Sentenced  I     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  it  f<'i. 


GIBSON     (L.     5.),    Novels    by. 

Ciowri  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6rf.  each. 
Tho  Freemasons.  |  Burnt  Spicea. 

Ships  of  Desire. 

KAe   Freemasons.       Cheap    EAlition. 
picture  cover,  is.  net. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke,  CostermonKer.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2s. 


GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.  In  3  Scries.  Fink-Papek  Editio.n, 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  VVicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Enjjajjed  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  DanI  Druce — Tom  CobLi 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'- The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Seriics  contains :  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Gulldenstern — Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Euddifiorc 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon 
doliers — The  Mountebanks— Utopia, 

Ei^t  Orlffinal  Comlo  Operas 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Two  Series, 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  2j.  (>d.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe  —  Patience  —  Prin- 
«ess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Serirs  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Grand  Duke — The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard — His  Excellency — Utopia. 
Limited — Ruddij;ore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Weddinq. 

Tlie  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  l>ay 
in  the  Year,  Compiled  by  A.  Watson. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON^,  Novels 

by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3^.  6J.  each. 
Knitters  in  the  Siin. 
The  IVealth  of  Mallerstang. 
AnAngel's  Portion.  |  BaHol  Garth 
The  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  HCMK  XlSBET. 

The  Fossiclier:  .\  Romance  of  M.ish- 
onaland.  Two  llKists.  by  Hu.\lE  Xisbet. 

A  Fair  ColoniBt.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Golden  Rook.  With  Frontispiece 
bv  staxi.kv  Wood. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  12  IIIu.sts. 

Uax  Thornton.  With  8  Illustrati'.>ns 
by  J.  S.  Ckompto.v,  R.I. 


GLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  in  Qarden  and  Oreenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo.  is.  :  cl..  is.  tU. 


GODWIN   (WILLIAM).  —  Lives 

of  the  Necroaiancera.  Post  8vo,  cl..  21. 


QOLDENft.TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  liest  Authors.  By 
Theodore  Taylor.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  •«.  6,1. 


GOODMlAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  3t.  f<,/. 


GORDON  (SAMUEL).  —  The 
Perry  of  Fate:  a  Tale  at  Russian 
Jewry.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6£^ 

goreTj.  ellardTf^r.a.s.).— 

Astronomical  Curiosities ;  Facts  and 
Fallacies,     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

GRACE    (ALFRED   A.).— Tales 
ot  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3j.  (W. 

GREEKS   AND    ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  By  Ern.st  Guul  and  W. 
Ko.NER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HL'EKKEk. 
With  545  Illusts.     Demy  Svo,  cl..  71  ()U, 

GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE); 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  61.  eacli. 
The  Millionaire  Baby. 
The  Woman  In  thw  ft^covei 
The    Amethyst    Hox.     Crown   Svo, 

cloth,  3.S.  6d. 

QREENWOOb  (JAMES).— the 
Prisoner  In  the  Dock.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. 


GREY    (Sir    GEORGE). —The 

Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  James 

MlI.NK.     Crown  8vr>.  Vm.';ram   f-s 


GRIFFITH  (CECIL;.— Corlnthia 

Marazion.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jj.  M. 

QRIFFiTHS  (Major  A.). —No.  99! 

and  Blue  Blood.     Ciown  8vo.  cloth,  2?. 


GUTTENBERG     (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Neither  Jeiiir  nor  Greeic, 
The  Power  of  the  Palmist. 

GYP.  —  CLOCLO.     Translated  by 

Nora  M.  St^th*m.     Cr.  Svo.  cl..  If.  6,/. 


HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Co  Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap. 
4to.  cloth.  6s. 


HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,    Weakness,   and    Disease. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J, 
Pixcrs.     Crown  Rvo.  is.  ■  cl  ith    15.  6ti. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Mev/  Symbols. 
Legenda  of  the  Morrosr. 
The  Serpent  Play. 
Uaiden  I^csitasy.    Small  4to,  clotb,  8j. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S   LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
lions  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Ckqik- 
KHA.vK,  Maclise,  Gilbert,  and  Harvey. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  td.  


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
2?iie  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6rf. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  each. 
Bureka.  I   Hernando. 


HALLIDAY   (ANDREW).- 

Every-day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  

HAMILTON  CCOSMO),  Stories 

by. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible; 

and  Through  a  Keyhole.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3.t.  bd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs,  eachi 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c. 
Plain  Brown. 


HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  loo  Facsimiles. 
By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post 
8vo,  half-cloth.  2!t.  td. 

HAPSBURGSTnTe'Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.  W.  GiLnAKT-SMITH.  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  Sj.ntt. 


HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.5.  bd.  each. 
The  Lesser  Evil. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
A  Butterfly. 

HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
31.  W.;  illustrated  boards,  21.;  cloth 
limp,  2s.  td.  Also  the  FiNK  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  ji.  net :  and  the  Cheap 
Edition,  medium  8vo,6(i. 


HARKINS  (E.  F.).— The  Schem- 

era.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (is 


HARRIS    (JOEL    CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 
Uncle  Remus.    With  9  Coloured  and 

50  other  Illustrations  by  J.  A.Suephekd. 

Pott  4to.  cloth,  Cilt  top,  (is. 
Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.    With 

8  Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 

J.A.Shepherd.   Imperial i6mo, cloth, 6j. 


HARTE'S     (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Volnmes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (td.  each. 
VoU       I.  COMPLETE     Poetical    and 
Dramatic  Works,  With  Port. 
„        II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp- 
Bohemian  Papers— American 
Legends. 
„      III,  Tales    ok    the   Argonauts- 
Eastern  Sketches. 
„       IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
„        V.  Stories  —  Condensed  Novels. 
VI.  Tales  of  thb  Pacific  Slopk. 


HARTE  CRWal)— continued. 
Vol.  VII.  TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie. 
„    VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 
„       IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparkl. 
„        X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  IVorks  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  td. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  4.5.  6d. 

In  a  Hollovr  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Maruja.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td. ;  post 

8vo,  picture  boards,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  td. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  25.  net  ea. ;  leather,  3.7.  net  ea. 

Mliss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  &c. 

Condensed  Novels. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail. 

Under  the  Redtwoods. 

From  Bandhiil  to  Pine. 

Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 

Trent's  Trust. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
ilhislrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illus- 
trations by  Stanley  I..  Wood. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 

59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 

Salomy  Jane.  With  Coloured  and 
'I  inted  Illustrations  by  Harrison 
FiSHER  and  Arthur  I.  Keller. 

Susy.  With  2  lUusts.  bv  J.  A.  Christie. 

The  Bell-Rlnger  of  Angel's,  &c. 
With  3C)liiusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 

Clarence:  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Good.man. 

Barker's  Xiuck,  &c.  With  39  Illustra- 
tionsby  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford.  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  '  Slxcelslor.' 

With  Frontis.  bv  ].  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.  With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

Condensed  Novels.    New  Series. 

Three    Partners;    or.    The     Big 

Strike    on    Heavy    Tree   Hill. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  Gui.lCH.    Also 

a  POPULAR  Edition,  mt- dium  Svo,  td. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each  ;  picture  cloth. 

fiat  back,  2s.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A  Prot£g6e  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Bally  Doivs,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations 
by  VV.  D.  Almond  and  others. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

Iiuck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sen- 
sation Novels  Condensed.  Also 
in  picture  cloth  at  same  price. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Califomian  Stories. 
Post  Svo,  illiis.  bds.,  2j.  each ;  cloth,  2s.  fid.  each. 

Flip.  I  A  Phyllis  of  the  Siarraa. 
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CIIATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HAWEIS(Mrs.  H.  R.).  Books  by. 

Ttae  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  iuusua- 

tions.    Post  8vo,  u.  ;  cloth,  ij.  Cd. 
Chancer  for  Schools.   With  Frontis^ 

piece.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 
Chancer   for   Children.      With   f 

Coloured     Plates     and    30    Woodcuts 

Crown  4to,  cloth,  j^  6ii. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Ameri- 
can Humorist5:  Washlngtox 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
WARD,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.';. 


HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  Cd. 

each;  post 8vo.Ulustratedboards,2i. each. 
Garth.        I     Bllice  Quentin. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dust.    Kour  Illusts 
Beatrix  Randolph.  Wiih  Four  Illusts 
D.  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 
Ihe  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35,  6d.  each. 
Sebastian  Stroma 

E/ove— or  a  Kama. 

Miss  Cado^a.    Illustrated  boards,  2s. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  |  Mara. 

Ibo  Endless  Heritage.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  js.  6d. 


HELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

de  Blron.      Crown  8vo,   cloth  3.5.  td. ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rnjnb,  the  Juggler.   Post  8vo,  clot; 

3i.  6d. ;  iliuj-trp.ted  boards,  25. 
Crown  avo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndytee'0  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatlia 

Pagfe.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.;.  6<f. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE  L.).— 

Junia.     Crown  Svo,. cloth,  6*. 


HERMAN  (HENRY).-A  Leading 

Lady.     Post  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 


HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  tlie 

Detective.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  od.; 
picture  cloth,  flat  baclc,  2s. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards.  2s. 
The    Common    Ancestor.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  Od. 


HINKSON    (H.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
Fan  Fitzgerald.  I  Silk  and  Steel. 


HOEY    (Mrs.    CASHED.— The 

LrOver's  Creed.      Crown   Svo,    cloth, 
2s.  6d. 


HOFFMANN    (PROFESSOR).- 

King  Koko.    A  Magic  Story.    With  25 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ij.  net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

33y  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  John 
Watson,  Jane  Baklow,  Mary  LovErr 
Cameron,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 
Lange,  J.  w.  Graham,  J.  H.  Salter, 
Phcebe.'^llen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers 
Vine,  and  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  f<d. 


HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A.), 

Books  by.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6i. 
net  each. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture- 
making.  With  Pholoj^ravure  Frontis- 
piece. 

Motes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 

With  II  ostri^iions. 


HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL). 
The  Autocrat  of  the  BreaidraLEt- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  c.ilt  top,  2s,  net.j  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


HOOD'S    (THOMAS)    Choice 

Works  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  bd. 


HOOK'S    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Eons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoa.xes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  dd. 


HOPKINS  (TIQHE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3i.  6d.  each. 
'Tvrlxt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nngents  of  Carrioonna. 
Nell  Halfenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 
For  Freedom. 


HORNE  (R.  HENQ  1ST).— Orion. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  7j. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Lord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 

Israel  Ranki    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


HORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  bd.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope. 
Stlngaree.  |  A  Thief  in  the  Night. 


HUEFFER(FORD  MADOX).— A 
Call :  The  Tale  of  Tv/o  Passions, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The   Outlaw 

of  Iceland.    Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell.  Crown  Svo,  clotli,  35.  6d. 
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HUME   (FERGUS),  Novels  by. 

The  Lady  From  Nowhere.   Cr.  8vo, 

cloth,  3t.  6d.:  picture  cioth,  flat  bade,  2s. 

The  Millionalro  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  3.5.  6il. 
The  TBTheeling  Light.     Crown  3vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  Cxi. 


HUNQERFOKD    (Mrs.),    NoveJs 

by.     Crown  8\'0,  cloth,   3.5.   6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,   illustrated    boards,  2,5.   each ; 

cloth  liinp,  zs.  6d.  each. 
The  Professor's  Experiment. 
Lady  Vomer's  Flight. 
Lady  Patty.        |    Peter's  Wife. 
The  Red-House  Mystery. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
A  Maiden  AH  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.  |        A  Modern  Circe. 

In  Durance  Vile.    |  April's  Lady. 
The  Three  Graces.  |  Mora  Creina. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.     |   Lovice. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  Popular 
EditiO.V,  medium  8vo,  6d. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,?.  6d. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory of  tbe  Jews  In  England.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Views  and  2  Maps. 
IJemy  Svo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  by.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  .i^ilt 
top,  2s.  net  each ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3j.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

The  Charm  of  Paris. 


INCH  BOLD  (A.  C.).— The  Road 

of  No  Return.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  T.t.  6rf. 


INMAN  (HERBERT)  and 
HARTLEY  ASPDEN.-The  Tear  of 
Kalee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


INNKEEPER'S       HANDBOOK. 

Bv  J.  Trevor-Davies.    Cr.  Svo,  cl„  2s. 

rRVINQ  IWASH  INQtON);:^OId 

Christmas.    Square  i6ino,  cloth,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 

the  Queen's  Hounds.  Cr,  Svo,  cl.  is.6d. 
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JAMES   (Q.   W.).  —  5cf aggies: 

The  5tory   of  a  Sparrow.     With  6 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2,!.  6d. 

JAMESON  ( W I  LLT A M).— My 

Dead  Self.     Post  .Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JAPP    (Dr.    A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Poi^t  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  (xl. ;  Lakge  Typp:,  Fink  Paper 
Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net.  Also  a  New 
EniTlON,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
net  ;  parchment,  7?.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  PostSvo,  cloth,  2s.  6rf.: 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition',  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3.5.  net  Also  a  New  Edition-, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Ruth 
Dollman,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  s's.  net  ; 
parchment,  is.  6d.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. ;  Largs 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo,  cl., 
gilt  top,  2s,  net ;  leather,  gilt  edgci,  3s. net. 
Also  a  New  iioiTION.  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  RuTH  Dollman, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net ;  parchment, 
7s.  6d.  ntt. 

The  Pocket  Richard  Jefferles: 
Passages  chosen  by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 
i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather, 
gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 

land.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Ber- 
nard Partridge.    Fcap.  4to,  is. 


JERROLD    (TOM),     Books   by. 

Po.st  Svo,  IS.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  e.ich. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.     Post 

Svo,  cloth.  IS.  net. 


JOHNSTON   (R.).— The  Peril  of 

an  Empire.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

joTiES~  (WiXTliam;     F.S.A.)T 

— Finger-Rin|[  Lore:  Historical, 
Legendary,  Anecdotal.  Witli  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols,  crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3s.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Work5  of.  Translated  by  Wiluam 
Whiston.  Containing  *  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  and  '  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-cloth,  12s.  6d. 


KEATING  (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6f. 
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CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


KEMPLINQ  (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poet.s  Royal  of  BnglanU  and  Scot- 
land :  Original  l-'oems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  6  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
(is.  net ;  vellum,  7^.  td.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  The  Kixg's  Classics  (No.  39). 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 

Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 
.Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards. 
2^. ;  cloth,  2x.  6d. 


KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 

A  History  of  Babyionia  and  A.ssyria 
from     Prehistoric    Times    to     the 
Persian    Conquest.        With     Maps. 
Plans,  ;ind  Illusirations  after  the  princi- 
pal Monumtnls  of  the  I'eriod.    In  3  vols, 
royal  8vo,    cloth.     Each    volume  sepa- 
rately, 185.  net ;  or  per  set  of  3  volumes, 
if  ordered  at  one  time,  £2  los,  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad :  An  account  of  the   Early 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy.  {Ready. 
„  II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the    Foundation   of   the    Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 

[Pteparinz 

„III.— A  History  of  Assyria  from 

the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 

Nineveh  before  the  Medes,  B.C.606. 

{Preparing 


KING    (R.   ASHE),   Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
'The  ViTearlng  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slavei     |      Bell  Barry. 

A  Draisn  Game.    Crown  8vo.  clotli. 
Zs.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


KING'S    CLASSICS     (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I,  Gollaxcz. 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  papier,  i6mo, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net  each  ;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  2s.  6d.  net  each ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  5*.  net  each. 

Volumes  now  in  course  of  publication: 
S5i  vrine.    Women,    and    Son^: 

Medioeval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
bv  John  Addikgton  Symoxds. 

36,  37.  George  Fettle's  Potite  Pal- 
lace  of  Pettle  his  Pleasure. 
Ediitd  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ.     2  vols. 

38.  Walpble's  Castle  of  Otranto. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  Spurokon. 

38.  The  Poets  Royal  of  Bngland 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poems  by 
Jungs  and  other  Koy.-il  and  Noble 
Persoas,  collected  and  edited  by  W. 
Bailey  KEurw.\a. 


KINO'S    CLASSICS   {Thty-ccntinued. 
40.  Sir   Thomas    More'a    Utopia. 

Edited  by  KoBtKT  Steele,  F.S.A. 
fil.tCnaucer's    Xiegend    of    Good 

^  Women.  In  Modem  English,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

<2.  Snrlft'a  Battle  of  the  Books. 
EMited,  with  Notes  and  Introduciuju,  by 
A.  Guthkelch. 

13.  Sir  William  Temple  npon  the 
Gardens  cf  Epicurus,  with 
other  17th  Csntury  Garden 
Essays.  Edited,  with  Naies  and  intro- 
duction, by  A.  FoRtoES  Sieveki.vg.F'.S.A. 

44.  The  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  -.  together  with  A 
Spiritual  Consolation  and 
other  Treatises  by  John  Fishek, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Edited  by  Daniel 
O'Connor. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
ironi  the  old  French  by  Mrs. Croslaxd, 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Bkandi.v. 

46.  Dante's  Vita  Nuova.  The 
Italian  text,  with  Dante  G.  Kossetti's 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notts  bv  Prof.  H.  OsLSXER. 

47.tChaucer's  Prologue  and 
Minor  Poems.  In  viodem  English, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

4S.iChaucer's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.  In 
modern  English,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W,  W.  Skkat. 

49.  Mrs.  Gashell's  Cranford.  With 
Introduction  by  R.  Brimley  |ohxson. 

SO.fPearl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a 
Modern  Rendering  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  I.  GOLLAXCZ. 

51,52.  King's  Xietters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  theoriginal,^ 
by  Robert  Steele,  F.S.A.     [Preparitig 

53.  The  English  Correspondence 
of  Saint  aoniface.  Translated  and 
t-dited.with  an  Intnxiuctorv  Sketch  of  t!ie 
IJie  of  St.  Boniface,  by  EDWARD  Kvi.ie, 
M.A.  {Preparing 

56.  The  Cavalier  to    his    Iisdy : 

.Seventeenth      Century      Love      ;;or.gs. 
Edited  by  F.  SinowfCK. 

67.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred. 
Edited  by  L.  C.  JaNK,  M.A. 

68.  Translations  from  the  Ice- 
landic.   By  Rev.  W.  C.  Grekn,  M.A. 

69.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benet.  Trans- 
laed  by  Kight  Ki-v.  ABnor  Gasquet, 

60.  Daniel's '  Delia '  and  Drayton's 
'  Idea.'  Edited  by  Arl'xdell  Esdaile, 
M.A. 

81.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of 
True  Lovers.  A  Romance  of  the 
Court,  by  CHRISTINE  DE  PiSAN, 
translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Ai  ICE  Kemp-Welch. 

62.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Transi:<ted, 
from  the  Middle  French  MSS.,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Aucg 
Kemp-Welcr, 
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KING'S  CLASSICS  (rhe)-c«rtntued. 
63.  The  Chatelaine   of  Vergi.     A 

Romance  of  the  Court,  translated  from 
the  Middle  French,  by  Alice  Kemp- 
Welch,  with  Introduction  by  L. 
Brandin,  Ph.D.,  and  with  the  original 
Text,  Edition  Raynaud. 

Earlier  Volumes  in  ike  Series  are— 
1.  The  Love  of  Books  (The  Pbilobiblon). 
?.  •Six   Dramas    of     Cnlderon   (FitzOenild'B 
Transiatioi!).    (Doulile  vol.) 

3.  Chronicle  of.IoceUn  of  Brsikelond. 

4.  Tlie  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  Eikon  Bapjliki'. 

6.  Kings'  Letters  :  Alfred  to  th«  coming  o' 

the  Tudora. 
T.  Kings'  Letters  :   From  the  Tndor*  to  the 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  VIII. 
8.  tChaucf  rs  Knight's  Tale  (Prof.  8KRAT). 
».  +ChHucrr'sMr\n  of  Law's  Tale  (Prof.SKBAT). 

10.  tch.incer's  Prioreps's  Tale  (Prof.  Skkat). 

11.  The  Komanfip  of  Fulke  jritzwarine. 

12.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

la  Evelyn's  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphin, 

14.  Barly  Lives ot  Dante. 

15.  The  Falstaff  Letters. 

1«.  Polonius.    By  Euwaed  FitzGirali), 

17.  Mediaeval  Lore. 

18.  The  Vision  of  Piers  the   Plowman   (Prof. 

Skf.at). 

19.  TlieGiilfs  Hornbook. 

10.  •The  Nun's  Kule,  or  Ancren  Riwle.  (Double 
vol.). 

IL  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

12.  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne- 

23.  Cicero's  '  Frientlshij>,'  'Old  Age,"  and 
'Bci>>io's  Dream.' 

24  'Wordsworth's  Prelude.  (Double  vol.) 

55.  The  Defence  of  Guenevere. 

ill,  27.  Browning's  Men  and  Women. 

28.  Poe's  Poems. 

20.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

80.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 
31.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
fi2.  Charles  Rc-ade's  Peg  Wrffington. 

33.  Th'/  Household  of  Sir  Thunms  More. 

34.  Sappho :  One  Hundred  Lyrics.     By  Bliss 

CaumaX. 

*  Numbers  3,  20,  and  24  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Double  Price. 

t  TheOhnucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  50,  may  be  had 
in  stilt  paper  rovers  at  l.«.  neteuch. 


KINQ'5      LIBRARY       FOLIOS 

(The). 
The  MirrouF  of  Vertno  In  'BTorld- 
ly  Greatnea,  or  The  Ltfe  of  Sir 
^.'homas  More,  Knight.    By  his 

son-in-law,  William  Koi'ek.  lo^.  td. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Elkon  Basllike.the  PortPalctaro 
of  His  Sacred  Majestie  in  biij 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 
ICdiied  by  Edward  Almack,  t.SA. 
£i  IS.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Golding'a  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W,  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Liit.D.  £l  lis.  td. 
net. 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  Gkxekal  Editok.  In  four 
volumes  at  £^  ^s.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued  ;  III.  at  Press;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 
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KING'S    LIBRARY    QUARTOS 

(The). 
The    Alchemist.     By   Bex   Jonson. 

Edittd  by  H.  C.  Hart.     $s.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vcllinn,  f.i  IS.  net. 
The  Gull's  Hornbook.    By  Thomas 

Dekkek.     Ediied  by  U.  B.  McKkrrow. 

5j.  net  ;  Japancfe  vellum,  los.  6d.  net. 
The  Beggar's  Opera,    liy  John  Gav. 

Ediied  by   Hamji.ion    MacLeod.     5,5. 

net ;  Japanese  vellum,  los.  6d.  net. 


KISCH   (MARTIN  S.).— Letters 

andSketche^  fromNorthernNlgerla. 

With    numerous    Illustrations.      Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM   and 

EDWARDS —  The  Patient's  Va<te 
Mecum:  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  avo, 
cloth.  Is.  bd. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Work*  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R,  H.  Shepherd.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pij;.'  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  bd. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
EiNE  Paper  Editio.n,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  fiilt 
top,  2.5.  net:    leather,  pilt  edjjes,  3.?.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE). —The 

President  of  Boravia.Cr.  8vo,  cl.  3.?.  6d. 


LANE    (EDWARD   WILLIAM). 

—The  Thousand  and  One  Nig-hts, 

commrmly  called  in  England  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 
With  P.'-eface  by  STANLEY  Lane-Poole. 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  245.  (yd. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical     Hints    for     Art     Students: 

Drawing,  Composition,   Colour.      With 
illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  3i.6rf.net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER).— The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  ts. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.     With 
12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cl.,  5,?.  net. 


LEHMANN      (R.     C).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Younj;  Shooters. 

Crmvn  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).— Carols  of 

Cockayne.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  5.?. 


LEITH    (MRS.  DISNEY).— The 

Children  of  the  Chapel.f^^  Including 
a  Mor.iltty  Way,  The  Pllgrfmagre  of 
Pleasure,  by  A,  C.  SwinbOrse. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


LELAND  (C.  Q.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  l^epairlng.     With  Dia- 
grams,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
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CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LEPELLETIER   (EDMOND). — 

Madame  Sans-Qene.  Translated  by 
John  de  Villif.rs.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
3j.  tii.  ;  illustrated  boards,  z$.  ;  POPULAR 
Edition,  tneduim  8vo,  6d. 


LEYS  (JOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,21. 
A  Sore  Temptation.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6^. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.   )    The  Jaooblte. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Jndah  Pyecroft,  Puritan. 
The  Story  of  Leah. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN).  Works  by. 

Crowa  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  eacli ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated board's,  2s.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Lieam  £>undaa. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    12  Illusts. 

The  One  Too  Many, 

Under  wrhlch  Lord  ?    With  12  IHusts. 

'  My  Love.'    |     Sowing  the  Wind. 

Paston  Carev7.    I   Dulcio  Bverton. 

\Yith  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octavo  of  Friends.  Crcwn  Svo, 
cloth,  3^.  Od. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  Cheap  Edition, 
pt>st  8vo,  cloth,  1.1.  net. 

Patricia  KembaU.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo,  td. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE),  NoveU  by. 

Crown  Svo, cloth,  (is.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Borning  Bush. 
A  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 

IS/iorHy. 


LORIMER    (NORMA).— The 

Pas:an  Woman.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6./. 


LUCAS    (ALICE).  —  Talmitdic 
Legend5,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  Svo,  half-parchment,  is.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  v.).    Books  by. 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

flther  Stories  for  Children,  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A,  H.  Bucklaxd,  and 
Coloured  End-P.ipers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Bedkord.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.' 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
I  With  ColouredTitle-page,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. Hy  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Elizabkth 
Lucas.     Pott  410.  cloth,  Cs.  net. 

The  Flamp,  and  other  Stories. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


LUCY    (HENRY   W.).— Gideon 

Fleyce.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 

tory  of  Gnf  land.  Large  Type.  Finb 
Pai'KK  Edition,  in  5  vols,  p'-.tt  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2.S,  net  per  voL  ;  leather, 
Cilt  cdfes,  3.t.  net  per  vol. 


McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  tlooksby. 
The  Beign  of  Queen  Anne.   Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  24J. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and   of   William    the   Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  i2s  e:ich. 

A  History  of  Our  Ovm  Times 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1S80.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  cloth, 
I2S.  each.— Also  the  POPULAR  Edition, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  JUBILEE  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  ys.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Oivn  Times, 
Vol.  v.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.  12s.;  crown  Svo,  cloth  6.t. 

A  History  of  Our  Ovm  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
24s.;  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s,  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King 
Edward  VII.  NEW  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. ;  also  the  Popular  Edition, 
post  Svo,  cl,,  2s.  6d.  net ;  and  the  Cheap 
Edition  (totheyeanSSo),  mod.  Svo,  6d. 

Largb  Ty^e,  Fins  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s,  net  per  vol.; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  Historyof  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Vols, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  pict. 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<^.  tacli. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  Lrnley  Rochford. 
DearLadyDisdain.  {  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 
Red  Diamonds.  |  The  Riddle  Ring, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  each. 
The  Three  Disgraces.  {  Mononia. 
•The  Right  Honourable.'   By  Justin 

McCakthv  and  Mrs.  Campbell  I'raed. 

Crown  ^vo.  cloth.  6s. 
Julian  Revelstone.  Cr.  Svo.  doth.  6s. 


McCarthy  (.J.  H.),  works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1789-91.)  Four  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  c'.oth,  12s.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  u.  ;  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union— 1798- 
189^.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6i. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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McCarthy  (J.  \l.)— continued. 
Hafiz  In  London.  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3^.  6c/. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

i^.  ;  cloth,  IS.  (sd. 
Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  is. 
Dolly  :  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
lilly  liasa.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;   cloth,  l*.  fsd. 
A  London  liSgend.  Cr.  8vo,cloth,  3^.  td. 


MACCOLL     (HUGH).— Mr. 

stranger' 5  Scaled  Packet.    Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  ilius.  boards,  2j. 


MACDONALD   (Dr.   GEORGE), 

Hooka  by. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  21s. ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol.;  leather,  gilt  top,  3^.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       I.  Within   and   Without— The 

Hidden  Life. 
„        II,  The  Disciple  — The  Gospel 
Women— BOOK  of  Sonnets— 
Organ  Songs, 
„      III.  Violin  Songs— Songs  of  the 
Days  and  Nights— A  Book 
of  Dreams— Roadside  Poems 
—Poems  for  Children. 
„       IV.  Parables—  Ballads  —  Scotch 
„        V.  &  VI.  PHANTASiEa         [Songs. 
„     VII.  The  Portent. 
„    VIII.  THE     Light    Princess  — The 
Giants  Heart— Shadows. 

IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 

Carasoyn— LittleDaylight. 

X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  Wow 

O'RivvsN— The  Castle— The 
Broken  Swords— The  Gr-w 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
lionald.    2  Vols.,  cr.Svo,  buckram,  12s. 

Heather  and  Snoisr.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
■?.!.  6.L  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

liiiitta.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H.  HYATT,  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt,2i.  net ;  leather  gilt,  3?.  net. 


MACDONELL      (AGNES).— 

Quaker  Cousins^    Post  Svo,  boards,  2i, 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $s.  6d.  each, 
M.  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Her  Honour. 

The   Mystery  of  I<incoIn's   Inn. 

Crown    Svo,    cloth,     3^.    6d.  ;     CHEAP 
Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Eentenced  to  Death.  Cr.  Svo, cloth,  6^. 


MACKAY  (Dr.  CH AS.). -Inter- 
ludes and  Undertones.  Cr.Svo,cloth,6.s. 


MACKAY     (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  ol  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.1. 


MACKENZIE    (W.   A.).— The 
Drexel  Dream.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 


MACLISE  Portrait  Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters: 
83  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  ; 
with  Memoirs  by  WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.7.  6d. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.     By   T.    C.    Hepwortm. 
With  10  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.(>U. 


MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  -\. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  New  Republic.  Post  Svo.  cloth. 
3s.  td. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
is.  net.    

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8.j. 
In  liife  Worth  Liiving?    Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  bs. 


MALLORY     (Sir    THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edittd 
byB.  M.  Ranking.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2.1. 


MARQUERITTE   (PAUL  and 
VICTOR).  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lees. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K  S.  West.  With 
Portrait  Frontispiece. 

The  Commune.   Translated  by  F.  Leks 
and  R.  B.  Douglas.    Cr.  S%'o,  cloth,  Os. 


MARKING  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 
A  Japanese  Artist   in  London. 

With  S  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
and  4  in  Monochrome.  Crown  8%'o, 
cloth.  65,  net, 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  Hugh  de 
SfeLiNCOURT.  With  a  Note  and  12  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  Yoshio  Marking.   Demy  Svo,  cloth, 

7i.  6d.  net^ 

Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  los.  net  each  ;  Large 

Paper  Copies,  parchment,  42*.  net  each. 

The  Colour  of  LonQon.  By  W.  J. 
LOFTIE,  F.S.A.  With  Intreduction  by 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  Preface  and  Illus- 
trationt  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by 
Yoshio  Marking. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM,  Lhs 
ACADfiMlciENS  Goxcourt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  L.  BixtDiTE,  Preface  and 
llluslratinns  in  Three  Colours  and  Stpia 
bv  Yoshio  Markino. 

The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Olavr  M. 
Potter,  Wiih  Introduction  by  Doug- 
las Sladen,  Preface  and  Illustratior.s 
in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by  Yosuio 
Markino. 


MARLOWE'S  Works,   includiiifi 

his  Translations.    Edited  with  Notes  bv 
Col.  Cunningham,    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 0,1. 


MAR5H     (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MASTER    OF    GAME    (THE): 

The  Oldest  Bnsrlish  Book  on 
Hunting.  Bv  Edward,  Second  Duke 
of  Xorli.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Baii.lie-Grohman.  With  Introduction 
by  Thkodokk  Koosevei.T,  Piiotosravure 
Frontispiece,  and  23  Full-page  Illustns. 
after  llluniinations.  Lai-ge  or.  8vo. 
cl ,  7j.  6d.  net ;  parchment,  ios.  td.  net. 


MASSINQER'S  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifkord.  Edited  bv 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  hi. 


MASTERMAN     (J.).— Half  -  a - 

dozen  Dau$!:hters.     Post  8vo.  b.-is.,  m 


MATTHEWS     (BRANDER).— A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  zt. ;  cloth,  2^.  (>d. 

MATX"  O' R E  L LT B 00 ks~by . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  td.  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  ISToman. 
Betwreen  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  liYoin&nland. 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo. 
tloth,  31.  td. ;  post  8vo.  illusL  boards,  2s, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.<.  (td.  each. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 
Or.  Rumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.    -^ 
The  Way  of  a  W^maa. 
A  Son  of  Ishincibi. 
An  AdventuresK.    |     Roaebnry. 
The  Blue  DUvmond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  'ViTay. 
This  Troublesome  World. 


MEDICI  (Livesof  the  EARLY) as 
told  In  their  Letters.  By  Jankt  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  anrl  Facsimiles.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  loj.  td.  net. 


MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY     (The 

New).  Small  crown  Svo,  pure  rat; 
paper,  boards,  ss.  net  per  voL  ;  pigskin 
with  clasps,  is  td.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
JLovera.  Translated  from  the  Ididd!c 
French  of  Chulsiink  dk  Pisa.v.  with 
Notes  by  Alick  Kemp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Xiady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translatea 
from  the  Middle  French  of  Gautikr  DE 
CoiNCi,  &c.,  with  Notes  an;1  Introduction 
by  Alick  Kemp-Welch.  Woodcut  Title 
ard  7  Photocravnres. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Vergl.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  Alice 
Kemi'-Welch,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Brandin. 
Wo.odcul  Title  and  5  Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babees'  Book.  Edited  from 
Jjr.  Fuknivall'S  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
P!io1ojravures. 

S  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
Kolatioa  of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  MART  G. 
Stkeuman-V.   Woodcut  Title  and  Illusts.l 


MEDIHVAL  LIBRARY  (The)— ^o«/j««<<i. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Pina,' 
Virgin   of    Santo    Geminiano. 

lianslated  bv  M.  Mansfield.  Woodcut 
"1  ii!e  and  6  Photojiravures. 

7.  £:aply  Bnglish  Romances  of 
Love.  Edited  in  M(jdern  English  by 
KlUI'H  Rickekt.     s  Photocravuns. 

8.  £arly  English  Romances  of 
Friendship.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

f'.DITH  HiCKKf^T.  6  Pho'ocravures. 
0.  The  Cell  of  Self-Knowledge. 
bcvcn  Early  Mystical  Treaiises  printea  in 
1^51.  Edited,  with  Introduct  on  and 
Notes,  by  Edmlnd  Gakdner,  M.A. 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

IC.  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols,  1400-1700.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Edith  Rickert.  With  8 
Piiotogravurc^.  Special  price  of  this 
volume,  boards,  7^.  td.  net ;  pigskia 
with  c-asps  lOi.  td.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets;  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Eight  Trobadors.  T.-ans- 
Kited  from  the  Pcover.^.d,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Barbara 
Smythe.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials.  {Preparing. 

ME  LB  A:    A   Biography.     By 

Agnes  M.  Murphy,  With  Chapters  by 
Madame  Mklba  on  The  Art  ok  sino 
ING  and  on  Tu  e  Select  ion  ok  M  l'sic  as 
A  Profession.  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  161.  net. 


MERRICK    (HOPE).  —  When   a 

Girl'5  Engaged.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3^.  til. 

M E RR I CK  (LEONARD),  byi 
The  Man  urho  Vfas  Good.    Crown 

Svo,  cl.,  3J.  td.  :  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2.. 
Crown  6V0,  cloth,  m.  td.  each 
CynthIa._|Thls  Stage  of  Fools. 

METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6t.  each. 
Influences.         |      Billy.      [Shortly. 


MEYNELL  (ALIC  E).— The 
Flower  of  the  Mind :  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.  In  lOmo, 
cloih,  gilt,  2j.  net  ;  leather,  3^.  net. 

MLNTCMVVM.).— WasShe  Good 

or  bad?    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  r.«.  td. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  3?.  td.  each. 
The  Lone  Star  ROsh.    With  8  lUusts. 
Only  a  Nigger. 
The  Belforts  of  Cnlben. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  zi.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Tovirards  the  Btemal  Snovrs. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NoveU 

by.     Crnw'i  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  f\i.  each. 
RenshR.'w  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
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MITFORD  (BERTRAMy-coniinucd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

fiat  back,  2?.  each. 

The  Iiuck  of  Gerard  Bidgeley. 

The  King's  Assegai.    With  6  lilusts. 

The  Qun-Hunner.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^,  6d.; 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo.,  6d. 
HarleyGreenoak'a  Charge.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


MOLESWORTH     (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   8vo. 
clDth.  3i.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  21. 


MONCRIEFF  (W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication :  A  Drama.    With  7 
Etchings.     Imperial  4to,  buckram,  21s. 


MORROW   (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.    With  106  Illusts.by 
Edouard  Cccuel.  Small  demv8vo.cl..6j 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.).  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  dd.  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
Young  LiochinYar.  a 

The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Btories   IVeil'd    and    W^onderfal. 

Post  8vo,  illust.  boards, 25.  ;  cloth,  2s.  til. 
Maid    Marian  and   Robin  Hood. 

With  12  lUus.  by  Stanley  L^  Wood.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  3 J.  (td. :  picture  cl.  flat  back.  2^. 

M  UR  R  A  Yn;Dr~C  HR I  S  T I  E) , 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 

each;  postSvo.  illustrated  boards,  ij.  each. 
A  Iilfa'3  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.     With  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.        I        Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  W^orld. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Timcs's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direst  Peril 

Crown  8vf),  cloth.  31.  td.  each. 
This  liittle  World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Chui'ch  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Verona's  Father.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 
Hia    Own    Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3i'.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Joseph's    Coat.     Popular    Edition, 

medium  8vo,  td. 


MURRAY   (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 

HENRY     HERMAN,      Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;   post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.   With  Illustration 

by  A.  FoRKSTiER  and  G.  Nicolit. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  td.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Hnemy.  Fcp.  8vn,  pie.  cov..is. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail    Upl'     Crown   Svo,  cloth,    Zs.  td.; 

post      8vo,      illustrated       bojirds,      2i. ; 

Popular  Edition  medium  8vo,  td. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2',. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans. by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ts. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     |     Billy  Bellow. 
Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3^.  td. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2j.  cacii. 
Dr.  Rameau.      |     A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Olf  C.    Crown  Svo,  clotli,  31-.  i.id. 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 
Crown  Svo,  i-loth.  3^.  td.  each. 
The  Path  of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Conqueress. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3j.  td.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  is.  each. 

Tricotrin.   A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Rufllno.       Cecil  Castlamaine'a 

Othmar.  Gage. 

Frescoes.    Princess  Napraxine. 

W^anda.        Held  in  Bondage. 

Ariadne.      Under  Two  Flags. 

Pascarel.     Folle-Farine. 

Chandos.     Two   W^oodsn   Shoes. 

Moths.  A  Vllla,<^o  Commune. 

Puclt.  In  a  W^intcr  City. 

Idalia.  Santa  Barbara. 

Bimbl.  In  Maremma, 

ei<«no  Strathmore. 

mgna.  Piplstrello. 

Friendship,   fsno  OfEendera. 

Gailderoy.      Syrlin. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  |  The  Massarenea. 

The  Waters  of  Edera. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  2t.  each. 
Syrlin.        '     Thn  W^aters  of  Bdera.  > 
Popular  Euhio.ns,  medium  Svo,  6f.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.  I       Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage.    (       Puck. 
Strathmore.  ,      Tricotrin, 

The  Masaatenea.      ,       Chandos. 
Friendship.  ,       Ariadne. 

Tvro  (kittle  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.     I    Othmar.     |     Pascarel. 
A  ViDage  Comoiune. 
Folle-Farlne. 
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T«ro  Little  Wooden  Shoes.   Largv 

TyJ'E  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  u.  nei 

A  Dog  of   Flanders,  The    Nurn- 

berg  Stove,  &C.     With  8  I  lustration 

la   Co;our  by   Marl*   L.  Kirk.    liem;. 

8vo,  cloth,  $s.  net. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selects 

from  the  Works  of  OuiDA  by  K.  SVD.Nhn 

MOIIRIS.  Pott.Svo,  cloth,  gilt' top,  2s.  net . 

leatlier,  gilt  edges,  3?.  net. ^^ 


OLIPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s-  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whlteladies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  i; 

Illustrations,  Jj.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  bds,  2s. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6./. 


05B0URNE    (LLOYD),    Stories 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Motormanlacs. 
Tiiree     Speeds     Fornrard.      Wltli 

Illustrations. 


OSHAUQHNESSY   (ARTHUK). 

ItYUBlc& Moonlight,  r-cp.rtvo  cl..7.5.6/ 


PAGE  (THOMAS  NELSON).- 
.Santa  Claus's  Partner.  With  f 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Olga  Morgax, 
and  Cover  Design  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6rf.  net.         


PAIN    (BARRY).— Eliza's   Hus- 

band.     Fcap..  8vo.  is. :  cloth,  tj.  6d 


PANDURANO  HAR1;  or. 
Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartle  Fkere.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated bo.irds,  2j. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

CataIos:ue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
fratioii.s.  Published  annually.  Dy.Svo.  3^. 


PA  UL  (MARGARET  A.).— Gentle 

and  Simple.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6<f. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


PAYN  (J\MES)-coniinued. 

Pri.";!  8va,  illustrated  boards,  J.t.  each. 
T/alter'a  "Word.  1  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year,     i   Cecil's  Tryst. 
Eflurphy's  Master. 
Borne  Pi'lvate  Vievrs. 
Found  Dead.  |     Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marine  P.eslderce. 
The  Canon's  W^ard. 
Hot  "Wooed,  But  \!fcn. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Revrard. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      I      "What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit :  A  fA^emopy. !  Under  One  Roof. 
Glois-"Worin  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A    Modern     Dick     Whlttington. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 

3s.6d.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2j. 
The  Burnt  Million.    Cheap  Edition, 

post  8vo.  cloth.  Is.  net. 
Notes  from  the  '  NODirs.'    Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  15.  dit 

Popular  liDn  ions,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  "Word.   (    By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  td. 


PEARS  (CHARLES).— From  the 

Thames  to  the  Seine.  With  40 1'usts. 
in  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth.  12.!.  f)d.  net.       


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E.I.— The    Best   of  the  Fun. 

With   8   Coloured    Illustrations  and  48 
others.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  61.  net^^ 


PAYN   (JAMES),    Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  e^.each  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  2,?.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffa. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  I     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits.     I     Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.   |  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Tonm.    12  lUusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbrldge. 
The  W^ord  and  the  VaTill. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gnrendoline'o  Harreat^ 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  M.  e.nch. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentinck's  Tutor, 


PENNY    (F.    E.),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  dd.  each. 
The  Sanyasi.        I  TheTea-Planter. 
Caste  and  Creed.  |  Inevitable  Law. 

Crown  8vo,  ctoth.  bs.  each. 

Dilys.  I      Dark  Corn«rs. 

The  Dnlucky  Mark.     I     Sacrifice. 

Popular  Eonioxs.  medium  Svo, 6rf.  each. 

The  Tea-Planter.  I  Caste  and  Creed. 

PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels    by. 

Idolatry.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  bs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I    East  of  Sues. 
The  "HTaters  of  Destruction. 
Red  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 
Popt:L.\R  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
The    Stronger   Claim. 
T)ie  Jt/aters  of  DestrnctlOB.  _ 

PETIT   HOMME    ROUGE    (Le  , 

I'ooks  by.  Demv  Svo,  cl  ,  "js.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Court  of  the  Tnlleries,  1852- 

1870.    With  a  Fruntispiece. 
The     Favourites    of    Henry     of 

Navarre.     With  Six  Portraits. 
The    Favonritea   of  Lonis   XIV. 
With  Portrait.  [P'fparint 
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PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Works  by.  Crown  8vo,cIoth,  31.  td.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.     WUh  Star  Maps 

for  every  Ni:;ht  in  the  Year. 
FloisrePB  of  the  Sky.  With  55  lUusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
liia  Universe  of  Suns. 


PHELPS    (E.    S.).— Jack    the 

Fisherman.      Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
Keed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   is.  6d. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.    Crown  folio,  cloth,  2s.  (yd. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.). -Famous 

Viotinists  and  Pine  Violins.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  5i. 


PICTURE-MAKING,   Notes   on 

the  Science  of.  By  C.  J.  Holmes 
M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
DemySyo,  cloth,  7^.  6rf.net 


PILKINQTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

der's  Mistake.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.;. 

PLANCHg  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackarness. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 


PLAYS    OF    OUR    FORE- 

i-ATHERS,  and  some  of  the  Tradl- 
tiori^apon  which  tbey  were  founded. 

By  C.  M.Gayley,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.    Royal  8vo, cloth,  12.!.  6d.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Ufe  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Langhornk,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols.,  8vo,  half-cloth,  los.td. 


POE'S  (EDQAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works :    Poems,    Stories,    Essays. 

With     an     Introduction     by    Charle.s 
Baudelaire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.).— The  Charm, 

and  Other   Orawinsr*Raoni   Plays. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


POTTS    (HENRY).  — His   Final 

Flutter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  (is. 


POWDER-PUFF      (The):       a 

Ladies'     Breviary.    By     Franz     Blei. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


PRAED    (Mrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.   Post  8vo,  illus.  boards,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
Tlie  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.   6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Laisrmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 
Mulma.        I        Madame  Izsan. 
•  As  a  VPatch  in  the  Hight.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 

Christina    Chard.     Cheap  Edition, 
post  Svo.  cloth.  It.  net. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN).   —  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots:     a  Drama.      Fcap. 
4to,  cloth,  Ss,  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  Svo,  clotb,  3i,  6rf. 


Batum  and  its  System.  With  13 
steel  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6.?. 

Wf^es  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  i.;.  td. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD).  —  Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3J.  bd. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2.>-. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.      Bv 

Dr.  John  Brown.      Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


READE'S   (CHARLES)   Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  (>d  each. 

Peg  'arofnngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The    Cloister    and    the   Hearth. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  JlKSANl. 

•  It  is  Never  Too  Uate  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Bid  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doublcface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jackof  all  Tradea;  A  Kero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  ViTandering!  Heir. 

X>ove  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I  AW^oman-Hater. 

Foul  Play.  |  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt :  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  21.  each. 

Peg  IflToinngton.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief:  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  JamesLambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  JDouble  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.       |     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.        I     OrifHth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman  Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubloface. 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stories. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
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READB  (CHARLES)— continued. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  };ilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather, 

j!!lt  ed.i;es,  3,?.  net  eacli. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
3^  liiuslr.'Hions  by  M.  li.  Hkwkkdinb. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

POPULAK  EuniONS,  nicdinm  8vo,  M.  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mond.' 

Foul  Play.         |      Hard  Cash. 

Peji  "Wfoffington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Grifflch  Oaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Double  ^'arriaga. 

Love  Jr<le  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  'HTonian-hater. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Large  Type 
Kditiox,  icap.Svo.  tloLh,  is.  net  ;  leather, 
IS.  6d.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  10  Photogravure  and  84  half-tour 
Illustrations  by  Matt  B.  Hewerdine. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. — Also  the 
St.  Martin's  Illustrated  Edition, 
with  20  liiiistrations  in  4  Colours  and 
10  in  Black  and  White  by  Byam  Shaw, 
R.I.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  i>d.\  parch- 
ment, its.  net. 

RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 

by. 
The  Man  V7ho  Lost  his  Past.    With 

50  Illustrations  by  TOM  Browne,  R.I. 

Crown    Svo,  cloth,  3j.    6rf.  ;    POPUUVR 

Edition,  picture  over,  is.  net. 
The   Baysiirater   Miracle.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 

Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  oj.  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. 
Semi-Society. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.      Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  39.  bd. 
IHTeird    Stories.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

3i.  bd. ;  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  2.?. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.(.each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  ISTales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.         |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Derlng. 
Merlel :  A  Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.      Post    bvo, 
iaustrated  boards,  25. 
Crown   Svo,  cloth,    3^.  6d.    each ;    post   Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  2j,  each. 
The  Hands  of  Juntice. 
The  Woman  In  the  Dark. 


ROLFE    (FR.),   Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tarquinlo. 

ROUT^OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours,  5.«. 


ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Style*.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collktt-Sa.nhars.  With 
630  Illustrations.     Cr.  Rvo,  cloth.  7t.  bd. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).— A    Sugar 

Prlnces5.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  bd^ 

Ro  ws  eTl  (maTrY^co  — 

Monsieur    do    Paris.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  bd. 


RUNCIMAN  (JAS.),  Stories  by. 
Schools   and    Scholars.     Post  bvo, 

cloth,  us.  bd 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.     Crown 

»vo.  cloth,  3.S.  bd. 


RUSKIN  SERIES  (The).     Square 

lOmo,  cl.,  with  coiour-..d  tops  and  decor- 
ative End-papers,  Frontispieces,  and 
Titles,  is.  net  each. 

The  King  of  tvie  Golden  River. 
By  J(;h.v  Rlski.w  Illustrated  by 
Richard  Doyle. 

Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Rab  und  his  Friends.  By  Dr.  John 
Brow.n. 

Old  Christmas.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.  By  I. 
M.  Anderton, 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.      Crown  Svo,   cloth,   3^.    bd.  eacli  ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated  boards,  2.;.  each; 

cloth,  2r.  bd.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  "Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'slo  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock; 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ccean  Star.* 
The  Bomance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  W^ide  Wide  Sea, 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?     |     Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Last  Entry. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3j.  bd.  each. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
The  '  Pretty  Polly.'    With  la  llltislra- 

tions  by  G.  E.  1\hI!i:rtso.v. 
Overdue.        |     Wrong  Side  Out. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6rf.  each, 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Is  Ho  the  Mftn? 
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RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3t.  6,-/. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6d.  each  ;  picture 

c'oth,  flat  bade,  2.9.  net  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 


RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out-of-door  Life.  By  E.  W.  L. 
Davies.  With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.     Roval  8vo,  cloth,  ifw.  net. 


RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,      THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselburg).  By  I 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated"  by  A.  S. 
Rappoport,  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  (xi.  net. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6a!.  each  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 
bv  Oi.ivKR  Wendell  Holmes. 

Tlie  Jnnior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damarel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  Iflf  orld. 

To  His  Own  master. 

The  TremlGtt  Diaraonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  bd.  each. 

The  ISTooing  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

R.  Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Gallantry  Bow/er. 

A  Proctor's  W^ooing. 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illnsf'-ations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  --  A 
Levantine  Family.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  ?.!.  td. 


SALA    (Q.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

Daylight.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2.s. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  &  Present 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.  Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2t.  :  cloth,  is.  td. 


SELINCOURT    (HUGH     DE).— 

Oxford  from  Witiiln.  With  a  Note 
and  12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  8  in 
Monochrome  by  YosHio  Marking. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  dd.  net. 


SERaEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3$.  6<i.  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endicott's  Kxperiment. 
Th"  MJssinfJ  Elizabeth. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  per 
Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3j.  net  per  VoL 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Liondon.  |  ISTestminator, 

Jerusalem.     By  Besant  and  Palmer. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

BlF  Richard  Whittington. 

Oaspard  de  Coligny. 
By  Boccaccio. 

Xh«  O«c»meron. 


ST.  MARTIN'5  XJVi^WCl —continued. 

I'y  Robert  Bkowning. 
Pippa  Passes:  and  Men  ar.d  Wo- 
men.   With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  E.  FORTESCUE  Brickdale. 

Dramatis    Personsa ;    and    Dra- 
matic   Romances   and  Iiyrias. 

With   10  Illustration*  in  Colours  by  E, 
FORTESCUE  BRICKDALK. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Swoi'd. 

Bv  Hall  Caine. 
The  Deemster. 

Hy  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  ISToman  In  White. 
By  Daniel  Dekoe. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     With   37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  Cruikshank. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 
Bighteen'th   Century    Vignettes, 
in  Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  W.S.  Gilbert. 
Original  Plays.    In  Three  Series. 

Bv  Tho.mas  Hardy. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Bret  Harte. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
and  other  Stories.     With  Portrait. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.     Illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
Compiled  bv  A.  H.  Hyatt. 
The  Charm  of  liOndon:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  EJdinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

Bv  Richard  Jkfkeriks. 
The  liife  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Kature  near  liondon. 

Bv  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Bssays  of  Blia. 

By  Lord  Macaulay. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

Bv  Justin-  McCarthy. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  W^illiam  IV.,  in  2  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.Victoria  to  1897,  insVols, 
By  George  MacDonald. 
'Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.  i6m<).    (For  List,  see  p.  19.) 
By  W.  H.  Ma-  lock. 
The  Nevr  Republic. 
By  Ouida. 
Wisdom,   Wit,  and   Pathos.     Se- 
lected by  F.  Sydney  Morris. 
Bv  Charles  Reade. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewekdine. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  v/ith  a  Donkey. 
The  Si5v«--ado  Squatters. 
Mentories  and  Portraits. 
Vlrglnibus  Puerisgue. 
Men  and  Books, 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS, 


ST.  MARTIN'S  UBRXRY-conthiucd. 

By  Robert  Lours  Stevenson. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Acpoas  thd  Plains. 
Th«  Merry  IVIen. 
Prinse  Otto. 
In  the  Soutb  Seas.      ' 
Kssays  of  Ti-avel. 
"Wetr  of  Hermiston. 
The  Art  of  ISTriting. 
Collected  Pccms. 

Bv  H.  A.  Taixe. 

History  of  English  Literature,  in 

4  Vols.    With  32  Portraits. 

By  Mark  Xvvain-.— Sketches. 

By  Walton  and  Cotion. 

The  Complete  Angler. 

By  Walt  Whitman. 
Poenas.     Selected  and  Edited  by  W,  M, 
Kossam.     Wilh  Porlrait. 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Magic  of  To-Korrovir. 
Comet  Chaos. 


SHADOWLESS  MAN  (THE): 
Peter  SchlemihI.  ByA.voN  Chamisso. 
Translated  by  Sir  John  Bowi^ing.  and 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  td.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

(THE).  Parti. 

THB  OliO-SPKIiIilNO 
SHAKBSPBARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marlced  in  hea\-y  type.  Edited. 
Wifhbrief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FuRNIVALL,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  F.  W 
Clarke,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
td.  net  each  Play  ;  or  Library  Edition, 
pure  rag  paper,  half-parchment,  5s.  net 
per  Play.  A  list  of  the  volumes  already 
published  or  in  the  press  may  be  had. 
Part  II. 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  CliASSICS. 
Small  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
gtey  boards,  2j.  (>d.  net  per  vol. ;  whole 
gold-brown  velvet  persian,  4^.  net 
per  vol. ;  also  a  Limited  Edition  on 
larger  paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops 
,Si.  net.  per  voL  Each  volunia  witl 
Frontispiece. 
Volumes  published  or  in  firefaration. 

1.  Lodge's  'Rasalynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  'As 
You  Like  It."     E.iitcd  by  W.  W. 

(iKKG.  M.A. 

2.  Greene's  '  Pandosto,'  or '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnla':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  *  Winter's 
Tale.'    EcHcd  by  P.  G.  Thomas. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of  Bomeus  and 
Juliet':  the  original  of  Shake 
spoare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
ICdited  by  P.  A.  Oakiel.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  bv  J.  J   MuxRn. 

4.  'The  TroabloBomo  Reign  of 
KlngJohn':  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Fukxivall,  D.Litt. 


SHAKESPBARB  LIBRARY-£o«<. 

The  Shakespeare  Ci.KSsics—cpntinued. 

5,6.  "The  History  of  Hamlet': 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare'i  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OF 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  1.  Gollancz. 

7.  '  The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  L.ear, 
E'lited  bv  SiDNKY  Lee.  D.Litt. 

8.  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ' : 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  SliaUespcare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
bv  Professor  F.  S.  BoAS,  M.A. 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  MidsummerNight's  Dream.' 

Edited  by  FkasK  SlDGWICK. 

10.  'The  Famous  Viotories  of 
Henry  y.' 

11.  '  The  Men»chml':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors,'  Latin  texJ,  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rot;SK.  Litt.D. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  '  Keasure  for 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonlus  and  SiUa':  the 
souicc  of  Twelfth  Night."  Edited  by 
Morion  Luce. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten* 
tion  betwixt  the  two  famous 
I-Jouses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' ai.c!  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York':  the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'  King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of '  The  Tempest.* 

16.  The  Sources  of  'Cymbellne.' 

17.  Th?  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Proicssor  1.  GOLLA.NCZ. 

18.  Romantic  Tales  :  the  sources  of 
'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  'Merry 
Wives,'  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

19,20  Shakespeare's  Plutarch:  the 
sources  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  '  Coriolanus,'  and  'Timon.' 
Edited  by  C  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  M.A. 

lART  III. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 

FOR  YODNG  PEOPLE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Music.  B.ised  on 
M  AKV  AND  CiiARLi'S  Lamb's  Tales  FROM 
SHAKKspeaki:,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I.  Gollancz,  who  has  inserted  within 
a  prose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young readcrshould  earlj* become  ac 
quainted.  The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy.  Imperial  i6ino, cloth, 
IS.  td.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather,  is.  td.  net  per 
vol. ;  Special  School  Edition,  iiucn,  &d. 
net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tempest. 
II.  Ab  You  Like  It. 

HI.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

VI.  Twc'fth  Night. 
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SHAKESPEARE    LlBRARY-coni. 

The  Lamb  ■~h\kbsphark— continued. 
VH.  Cymbellne. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

XI.  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.  IPnparifis- 

XII,  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare :  10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
JiASKELL  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  td.  net  ; 
linen,  is.  6d.  net. 

Part  IV. 
EHAKJSSPEiARS'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter,describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
i.STS.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  5c.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  YagabondB  of 
Shakespsara'a  Youth :  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  *  Kraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
Harmans 'Caveat  for  CommonCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor Hyberdyne's  'Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
tro Uiction,  by  Edwaru  Viles  and  Dr. 
KuuNivALL.    Dtmy  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  pasisages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Nates.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BOSWELL 
Stone.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  loj  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Stanley  Braitjtvvaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vicnette.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3,r.  6d.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  7.5.  6d.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Reprints  of  all  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWorks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  iNGLFBY,  Miss 
L.  TouLMiN  Smith,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J,  J.  MUX'RO,  Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
2IS.  net. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Parts 
I.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes. 
(250  copies  only.)  17^.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWINBURNK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8*. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne,     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6j. 

net. 
Shakespeare's      Sweetheart :     a 

Romance.    By  Sarah  H.  sterling. 

With  6  Coloured  lUusUations  by  C.  E, 

Peck.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).— Children 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs.6d. 


SHERARD     (R.     H. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d 


-Rogues. 


Crown  avo,  clotn,  is.  ba. 

SHERIDAN'5      (RICHARD 
BRINSLBY)    Complete   Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.   With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  (id. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.   Cr.Svo.  cloth,  ^s.dd. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 
cloth,  ts. 


SIGNBOARDS!  Their  History,  in- 

eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J, 
C.  HoTTEN.  With 95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  3.S,  td. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each ;    cloth 
limp,  2s.  M.  each. 
The  Ring  o*  Bells. 
Tinkletop's  Crime.        |        Zeph. 
I>ramas  of  Life.    With  60  IlIn<itrajons. 
My  Two  Mfives.  |  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  J^andlady. 
Scenes  from  f  hcs  Bhow- 
The  Ten  Commandments. 


Crown  8vo,   picture  cover,   is.  each;    cloth. 
1.9,  6d.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Dagonet  Ditties,  j  Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  each ;     post    8vo, 
picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  21.  6d,  each, 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues   and   Vagabonds. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Hi:gh  Tho.v.son. 

For  Life— and  After. 

Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time. 
With  8  lUustrationsbvCHAS.  Green,  R.I. 

In  London's  Heart. 

A  Blind  Marriage. 

■VSrithout  the  Limelight. 

"The  Small-part  Lady. 

Biographs  of  Babylon. 

His    'Wife's    Revenge. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  as.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 
Popular  Euitions,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each; 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
Hon?  the  Poor  Live;   and  Horrible 

London.    Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  ij. 
Dagonet  DramaSi    Crown  Svo,  is. 
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SHELLEY'5  Complete  WORKS 

In  Verieand    Prose.     Edited    by    K. 
Heknk  SHHrHKRD.    5   Vo!s.,  3^.  6i.  ea. 
Poetical  Vforks,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Voi.  I.  Margaret  Nicholson ;  Shelley's 
Correspondence  with  Stocltdale ;  Wandering 
lew ;  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Kcsalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna :  The  Ceucl ; 
Julian  and  M.iddalo  :  Swelltoot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  ol  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems  ;       The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;    and  other  Piece*. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastroxzi ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Lettersfo  Leii;h  Hunt  ;  ilinor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  ;  a  Biography. 


SISTER  DORA.    By  M.  Lonsdale. 

Demy  8vo.  ^d. :  cloth,  ftd. 


SLANQ  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

torical  and  Anecdotal.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6.t.  td. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 

Maxwell      Armfield),     Novels     by. 
The  June  Princess.  Crowa  8vo,  cloiu, 

3r.  (id. 
Service.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6». 
See  niso  The  FloTHrer  Book,  p.  it. 


SMITH  (Lieut.-CoI.  Sir  Henry, 
K.C.B.).— From  Constable  to 
Commissioner:  the  Story  of  Sixty 
Years.  With  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
"js.  6d.  net. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON. 

8vo,  IS. ;  cloth,  Js.  6d. 


Crown 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY).- 

Sonzs  of  Adieu.     <ito.  Jap.  vellum,  fij. 


SPALDINQ    (Kenneth    J.). —  A 

PllS^rim's  Way:    Songs,    Fcap,   4to, 
buckram,  3.1.  6d.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke; 
Ky  Devious  W^aya. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandy  croft  Mys- 
tery. I  The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Iiifo.  I  Quittance  in  Full. 
The  Xioudw^ater  Tragedy. 
Burgo'a  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3i.  (jd.  each. 
Her  Ladyship.  I  The  Groy  Monk; 
The  Maater  ol  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  "Wy  vern  Towers. 
Boom  of  Siva.  |  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Kxperiencos  of  Mr.  Yerschoyle. 
Btepping  Blindfold; 
Wife  OP  No  Wilc.i'osi  svo.cloih.  ri.  6d. 


SPEIGHT  CE.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6: 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

TOWKV.    With  Coloured  Illu.stra'ions  by 
\V.  J.  MoiJG  \X.    C'owi:  4t",  clo'Ji.  $s.  6d, 


SPETTIGUE     (H.      H.).  —  The 

Heritage  of  Eve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SPIELMANN     (MRS.    M.     H.), 

Books  by. 

Lai  j;e  crown  8vo,  cloth.  5.t.  net.  each, 
Margery  Bedford  and  her  Friends. 
With  numerous  Illustrauoas  by  GOKDUN 
Browne. 
The  Rainbour  Book:  Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  With 
37  Illustrations  by  .4.RTHUK  Rackh.\m, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Bernard  Partridgk, 
Lkwis  Baumer,  and  other  artists. 


SPRIGQE    (S.     SQUIRE). —An 

Industrious  Chevalier.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  31.  bd. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  M.  each. 
Peris  and  I.     |  Carlton  Priors, 


STANLEY    (WINIFRED).  — A 
Flash  of  tlie  Will.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  bs 


STARRY     HEAVENS     Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

STEDMAN    (E.    C.).— Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gs. 


STEPHENS  (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  31.  6c/. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).— 

Pliillp  Wlnwood.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3^.  6d. 


STERLING  (S.  H.),   Stories  by. 

Square  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
Shakespeare's  S'weetheart.    With 

6  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  PecK. 
A  Lady  of  King  Arthur's  Court. 

With  Illustrations   in  Colour   by  Ci,.\ra 
Elsene  Peck,  and  other  Decorations. 


STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.     Post  Svo,  cloth, 

$s.  dd.  :  illustrated  boards,  is. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  8q 
lUusirations  by  T.  H.  Kokixson,  and 
a  Photogravure    Portrait.    Crown    Svo, 

cloth  gilt.  3?.  6d. 


STEVENSON    (BURTON   E.).— 

Affairs  of  State.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3.?.6d. 


STiiVENSON     (R.    LOUIS), 

Works  by.     Cr.  Svo.  buckram,  bs.  cai;h. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece liv  Waltkk  Crake. 

Famillc'r  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

The  Merry  Men. 

UndorvB-oods:    Poems. 

Meniories  and  Portraits. 

Vivjjinlbus  Puerisaue.  1    Ballads. 

Prince  Otto.  |    Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermioton. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

Talcs  and  Fantasies. 

Essnyg  in  tho  /^-t  cf  Writing.  ' 
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STEVENSON  (R.  I..)— continued. 
Bongs  of  Travel.    Cr.Svo.buclrram,  5.?. 
A  liowden  Sabbath  Morn.     With 
Coloured  Krcnt.  and  numerous  Illus.  by 
A.  S.  BoYi).     Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 
Neiw  Arabian  Higtats.    Crown  8v<>, 
buckram,  ts.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.: 
Popular  Edition',  medium  8vo,  td. 
I.arSe  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  td.    net    each  ; 
prirchment,  lOs.  6(i.  net  each  ;    LARGE  PAPER 
Ei'lTiON,       pure     rag     paper,     the     Plates 
mounted,  vellum,  21s.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Yoyage.    With  12  Illus- 
irations  in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White, 
and  othier  Decorations,  bv  NOEL  ROOKK. 
Travels   Mrtth   a   Donkey  In  the 
Cevonnes.     With   12   illustrations  in 
Colour,   13  in   Black    and    White,   and 
other  Decor;ilicns,  by  NOEL  RoOKE. 
A  Chlld's'Garclen'of  Verses.  With 
J2  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
lilack  and  Wliite   Drawings  by  MlLLl- 
CENT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5.t.  net ;   Large  Paper  Edition,  parch- 
ment, lo.t.  6a.  net. 

Long  fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 
Father  Danilen. 

Talk  andTallt^ers. 

po<!  Svfi.  bd'.i.,  \s.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  2s.  net  ea. 
A  ChristmaE  Sermon.  Also  a  Minia- 
1  i'KE  KniTIoN  in  Velvet  ca'.f  yapp  (2J  bv 
Ijin.),  is.  id.  net. 
Priayers     W^ritten    at    Valllma. 
Also  a  MIN^^TUR^:  KDlTioNin  velvet  calf 
yapp,  IS.  fd.  net  ;  and  the  Edition  de 
J.UXF,  each  Prayer   Illuminated   by  A. 
Sangorski  in  gold  and  colours,  fcap.  4to. 
Jap  vellum,  gill  to)),  6s.  net. ;  parchment 
gilt,  los.  6rf.  net. 
The SuicidaCiub ;  and TheBaJah'a 
Diamond.       (From    Nkw    Arabian 
XiGHiS.)    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
TIennessy.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 
The  Stevenson  Reader.    Edited  by 
Lloyd    Oskourxe.     Post    8vo,    cloth, 
2s.  '6d.  ;     buckram,   gilt    top,   3s.     td.  ; 
School  Edition,  cloth  limp,  is.  net. 
The  PocllQt  R.Ei.S.:      Favourite    P-is- 
sages.    i6nio,  cl.,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cl.  2s.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  3s.  net  ea. 
An  Inland  Yoyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  ft  Books. 
Mevir  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men.       |  Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
YiTeir  of  Hermlston. 
The  Art  of  "Writing. 
Collected  Poems  of  R.  It.  B. 

B.X<.Stevenson:  A  Study.  ByH.B.BAiL- 
DON.With2  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,buckram,6s. 

Recollections  of  R.  Ii.  Stevenson 
In  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
STOKij;    Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  tt,  net. 


STOCKTON   (FRANK  R.).-The 

Young' Master  of  Hyson  hiall.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  td. :  picture  cloth,  fi:^t  back,  2f. 


STONE    (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
They  also  Servo. 
The  Noise  of  Life. 

STRAUS  (RALPH),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  God's  Drum. 


STRUTT  (JOSEPH). —The 
5ports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of    England.     With   140  lUustraliuns. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 


STUART     (H.     LONCiAN.)— 

Weeping  Cross.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (,s. 

SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS^UB- 
JECTS.     By  Richard  Davey.     Willi 
Portrait.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  td.  net. 


SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 

Told  by  the  Taifrail.     Cr.  8vo,  3J.  M. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.      Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  Hat  back.  2.v. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virginsi  Fcp.  8vo,  is.;  cl.,  is.(d. 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.     Cr.  8vo,  c!.,  3.?.  6,,'. 
Jonathan    Swift :   A  Study.     By  j. 
Churton  Collins.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  td. 

SWINBURNE'5     (ALGERNON 

CHARLE5)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  36.5.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  .';V(>l.i.,cr.8vo,  30.7.  net  the  set. 

Selections  from  Mr.  Svrlnburne's 
"KTcrkS.  With  Preface  by  T,  W.mts. 
DUNTON,  and  2  Photogravure  l^Iate.s. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

The   Queen-Mother ;    and    Rosa- 

motid.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  td.  net. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  ts. 
Chastelard:  A  Triigedy.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and   Ballads.    First  Skkies. 

Crown  8vo,  os. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  q%. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    Third  Serie.*;. 

Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo, 

los.  td. 
Both'well:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6<i 
Songs  of  Tiieo  Nations.  Crown  8vo,es 
George  Chapman     (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  3s.  td. 
ESssays  and  Studies.    CrownSvo,  12s. 
Brechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

8vo,  6f. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Bongs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
Studies  In  Song.    Crown  8vo,  ft. 
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SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)-c.^nli»ufd. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tra'^ecly.  Crown 8vo,  8.?. 

Tristram  of  Iiyoncssa.  Crown 8vo,oi. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A  IiSidsumzner  Holiday.    Cr.Svo,  ys. 

Marino  Faliei'o:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 
K'.o,  i«.  ■ 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  12^. 

I.<ocrine:  A  Trai:«edy.    Crown  8vo,  6.». 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  8vo,  7^. 

TllQ  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Astrophel,  &C.    Crown  8vo,  7^. 

Utudies  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Crown  8vo,  gx. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards:   ATraj^edy.    Crown  8vo,  6i. 

A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Xiove's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year's 
Letters.     Crown  8vo,  ts.  net. 

Vtrilliam  Blako.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net 

The  Duke  of  Gandia.    Crown  Svo,  ss. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
Svo,  bs.  ntt. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Pleasure.    See 

paije  17  for  Mrs.  Disney-Leith's  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


THOMAS    (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  Web.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3.?.  6d. 
Comrades  True.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6t. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
In  a  Cathedral  City. 
The  House  on  the  Scar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  Page.    With  a  Portrait.    I'ost 
Svo,  buckram,  3j.  6d. 


THORNBURY    (WALTER).— 

Tales   for   the   Marines.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  board.s,  2s. 


SWINNERTON     (FRANK    A.), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Merry  Heart. 
The  Young  Idea^ 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels   by. 

Anne  Page.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 
PoPULAK  Kditio.V.  medium  Svo,  6d. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each, 
A  Castle  of  Dreams. 
Olivia  L.  Career. 


TAINE'S    History     of    Engiisli 

Literature.  Trans.  byHE.VRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  30.S. — POPULAR 
Edition,  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cl.,  15^. 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32Portrait3,  pott  Svo,  cloth.ijilt  top,  2j.net 
per  vol. ;  leather,  fiilt  edges,  7,s.  net  per  vol 


TALES     FOR     THE     HOMES. 

By  Twenty-Six  Wrll-knouxAo-thoks 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchant.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Barnardo  Me 
MORIAL  FCND.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  5.1.  net 


TAYLOR       (TOM).  — Historical 

Dramas.    Crown  Svo,  is.  each, 
'Jeanne  D.arc.' 
'  TwixT  AxB  AND  Crown.' 
'The  Fool's  Revenge." 
'  Arkwright's  VVifb.' 
'  Anne  Boleyn.' 
"Plot  and  Passion.' 


THACKERAY, W.  M.— The  Rose 

and  The  Ring.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece, 44  lUustratioos  (I2  in  Two  Tints) 
and  End-papers  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  6d.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mp,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2^.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3^',  net. 


TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  41  Illustrations. 
JSnglish   Eccentrics   and   Eccen- 
triclties.     With  48  Illustrations. 

TOY  PARTY7a)  r  By  J.  Bodgerl 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  Dora  Bakks. 
OMoni*  fcap.  4to.  picture  board.s,  1.?.  net. 


TREETON  (ERNEST  A.). -The 

IJl5tis;ator.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each;  post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2.?.  each. 

The  l^ay  We  Live  Nov?. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zi.  each. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpoce. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
John  Caldigato. 


TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E.), 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

each  1  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furncss. 

TROLLOPE    (T.   A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  Svo,  illus.  bds.,  ;.t. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND).— The 
Last  oi  the  Mammoths.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3i.  6d. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Boolcs. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3,T.  6d.  e.ich. 
Mark  Tixrain'sLibrary  of  Humour. 

With  IQ7  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kembi.k. 
Roughing  It :  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  Fraser. 
The  American  Claimant,    vvnth  81 

Illustrations  bv  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.    With   Portrait 

and  Six  JUustrations  by  I.OUIS  Loee. 
•  The  Adventuresof  Tom  Sa'nryer. 

U'ith  lil  liljstralioai. 
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Twain  (f/\.KVi.K)—centinued. 
Tom     Sawyer    Abroad.     With    26 

Illustrations  bv  Dan  Bkard. 
Tom  Sawyer.'DetectiYe,    With  Port. 
•A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  lllusfs. 
•The  Innocenta  Abroad;  and  The 

New  Pllgriin'3  Progress.    With 

234  Illustrations. 
•The  Gilded  Age.    By  Mark  Twain 

and  C.  D.  WARNER.     With  212  lUusts. 

*  The   Prince    and    the     Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

*  lilfe  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illusts. 
*The  AdYenturea  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Ulusts.  bv  E.  W.  Kemble. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    220  Illusis.  by  Dan  Beard, 
'The  Stolen  'White  Elephant. 
•The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 
A     Double  -  barrelled     Detective 

Story;     With  7  lUus'iations. 
Personal  Becollectlons  of  Joan  of 

Arc.   With  12  Illusts.  by  1''.  V.  Du  Mond. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  i^an  that  Corrupted  Hadley- 

burg.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  IfiTorks  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations, 
•»•  The  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  also  in 

post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  each. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  M.  each. 
Tom  Saviyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  21.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges. 
Zs.  net  ;  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


TWELLS  (JULIA   H.).— Et  tu, 

Sejane  I     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ds. 


TYTLER   (SARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3i.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

ilUisfrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  BlackhB.U  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.   |    Lady  Boll. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.   |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beasts 


Crown  Svo,  c'oth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lasa^ 
The  Witch- Wife. 
Bachel  Langton.       I        Sapphira 
Mrs.  Carmichael'a  Goddesses. 
A  Honeymoon's  Bclipse. 
A  Young  Dragon. 
Tlireo  Men  of  Mark: 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  Svo, 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    ERASER-).— 

Mistress   Judith.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35.  f>d.;  post  Sto,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3i.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  fiat  back, 
2s. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

The  Phantom  Torpedo-Boata. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


VANDAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

,.     Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  Davis.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 


VASHTI     and     ESTHER.     Bv 

■  Belle'  of  The  World.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3,5.  C\i. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century.  By  Philippe  Monnier. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 
7^.  f>d.  net. 


VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  Tancred  Borenius.  With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  •]s,  6d, 
net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Cd.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Armand  Guerry  de  Maubrciiil. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (>s. 


WALLACE  (LEW.; Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3.5.  6d.  • 


WALLER  (S.  E.).— Sebastiani's 

Secret.      With  g  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  6^ 


WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete   Angler.     Pott  Svo,    clotli, 
■  gilt,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 

Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  td.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  Illusts. 
Tom  Da^vson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brovrn.     ,.■•/' 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish 4 
The  Old  Rouse  at  the  Corner^ 
I'Ove  and  tiordship. 
W^hat  Ought  £ihe  to  Do? 
My  Lady  of  Whims. 


WARMAN    (CY).— The   Express 

Kleseenger.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6<i. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  and 
Seals.    2i. 
Warrant  to  E3a:eonte  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Including;  Queen  Klizabetli's 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.    2s. 


WASSERMANN      (LILLIAS) 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d, 


3* 


CHATTO   &  WINDUS,   PUBLISHERS. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


WERNER    (A.).  — Chapenga's 

White  Man.    Cro^vn  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Crown  8vo  ,cloth,  3i.  td. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  honrcts,  21. 
With    the    Red    Eagloi     Popular 

Edition,  medium  8vo,  Oi, 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 
An  £asy-going  Fellow.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth.  5i.  pj. 
His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Tiwo  Piiiclies  of  SnuK 
With  the  JRed  £agle. 
A  Bed  Bridal.  I    Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.       |    Biroh  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Piiantom  City. 
Ralph  Nor  break's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race.  !  Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  liuck  would  have  it. 
As  a  Man  Soivs. 
The  Old  Bank. 
Dr.  W^ynne's  Revenge, 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business. 


WE  ST  BURY     (ATHA).  —  The 

Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbroolc  Crown 

Svc^cloth,  3s.  (id. 


WHEELWRIGHT    (E.    Q.).— A 

3I0W  Awakening:.  Crown  Svo  cloth,  61. 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo  cloth,  3^.  bd.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.    With  8  lUusts. 
Mazeppa. 

Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 
A  Splendid  Impostor. 


WILSON    (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 

Chapters  on  Bvolution.  With  239 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ys.  td. 

Xieisure-Tlme  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  hoiv  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.6d. 

WINYeiTIJOHN    STRANGE), 

by. 
Regimental    Legends.     Post     8vu, 

Illustrated  boards,  aj.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cavalry    Life;     and    Regimental 

Legends.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  ; 

picture  cloth,  flat  b.ick,  23. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.     Post  8vo.  illiistratetl  bo.irds  2j.  each. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  JSnglishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).— 

Rnchal  Armstrong.     Post  Svo,  2^.  6t<. 


WRAGQE     (CLEMENT     L.).— 
The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
ys.  bd.  net. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS).- History 
of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque 
in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture  and 
Painting:.  Illustrated  by  F.  W, 
Kairholt.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  75.  bd. 


ZANGWILL  (LOUIS).— A  Nine- 
teenth Century  Miracle.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3j.  bd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2j. 


WHITMAN  (WALT),  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  W.  M.  ROSSKTTI.  With  Portrai  . 
Crown  Svo,  buclfram,  6s. ;  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  net  ;  leather,  3^.  net. 


WILDE  (LADY).— The  Ancient 
LieKcnds,  Charms, and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland  •    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 


WILLIAMS  (W.    MATTIEU).— 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 

Child  Widow.    Post  870,  illust.  bds..  is. 


ZOLA   (E  M I  L  E),    Novels  by. 

Uniform  Edition.  Mostly  Translated  i^r 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Ernest 
A.  ViZETELLY.   Cr,  Svo,  cloth,  ■J.s.  (id.  e.ic!:. 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Life. 

Germinal.        |       Ther^se  Raquin. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Kougons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram-Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thln^  |    Money. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Downfall. 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal. 
Fruitililness. 
Work. 
Truth. 


PoPtT.AR  Editions,  medium  Svo,  f\d.  each. 
AbtaA  Mouret's  Transgression, 
The  Fortune  of  the  Kougons. 
Lourdes  I  Rome.    I  The  Downfall, 
Paris.      I  Money.    The  Dram- 
The  Joy  of  Life.     |     shop. 
Germinal. 
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